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A GRAND ENGLISH WEDDING. 


THE BRIDE OF THE MARQUIS OF BUTE. 


The late marriage of the Marquis of Bute, 
hero of Disraeli’s brilliant society novel of 
Lothair, created a sensation in English high 
life second only to that which attended the 
union of the Marquis of Lorne and a prin- 
cess of the blood royal. He has not, how- 
ever, carried out the programme of the afore- 
said novel, and his young and beautiful bride 
comes of a stanch Roman Catholic house; 


not even the shocks of the Reformation hav-- 


ing served to turn the Howards from their 
13 


ancient faith.’ Perhaps, in republican Amer- 
ica, the fact that this marriage unites three 
of the noblest families in the British aris- 
tocracy, or that the head of the bride’s fam-. 
ily is the one who, in his capacity of Earl 
Marshall, names the knight who throws 
down the gauntlet and offers to battle with 
any pretender at the coronations of British 
sovereigns, may not be of much interest. 
But, since money is the motive power of the 
world, no one, we fancy, can fail to be inter- 
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ested in the statement that these two com- 
mence housekeeping with an income of a 
million and a half a year, aside from the im- 
mense sums which accrued from this revenue 
during the minority of the marquis. 

When humble Darby and Joan wed there 
is, of course, some excitement and commo- 
tion in their respective homes; but when a 
peer of the realm and the lord of a magnifi- 
cent income takes to his bosom and castle 
a beautiful bride, with a lineage dating back 
to the times of the Crusades, the event be- 
comes something retmarkable, and a topic of 


the occasion was rendered still more re- 
markable by the fact that people of all relig- 
ious creeds assembled to do honor to the no- 
ble bride and bridegroom, As is well known, 
the Marquis of Bute, on arriving at man’s 
estate, conformed to the faith of the Roman 
Catholic Church, and that, too, in despite of 
the attractive circumstance .that Mr. Dis- 
raeli wrote a novel for the express purpose 
of keeping the immensely wealthy young 
peer, if not exactly in the fold of Scotch 
Presbyterianism, at least in that of sober 
English Episcopalianism. All was in vain; 


THE MARQUIS OF BUTE. 


‘interest for all classes of society. This was 
‘the case when “ Lothair,” otherwise, John 
‘Patrick Crichton Stuart, Marquis of Bute, 
‘and possessing many other titles indicating 
‘the different portions of his vast inheritance, 
‘took, “ for better, for worse,” Lady Gwendo- 
line Mary Anne Fitzalan Howard, eldest 
‘daughter of Lord Howard of Glossop. The 
marriage, it is said, is one of pure affection, 
and as the youthful pair are well matched 
in -years—he being twenty-five and she 
-eighteen—there is apparently nothing to be 
‘wished for in point of suitability. 
‘The interesting ceremony was witnessed 
‘by the ‘highest dignitaries of the land, and 


the grace of style and the power of rhetoric 
did not prevent the marquis from taking his 
bold flight over the mountains. Probably 
the bright eyes of the Lady Gwendoline had 
something to do with his conversion; but, 
whatever the cause or the motives, no ques- 
tion of his sincerity is entertained in any \ 
quarter, and when he bestowed his name on 
the daughter of a peer who belongs to one of 
the oldest Roman Catholic families in the 
country, Protestants and Roman Catholics 
alike hastened to bid the young couple “ god- 
speed ” on their journey. 

The Duke of Cambridge was present at 
the marriage, which was celebrated by Dr. 
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Sugar-Making. 


Manning, the Roman Catholic Archbishop, 
Monsignor Capel, and a number of assistant 
priests, the civil registrar of marriages for 
the district being present to give a legal 
sanction to the contract. The ceremony it- 
self, in the essentials, differs only in minor 
details from that of the Protestant church, 
the most noticeable one being the applica- 
tion of the wedding-ring first to the thumb, 
and then to the other fingers, till finally the 
happy and the right resting-place is found 
for it on the well-known spot. 

We give a few details of the toilets, know- 
ing that our lady readers will be interested 
in them: The bride was attired in a dress 
of the richest white satin, covered with mag- 
nificent point a aiguille lace, and trimmed 
with wreaths of the finest orange-blossoms; 
the corsage cut square, ornamented on one 
side with sprays of diamonds, and on the 
other a wreath and bouquet of orange-blos- 
soms; on her head a large tulle veil, envel- 
oping the figure, over a wreath of the same 
choice flowers. The jewels worn by the 
bride were 8 fine necklace of forty-one sin- 


gle brilliants,.the stones of unusual size and 
lustre, and a pair of earrings to match; also 
two Oriental pearl bracelets of two rows 
each, with brilliant snaps. 

She was attended by her four sisters and 
three other ladies of high birth, who were 
tastefully attired in elaborately made dresses 
of white muslin over taffeta. The bride- 
groom wore a blue morning frockcoat, and 
his best man, the young Lord Manchbiline, 
was attired in the Highland costume. 

The wedding presents, which, as might 
have been expected, were rich in the ex- 
treme, lay open for inspection to a privileged 
few at Lord Howard’s residence the day be- 
fore the wedding. Foremost in point of in- 
terest were two magnificent cameos presented 
by the pope, who had also caused his special 
blessing to be telegraphed to the newly mar- 
ried couple. There were also valuable con- 
tributions from the tenantry of Dumfries and 
Rothesay. After the “ breakfast,” the happy 
pair proceeded to Cardiff, where they were to 


‘spend the honeymoon, and here their recep- — 


tion was enthusiastic in the extreme. 


SUGAR-MAKING. 


With the engraving on the next page, rep- 
resenting the working of a sugar mill in the 
process of grinding or crushing the cane, we 
commence a series of illustrated articles on 
the different processes which are necessary 

-in the manufacture of sugar. That manu- 
facture may be considered as commencing 
with the cultivation of the cane. The plant, 
which belongs to the order of grasses, grows 
in a succession of joints, from four to twenty 
feet high, and the stem is from one to two 
inches in diameter. Long slender leaves 
shoot forth from the opposite sides of alter- 
nate joints, and fall off when the plant ar- 
rives at maturity. From the top there ap- 
pears, when the plant is eleven or twelve 
months old, a sprout called the arrow, which 
grows to the length of seven or eight feet 
without jeints, terminating in an ample pan- 
icle about two feet long with numerous white 
flowers. Seeds are not often produced by 
the cultivated canes, and it is averred that 
the plant is nowhere raised from these, but 
always from the cuttings of the stalks. The 
stem is smooth and straight, the joints three 
to six inches apart, and the outer coating 
hard and silicious, and when ripe is of vari- 


ous shades of yellowish, violet, greenish and 
red. Between the joints the cane is filled 
with a whitish spongy tissue, which under 
the magnifying glass is seen to consist of 
numberless cells containing the saccharine 
juice. 

The method of planting varies in different 
countries; but-in general the practice is, af- 
ter breaking up the land, to run straight 
furrows through the plantation at distances 
four to six feet apart in the West Indies, or 
eight feet in Louisiana, in which furrows 
slips of the cane, each having several joints, 
are placed, two to five feet apart, and lightly 
covered. In Louisiana, some planters lay 
two to four canes in each furrow, lapping 
the same the whole length. The spdces be- 
tween the rows are kept well ploughed or 
hoed. In the West Indies, the best season 
for planting is from August to November; 
the cutting may be in March and April, but 
is often performed at any convenient time 
during the year. In the Southern States, 
where the ground is liable to be frozen, the 
plants are usually put in between January 
and March, and the crop is gathered in Oce 
tober. ‘The slips for seed are then selected, 
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South American Indians. 


and, though it would be true economy to 
reserve the best canes for that purpose, the 
planters are generally unwilling to do so.* 
Were the planting done every year, this 
would be a much more serious consideration 
than itis at present, the canes growing upon 
an acre being not more than enough to plant 
four or five acres; but after the removal of 
the canes new shoots spring up from the 
stubble, and these, known as “ ratoons,” 
though not as large and vigorous as the 
“ plant canes,” afford better juice, which is 
more readily converted into sugar. 

‘The mills employed for crushing the canes 
are of great variety, and those in use from 
ancient times in the East Indies are exceed- 
ingly rude, and slow and inefficient in their 
action, worked by oxen. Mills not much 
better are still employed by small planters in 
the West Indies; but powerful machines 
driven by steam are in operation upon the 
more important sugar estates, the crushing 
apparatus consisting of three heavy cast-iron 


rollers, between which the canes are passed. 


‘They revolve horizontally, one called the 


top roller over the two others, one of which 
is the fluted feed roller, and the other the 
delivering roller. The canes are spread upon 
a cast-iron feed plate sloping down to the 
upper edge of the feed roller, and are drawn 
into the space, usually of about one-half 
inch, between this and the top roller, and 
are discharged through the space of about 
one-eighth of an inch between the top roller 
and the delivering roller. Very efficient ma- 
chines are also used with two rollers above 
and two below. After passing through once, 
the crushed canes are returned to the efeed 
plate either by hand or by the mechanical 
contrivance éalled the dumb returner, and 
are again compressed. The capacity of the 
mills should be about one hundred gallons 
of juice an hour for each horse power. In 
the next number we will speak of the pro- 


-eess of boiling the liquid thus extracted from 


the raw canes, 


SOUTH AMERICAN INDIANS. 


The native Indian tribes of South America 
are, for the most part, composed of a low 
and degraded race, among whom the animal 
propensities are much stronger than the in- 
tellectual attributes which elevate man so 
high above the brute creation, Living in a 
country whose great fertility furnishes them 
with the means of sustenance almost with- 
out exertion, they are content to remain in 
indolent ignorance, showing very few indica- 
tions of ambition or reflection. The engrav- 
ing on page 212 shows a group of Coribos 
Indians engaged in preparing their repast, 
which appears principally to consist of a 
primitive kind of chowder. They have evi- 
dently been out in their boats, and have not 
labored in vain, as the fishes and turtle in 
the scene testify. These Indians do not 
greatly differ from the North American In- 
dians, and throughout the wide reg‘on for- 
merly under Spanish rule they are divided 
into two classes—the free and independent, 
or Indios bravos, and those who have been 
forced into submission. The first class are 
entirely ignorant of agriculture, and main- 
tain themselves by hunting and fishing; 
some of them even extending their diet to 
ants, lizards, and a species of mud. 

The Peruvians held the first rank in civil- 


ization among the aborigines of South Ameri- 
ca, and the empire of Peru included the en- 
tire seacoast from Pastos to the river. Maule, 
a line of 2500 miles in length, its whole sur- 
face probably exceeding 50,000 square miles. 
The immense hordes.inhabiting these regions 


were governed by an aristocracy of priests 


and nobles, and the Peruvians, though de- 
ficient in military spirit and lacking a hiero- 


glyphical language, possessed much skill in 


agriculture, architecture, and the working 
of metals and stone. For proof of this there 
can yet be seen the remains of their, tem- 


_ples and cities, which attest their wonderful ~ 


advancement in the arts of civilization. The 
Chilians, to a knowledge of nearly all the 


. arts known to the Peruvians, added a finer 


physical organization, and a more uncon- 
querable spirit. Of the latter, the Araucani- 
ans:were the bravest and most warlike, and 
have been pronounced the finest native race 
in the world. The other Chilian tribes were 
much behind the Araucanians in cultivation, 
but some, as the Puelches and Tehuels, ex- 


ceeded them in stature. The Patagonians 


were also connected with the Chilian tribes, 
and the fact of their extraordinary height, 
which has been doubted in the past, is now 
proved beyond question, many of them at- 
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taining a height of seven feet. The Guar- 
anis were the most important tribes of Bra- 
zii, and were widely scattered through the 
country, but lacked civilization anda war- 
like spirit. 

The Indians of Paraguay were converted 
by the Jesuits and settled into communities. 
These were commenced about 1610, and 
gradually extended over the country watered 
by the Parana and Uruguay, between the 
27th and 30th degrees of south latitude. 

Upon the suppression of the Jesuits in 
1767, these Indians again relapsed into their 
former idolatry and savage habits. In no 
other country but South America, perhaps, 
has there been such an admixture of blood. 
The Spanish, Indian, and African races, 
have become so interwoven, that accurate 
classification seems almost impossible. Large 
numbers of the aboriginal tribes still remain, 
Peru alone containing a great body of them, 
while in all the States tly are found, some- 
times maintaining their habits and their in- 
dependence, but oftener sunk to the most 
menial and abject condition. The Arauca- 
nians are the most advanced in civilization, 
associating in communities, and being very 
skillful in the working of wool and metals. 
The Indians of Brazil are exceedingly nu- 
merous, there being no less than two hun- 
dred distinct tribes; of these, the principal 
are the Tapuzas, the Tupis, the Cafusos and 
the Puris. 

The grand distinguishing physical feature 
of South America is the wonderful succes- 
sion of mountain ranges to which the gen- 
eral name of the Andes has been given, and 
which extend from the southern extremity, 
connecting through the Cordilleras with the 
Rocky Mountains, a distance of more than 
4500 miles. These mighty peaks skirt the 
coast of the Pacific Ocean, “like a vast ram- 
part opposed to its encroachments.” Their 
name is derived from ania, a Peruvian word 
signifying copper. 

Notwithstanding the fact that the moun- 
tains of South America are generally spoken 
of as forming one continuous chain, ‘they 
are really a succession of ridges, with high 
and narrow valleys intervening, not running 
in parallel lines, but ramifying from central 
points in every direction, and presenting a 
confused assemblage of small chains; in the 
interspaces of the ridges are found many 
lakes, some of them of great magnitude. 
From the latitude of six degrees south to two 
degrees north their breadth is contracted, 
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and they form an elevated plateau, a part of 
which consists of the desert of Asuay, 13,000 

* feet above sea level, and covering fifty square 
miles—an inhospitable and unproductive 
region. Upon the range of table-land to the 
north, about 6500 feet in height, the town of 
Quito is situated. From this point a single 
chain extends to Popayan, and here three 
parallel chains begin, the most westerly of 
which, rising to an elevation of 5000 feet, 
divides the valley of the river Cauca from 
the Pacific Ocean. The second ridge sepa- 
rates the valley of the Cauca from that of 
Magdalena. The third separates the valley 
of the Magdalena from the plains of the Rio 
Meta, and terminates at Cape Vela. In Peru, 
the mean height of the Andes is estimated 
at 11,000 or 12,000 feet; in Chili at 8000 
feet. 

The lofty summits of Peru present peaks 
of an elevation exceeding 20,000 feet, among 
which are Sorata, 25,300, and Illimani, 24,450 
feet in height. Chimborazo is 21,300 feet, 
and the volcanic cones of Antisana and Coto- 
paxi are 19,150 and 18,890 feet respectively. 

The Andes, in their vast extent, pass from 
the hot climates of the equatorial regions 
through the southern temperate zone nearly 
to its extreme verge. At their termination, 
indeed, the climate is more boisterous and 
wintry than that just over the limit of the 
frigid zone in the northern hemisphere. In 
the summer season, at Terra del Fuego, the 
heat is not sufficient to lift the line of per- 
petual snow higher than 3500 or 4000 feet 
above the level of the sea, while in Norway 
for such a climate one must go at least from 
eleven to fourteen degrees further from the 
equator. 

As these mighty mountains, towards the 
north, spread out into broader masses, and 
stretch upward to higher elevations, they 
carry with them through the tropics the 
cold temperature of their southern termina- 
tion. At any point on their range, the 
changes of climate to that of the frozen re- 
gions may be encountered as well by ascend- 
ing the mountains,as by following their course 
into the high latitudes they reach toward 
the south; thus the inhabitants of the ele- 
vated plaius of the tropics enjoy a cool and 
health-giving climate, and the fruits of the 
temperate zones flourish under the equator. 
Not only do the mountains regulate the cli- 
mate, but they also serve as great condensers, 
lifted up into the higher regions of the at- 
mosphere, to catch the abundant moisture 
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The Seal. 


distilled by the trade winds, and to shed it 
in copious streams from the eastern slopes 
on which it is precipitated, eastward toward 
the Atlantic, feeding the great rivers of the 
continent, and engendering fertility along 
their paths, The snow line along the Andes 
varies in height in different summers, as well 
as in different parts of the range. The per- 
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fect distinctness of this line—as also of that 
which marks the upper termination of the 
forest growth, which is the commencement 
of the belt of lichens and small Alpine plants 
—is described as a very striking feature in 
the scenery of these mountaius, and is so 
represented in the large colored sketches 
which illustrate the great work of Humboldt, 


THE PHOCA, OR SEAL, 


It would be difficult to find a more inter- 


the back, assisting themselves occasionally, 


esting species of aquatic animal than the* as in climbing rocks and ice, by the anterior 


pretty, inoffensive, soft-eyed seal. We all 
have read of their susceptibility to music, 
which has power to charm them and cause 
them to fearlessly approach the vicinity of 


the sweet sounds they so much admire. 


They form very intelligent and interesting 
pets, and are not unfrequently kept in gar- 
dens where access to the salt water is easy, 
allowing the creature to bathe daily in its 
natural element. Thus domesticated, they 
become exceedingly amusing from their ex- 
hibitions of intelligence, and many anecdotes 
are told of their various feats. 

Seals are fond of crawling out of the wa- 
ter upon rocks, beaches and ice floes, for the 
purpose of basking in the sun, always keep- 
ing a good lookout, and plunging into the 
water at the approach of an enemy, but they 
never go far from their favorite element, 
They are playful, though at times they fight 
fiercely, and the bite is severe, the wounds 

‘made by their teeth not being disposed to 
heal readily, either on their own or the hu- 
man body, and some of the larger kinds are 
very powerful and often dangerous when 
wounded. The voice is akind of snapping 
bark, which, together with their canine ex- 
pression of face, has given them the name of 
sea dogs. They are capable of remaining 
under water fifteen or twenty minutes, and 
even longer; the interval between respira- 
tions when quiet is from a quarter of a min- 
ute to a minute, and the nostrils are habit- 
ually closed except during the act of breath- 
ing; they take in aud expire a large quantity 
of air at atime, and their aninral heat is 
among the highest found in mammals, 

Though seals can swim with considerable 
speed, and are expert divers, their move- 
ments on land are awkward and difficult, 
consisting of a series of shurt jerking leaps 


forward by means of the powerful muscles of . 


limbs, and they proceed quite swiftly on ice | 
by means of a vertical motion of the spine, 
somewhat after the manner of a caterpillar. 

The seal’s sense of smell is very acute, as 
is also the sight, which is best in a feeble 
light, fitting them for the comparative dark- 
ness of the Arctic wintgr and the polar seas; 
its hearing is believed to be very good in the 
water and on land. These animals seem to 
have a natural confidence in man, which he 

,often abuses for his own profit and their de- 
struction, and, as we have said, they are 
easily tamed, affectionate and docile; at 
zoological gardens they are taught to sit 
erect on the lower part of the body and the 
hind limbs, to bow, kiss the hand, pretend to 
be asleep, and to snore, turn the crank of an 
organ (though without much regard to time), 
shoulder a gun, shake hands, and perform 
other similar simple tricks, for the reward of 
a morsel of fish, They are very inquisitive, 
and if persecuted they soon learn to fear and 
avoid man, and generally take care not to be 
surprised by the polar bear; while in captiv- 
ity they are disposed to be drowsy and al- 
most lethargic. Seals have been known 
from the earliest antiquity, and it is possible 
that they may have given rise to the poetic 
fables of tritons, sirens, nereids, mermaids 
and mermen, and other attendants of the 
Neptune of classical mythology. 

Few animals are more tenacious of life than 
seals, and the most needless and hcrrible 
cruelties used to be practised in their cap- 
ture; now the larger species are generally 
killed at once with the lance thrust into the 
heart, and the smaller ones are stunned by 
a blow on the nose from a long-handled 
hammer made for the purpose, with a sharp 
spike on the opposite side to hook into the 
skull. They are hunted by the Esquimaux 
in light boats with lances, or speared at 
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holes in the ice where they come up to 
breathe, and to these inhabitants of the 
Arctic regions the seal supplies food, oil for 
light and warmth, skins for clothes, boots, 
utensils, tents, and boats, sinews for thread 
and lines, and. membranes for under gar- 
ments and window coverings; it is to them 


as important as sheep and cattle are to us, 


the reimdeer to the Laplander, or the palm 
to the. Pacific Islander. Says Dr. Hamilton, 
“The seais their cornfield, and the seal- 
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fishery their most copious harvest,” and to 
reap this all their education and energy are 
directed. The oil is of superior quality, and, 
if prepared from the fresh animals, is trans- 
parent, free from odor, and not unpleasant 
to the taste; the skin, by a peculiar process 
of Esquimaux tanning, makes a water-proof 


leather. 
As articles of commerce sealskins are of 


two kinds, hair skins and fur skins; the for- 


~mer are used for making garments, the lat- 
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ter, chiefly from the south ‘seas, for finer 
purposes, like that of the bear; all sealskins, 
however, have a mixture of coarse hairs and 
finer fur. Millions of skins have been used 
in Europe and in this country, and thou- 
sands of tons of shipping are employed in 
their capture; beside the profit of the fish- 


ery, it is of national importauce as 4 school 
for bold, hardy and practical seamen, which 
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renders efficient both the naval and mercan- 
tile marine; off the coasts of Labrador, hun- 
dreds of thousands of skins are or were 
taken annually, amid much peril and priva- 
tions. The engraving on this page gives a 
good idea of the peculiarities of the seal, the 
one represented evidently enjoying itself in 


the pleasant garden surrounded by various 
specimens of the feathered tribes. 


THE PHOCA, OR SEAL. 
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Owing to its number of monuments, Balti- 
more is often designated as the “ Monument 
City,” and some of the most memorable tri- 
butes to departed greatness stand within its 
limits. The engraving on this page shows 
us the beautiful. building of the Mechanics’ 
Institute, one of the finest structures in 
Baltimore. It was erected by the “ Mary- 
land Institute for the Promotion of the Me- 
chanic Arts,” with the addition of an appro- 
priation made by the city, is very large, and 
is built upon piles over the Marsh Market. 

The arm of the Patapscoon which the 
city is situated, is about three miles long, 
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THE CITY OF BALTIMORE. 
world. An aspect of cheerful elegance per- 


vades it, which is especially attractive to 


strangers; the larger mansions are generally 


in good taste, and not being crowded togeth- 
er, as in some of the more northern cities, 
but having in many cases handsome side- 
yards attached, they give an impression of 
space and comfort. In smaller dwellings, 
those for the workers in.trades, neatness and 
thrift are displayed. In very rare cases are 
any of the Baltimore mechanics forced to 
live in large buildings, occupying one or two 
rooms for themselves, but. nearly every re- 
spectable workman either owns his com- 
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and varies in width from an eighth of a mile 
to a mile and three-quarters, having its ex- 
treme breadth opposite to the eastern part 
of the city, a suburb called Canton. This 
inlet gives easy access to the place, and 
forms a harbor capable of containing 2000 
vessels; it is divided into an outer and an 
inner bay, the latter being called the “ basin.” 
The general appearance of Baltimore is 
striking and picturesque, and the city ap- 
pears to advantage from nearly every point 
of view. Itis regularly laid out, yet with 
sufficient diversity to escape tameness; its 
surface is undulating, its streets of good 
width, so that the most ample sewerage is 
obtained, and everything of offensive nature 
‘being easily carried off. Baltimore, aided by 
its fine climate, is one of the healthiest cities 
in the American Union, or, indeed, in the 


fortable dwelling, or is able to engage one at 
a reasonable rent. Long rows of these mod- 
est but pretty tenements are to be seen in 
the highest and best neighborhoods of the 
city, as well as every other part of it, and 
they form one of its marked features. The 
light and cheerful appearance of the place is 
greatly due to the quality of brick used in 
building; the clay in the vicinity being of fine 
texture and agreeable color. — 

The chief points of view from the groursl 
elevation in the city, are known as Federal 
and Loudenslager’s Hills, the first named 
standing on the south side of the inner ba- 
sin, crowned by a signal station, and com- 
manding an extensive prospect of the ship- 
ping. The other hill lies to the east of Fell’s 
Point, and overlooks the Canton suburb, and 


the surrounding country. 
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Near the town of New Plymouth, New 
Zealand, on the bay of Taranaki, and the 
lovely valley of the same name, is Mount 
Egmont, the highest peak of the Archipel- 

/ ago next to Tongariro, This mountain, of 
which we give an accurate engraving on 
this page, nearly equals in height the Peak 
of Teneriffe and Mt. Perdu, the loftiest peak 


of the Pyrenees. It is, as shown in the pic- 
ture, a perfect cone in shape, is volcanic, and 
never loses its cap of snow. Stretching 
across the island are three ranges of volcanic 
craters with high cones, and in the centre 
of the great bay of Plenty on the northern 
coast, rises an active volcano known as 
Wakavi or White Island, which is three 
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miles in circumference, and eight hundred 
and sixty feet high. 

The three islands that constitute the 
British colony of New Zealand have a boot- 
like shape, of which the toe is turned to- 
wards the north; in this respect resembling 
Italy, which they nearly equal in size, if we 
except the islands of Sicily and Sardinia. 
The three divisions are called respectively 
the North, South and Middle Island. The 
North Island is five hundred miles in length, 
and of extremely irregular shape, its breadth 
varying from five miles to three hundred, 
The Middle Island is five hundred and fifty 
miles long, and averages one hundred and 
ten miles in breadth; the South Island isa 
triangle of about thirty miles on each side. 

The Middle Island is crossed by a range of 
mountains which extend from the north to 
the southwest end, and sometimes has an 
elevation of thirteen thousand feet. The 
highest peak is called by the English Mt, 
Cook. None of the mountains of the Mid- 
die Island are voleanic, The South Island, 
although mountainous, contains no summits 
that rise higher than three thousand feet. 

The interior of the North Island abounds 
in lakes; Lake Taupo measures thirty miles 
in length and twenty in breadth; another 
called Rotomahana is, in some portions, 
boiling hot. . 

New Zealand is one of the lands frequently 
visited by earthquakes, those unwelcome 
disturbers of equilibrium. Between the 
years 1843 and 1854, fifty-five shocks were 
felt at Nelson, and Wellington experienced 
twenty-four in the year 1846. The shocks 
are not very violent, and do not excite much 
dread where the houses are slightly built. 

“ New Zealand,” Dr. Thomson says, “ is 
an admirable geological school; there travel- 
lers may see the form of Vesuvius, the 
dome-shaped summits of Auvergne, the ele- 
vated craters of the Caracas, and the geysers 
of Iceland. Taupo, Tongariro, Rotomahana, 


’ Rotorua and White Island are almost un- 


rivalled geologi-al curiosities. Above the 
entombed village of Te Rapa, on the border 
of the Taupo lake, basaltic rocks may be 
seen in the process of conversion into soft 
elay by heat and chemical action; where 
the Tongariro River falls into the lake, trav- 
ellers may observe how rapidly pumice- 
stone and other deposits are lessening the 
size of this inlandsea. Grand and beautiful 
geysers, ejecting water two degrees above 
the boiling point of pure water, and holding 
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various silicates in solution,are found around 
the lakes of Rotomahana and Rotorua. This 
water, on cooling, incrusts every substance 
it comes in contact with, and birds thrown 
into it are brought out like hard pieces of 
flint.” 

Equally as remarkable as its geology is the 
flora of New Zealand, which embraces a 
large variety of trees and ferns as compared 
with the number of herbaceous plants, and 
is almost entirely destitute of annuals, 
Nearly all the trees are evergreens, so that 
the recurring seasons do not change the as- 
pect of the forests. The most noticeable 
tree is the kauri pine, found only in the 
northern portion of the North Island. It 
attains great size, often having a circumfer- 
ence of forty feet, and reaching the height 
of ninety feet without a branch. The wood 
is highly-prized for masts, and the tree pro- 
duces a gum which has brought four hun- 
dred dollars a ton in England; it ic, however, 
only the gum that is found buried in the 
earth, the deposit of old forests, which is 
valuable. 

The climate of New Zealand is said to be 
one of the most delightful in the world, and 
well suited to the English constitution. 
The summer season is longer and somewhat 
warmer than in England, and the others 
more mild, with less of storm and clouds, 
Disagreeably high winds prevail in some dis- 
tricts, though the air is remarkably serene 
in other parts. January and February are 
the hottest months; June and July the 
coolest. At sea level snow rarely lies on the 
ground, and ice is seen only occasionally in 
winter, 

New Zealand*thas been divided by the Brit- 
ish colonists into seven.provinces. Four— 
Auckland, Taranaki,Wellington and Hawke’s 
Bay—are in the North Island, and three— 
Nelson, Canterbury and Otago—in the Mid- 
dle Island, the South Island being a part ot 
the province of Otago. Auckland has a cap- 
ital of the same name, which occupies a 
good commercial position, has ten thousand 
inhabitants, and two semi-weekly and twa 
weekly newspapers, It is the seat of gov- 
ernment for the whole of New Zealand. The 
colonists of New Zealand have generally 
been superior to those of any other colony 
in wealth, education and social position, 
Each of the seven provinces has a separate 
administration, consisting of a superintend- 
ent and council elected for four years by an 
aliost universal suffrage, 
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CITY OF MAGDEBORG, PRUSSIA. 


The Prussian city of Magdeburg, of which 
we give a view on next page, is the capita: 
of the province of Saxony, and is situated 
on the left bank of the Elbe. It is of avery 
ancient origin, and enjoyed the immunities 
of a town in the time of Charlemagne. In 
937 an archbishopric was created, which was 
promoted to the rank of a primate of Ger- 
many by Pope John VIII. On account 
its Protestant tendencies the city was placed 
under the ban of excommunication, and 
was captured by the elector Maurice of Sax 
ony in 1551, after.a long siege. Magdeburg 
was also greatly afflicted during the contin- 
uation of the thirty years’ war, that terrible 
struggle which desolated all Germany, and 
seemed like a hideous serpent which dragged 
its slow and apparently interminable length 
over the land; when it did at last wear away 
it left Germany dismembered and impov 
evished. At this time Magdeburg bade de- 
fiance to the army of Wallenstein for the 
period of seven months, but was finally 
forced to succumb to the inhuman Tilly, in 
May, 1631, who then took it by assault, and 
devoted to death thirty thousand inhabitants, 
allowing no distinction of age cr sex, laying 
the town in ashes, excepting only the ca 
thedral and perhaps one hundred and forty 
houses. Tilly, in the despatch by which he 
announced the victory, wrote: “Since the 
destruction of Jerusalem and Troy such a 
victory has not been.” There may -yet be 
read upon the house of the commandant, 
who was belieaded, the words, “ Remember 
the tenth of May, 1631.” When the peace 
of Westphalia was established in 1648, the 
archbishopric of Magdeburg was given to 
the house of Brandenburg. The fortress 
though it was garrisoned by a large forcu, 
was yielded in a most cowardly manner to 
the French by General Kleist after an at- 
tack of fourteen days’ duration, It again 
endured an obstinate siege 1813-14. 

The Alstadt, which is the chief part of éue 
fortification, extends along the river, and 
includes eleven bastions, Southward from 
the Alstadt is the Sternschanze or star bas- 
tion, which is situated outside the Suden- 
burg gate and is considered one of th 
strongest points, These two are connected 
by Fort Scharnhorst, the citadel, serving 
also for a state prison, where Lafayette and 


Carnot were held in custody, is situated on 
an island of the Elbe, opposite the Alstadt, 
but joined to it by means of a bridge. A 
second bridge conducts to the Friedrichs- 
stadt or Thurmschanze (tower bastion), on 
the right bank of the river. The cathedral 
is the most noteworthy of the ten Protest- 
ant churches of Magdeburg, and is one of 
the finest monuments of gothic architecture 
m northern Germany. It is surmounted by 
two towers nearly three hundred and fifty 
feet in height, and has a nave one hundred 
and ten feet high, a pulpit of alabaster, which 
possesses but little of its original beauty, 
forty-five smaller altars, and is beautifuily 
ornamented with sculpture, It contains the 
tomb of the founder, Otho the Great, and 


. relics of General Tilly. The church of St. 


Sebastian contains the grave of Otto von 
Gueriche, the inventor of the air-pump. 
All readers of history are familiar with the 
fact that Luther once spent a year at the 
Franciscan school at Magdeburg, depending 
for his support upon the gifts he received 
for singing in the streets, 

Germany possesses, in proportion to its 
population, a greater number of large cities 
than any other country, if we except Great 
Britain, Belgium and Holland. Four-fifths 
of the inhabitants are of the German race, 
the rest mostly belonging to the Slavic race, 
and dwelling in the Austrian and eastern 
Prussian provinces, The Germans are com- 
monly designated as high Germans and low 
Germans, or northerners and southerners, 
and they are physically superior to both the 
Latin and Slavic race. In frame and mus- 
cular conformation they are strong and even 
heavy. This bodily stoutness and power not 
unfrequently takes the mien of clumsiness, 
and the appearance is rendered more strik- 
ing at times by an air of servility and a lack 
of ease and independence. The class desig- 
nated as northerners are generally taller and 
more prepossessing in all respects, than the 
southerners, It is only in the north that 
te blonde complexion is the rule; dark or 
light brown being more common in the 
south. The endurance of the Slavic race is 
greater than that of the German, and the 
latcer are surpassed by the Latins in quick- 
ness of motion. Taking the Germans asa 
body we find that their national character 
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embraces such good qualities as honesty, 
fidelity, bravery, considerateness and perse- 


yerance. From the tendencies of these very, 
traits the people are easily beguiled into, 


trusting the empty promises of their rulers. 
They are moderately fond of social pleasures, 
though in some parts of the country this is 
carried to excess, and it has been lamented 
that sometimes public measures in favor of 
liberty have been washed out of the memo- 
ries of the people by too frequent and deep 
potations. 

The Germans are eminently scientific, and 
their discoveries in this direction cannot be 
too highly spoken of; scarcely a branch of 
science exists wherein they have not taken 
the foremost rank, In the fine arts, also, 
the productions of Germany are among the 
best and most admired; in mechanics the 
verdict is the same. Yet, notwithstanding 
all his excellences, we find one attribute 
often wanting in the character of the Ger- 


man; he does not, as a rule, seem to be 
imbued with a strong national feeling. In 
fact, the German rather prides himself on 
being a citizen.of the world, and is remark- 
able for the peculiarity which leads him to 
sometimes regard other lands with more 
favor than his own. There is a German 
proverb which inculeates the idea that the 
things they esteem of small value are those 
which do“ not come from afar.” It is contend- 
ed by some authors that this particular phase 
of the national character is nothing more 
than the result of the political state of the 
country; but the real cause would seem to 
be more reasonably found in the abstract 
idealism which rules the minds of the ma- 
jority of Germans. The great numbers of 
emigrants who yearly leave Germany for 
other countries include many who go not on 
account of misfortune, social or individual, 
but urged by an imaginative longing for some 
ideal state of society. 
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ANCIENT EGYPTIAN KINGS. 


The engraving on page 220, of ancient 


Egyptian warriors and their chariots, sug- 
gests a reminiscence of the days of the Pha- 
raohs, of which 8ome enduring monuments 
still exist to hint the more perishable splen- 
dors that they have witnessed. 

Some of the monarchs of the twelfth dy- 
nasty, which, according to Wilkinson, began 
about 2000 B. C., were highly distinguished, 
among them, three of the name of Osirtasen, 
or Sesortasen, who had Thebes for their 
capital. 

Osirtasen I. was a successful warrior, who 
advanced southward into Ethiopia and re- 
gained almost the whole of Egypt from the 
shepherd kings, though they still held Mem- 
phis and a portion of Lower Egypt. This 
monarch is thought to have been the real 
Sesostris, so celebrated among the Greeks, 
although, in succeeding ages the identity of a 
yet greater king and warrior, Rhamses ITI., 
became mixed with that of Osirtasen IL, and 
the exploits of both were accredited to one 
Sesostris by the poets and historians of 
Greece. Osirtasen III. was likewise a con- 
queror in Ethiopia, and so great was the 
distinction awarded him, that long after his 
death he was reverenced asagods The tem- 
ple of Heliopolis was,built by Osirtasen I., 
and there, at. the present day, stands one of 
the finest obelisks in Egypt, which was raised 


by him and bears the inscription of his name. 
At his command, also, the most of the grot- 
tos of Beni Hassan were excavated, where 
the arts, manners and customs of his time 
are pictured with a truth and minuteness 
that gives us a better idea of the domestic 
life of Egypt four thousand years ago, than 
we have of the same details of European 
existence only three or four centuries back. 
During the period of the next or thirteenth 
dynasty, about 1860 B.C., the Theban mon- 
archs appear to have been superseded by the 
shepherd kings and forced to take refuge in 


‘Ethiopia. This state of affairs lasted for 
- several, dynasties, till Ames or Amosis, 


brought aid from Ethiopia, headed an Egyp- 
tian revolt which proved successful, and af- 
tera long struggle banished the invaders, 
who withdrew into Syria. The reign of 
Thothmes IIL. is stated by Wilkinson to 
have been one of the most prosperous in the 
history of the Pharaohs. He extended his 
victories far into Asia, receiving large tri- 
butes from that country, and the elephants 
and horses, the rare woods, bitumen, rich 
gold and silver vases, ebony, ivory, giraffes, 
apes, gold dust, ingots and rings, depicted on 
the monuments of his day, prove not only - 
the great value of the tributes, but also the 
distance from which they were sent. Or 
this monarch, Wilkinson says, “ The great 


additions he made to Karnah and other tem- 
ples in Thebes, and the remains of monu- 
ments bearing his name at Memphis, Heliop- 
olis, Coptos, Ombos, and other cities in dif- 
ferent parts of Egypt, show how much was 
done by Thothmes to beautify them and to 
commemorate his glorious reign.” Thoth- 
mes IV., grandson of Thothmes IIL., ordered 
the great sphinx at the pyramids to be cut 
from the rock. Another of the kings of this 
eighteenth dynasty, Amunoph, or Ameno- 
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obliterated. The exodus of the Israelites is 
thought to have taken place during this 
dynasty. The nineteenth dynasty, which 
commenced about 1324 B. C., with Rhamses 
I, ruled throughout the most magnificent 
period of Egyptian power, when the coun- 
try overflowed with riches, and the most 
splendid monuments were erected at Thebes 
and all over the land. The famous mon- 
archs of this dynasty were Sethos or Sethi 
L, and Rhkamses II. Sethos gained many 
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phis III., bore the name of Memnon among 
the Greeks and Romans, and his colossal 
statue at Thebes was the famous talking 
statue, which was believed to salute the ris- 
ing sun with a clear bell-like sound of wel- 
come, His conquests and power were very 
great, and his empire extended over Ethio- 
pia, a large part of Arabia, Syria and Mesv- 
potamia. 

Of the foreign rulers alluded to very little 
is known, and they were so detested by the 
Egyptians whom they had conquered, that 
after their expulsion all traces of them were 


victories in Africa and Asia, and also over 
the Assyrians and Medes, 

Among many other superb edifices at 
Thebes built in his reign, is the great hall at 
Karnah, which bears on its walls the sculp- 
tures of his triumphs, His tomb surpasses 
all others in Ezyptin the beauty and rich- 
ness of its sculptures and paintings. Rham- 
ses IT. reigned sixty-six years, and added to 
the splendor of his inherited glories, to his 
already vast empire and wealth, by brilliant 
victories and the erection of magnificent 
monuments, 
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A DOMESTIC NARRATIVE. 


BY A NEW CONTRIBUTOR, 


IN ELEVEN CHAPTERS, 


CHAPTER 


HE evening at last came to an end. 

I She had no opportunity of speaking 

privately to Harry (the whist only 
broke up after the ladies had left the room) ; 
but, as I handed her a candle, she whis- 
pered: 

“ Will you talk tohim, Mr. Luttrell? He 
is so intemperate, I dread what he may say 
or do next. Tell him how miserable he has 
made me this evening, will you?” 

The squire, it was evident, had not got over 
Harry’s last speech. I was not surprised to 
hear him tell his nephew that he wished to 
speak to him in Mr. Walbrooke’s dressing- 
room. 

“Come to me afterwards, Harry,” I said. 

' And three-quarters of an hour later he 
entered my room. I saw that something 
was seriously amiss. He was very pale; and 
his mouth had a hard-clenched look, which I 
had rarely seen it wear. He said nothing, 
but took out his pipe and lit it. I waited for 
him to begin, butin vain. Atlast I broke 
the ground with, “ Well, Harry, what passed 
between you and your uncle? He has been 
blowing you up, for behaving as*you did to- 
night, I suppose? And really, I must say, 
your conduct—” 

“Now, dear old boy, don’t you begin, for I 
can’t stand it. I’m down enough in the 
mouth as it is, Confound my tongue! I 
believe it would have been all square if I 
hadn’t spoken.” 

“Why, what did you say? What has hap- 
pened ?” 

“T’ve had a row—and the long and short 
of it is, ’m off to-morrow morning.” 

“Off to-morrow! Where to? I thought 
the Oxford term didn’t begin for another 
ten days?” 

“Tt does not; but I’m to go to my aunt, 
Lady Horton’s. My uncle says that as [ 
choose to insult old Ridgway, who is to be 
here a week more, I must go.” 

I was amazed. I knew that Mr. Wal- 
brooke’s obstinacy was capable of making 
him sacrifice much to the furtherance of any 
scheme he had taken up; but I had never 

14 


I have hitherto treated you as my heir, but 


conceived it possible that it would carry him 
the length of turning Harry out of doors. I 
had not taken into account that two ends 
were to be gained by so doing. After a 
pause, Harry went on, as he drew a long puff 
at his pipe, and stared gloomily at the fire. 

“ But that isn’t all—that isn’t the worst, 
Geoff.” 

“ What do you mean? I wish you would 
tell me distinctly what passed from the be- 
ginning, instead of letting it out in driblets.” 

“ Well, then, this is how it was. He began 
by saying that my manner had been most 
offensive to Ridgway ever since he cameinto 
the house—that he was a friend of his, and 
a most distinguished man; and as he hoped 
to see him very often here, I was to under- 
stand that he insisted on his guest being 
treated with proper respect. I replied that 
I couldn't respect a fellow like that; but I 
owned 1 had been wrong in saying what I 
had, and promised not to repeat the offence, 
Then my uncle went on to say that the way 
in which I tried to monopolize Assunta’s 
society had given rise to remarks, and he 
could tolerate it no longer. It was all very 
well when I was a boy—this hanging about 
her—but now, if continued, it would’ occa- 
sion all sorts of slanderous surmises, and 
would do her a great injury. Fancy that, 
Geoff! I think I could have restrained my 
tongue, if he hadn’t said that. Ihad vowed 
to myself that her name shouldn’t pass my 
lips; but when [‘heard those words the blood 
rushed to my brain—and I didn’t know what 
I was doing—I was mad for the minute, or 
I shouldn’t have said what I did. I told 
him the world would soon know the truth; 
I loved her better than anything on earth, 
and only waited to be of age to ask her to 
share whatever Ihad. ‘And that is simply 
nothing,’ said my uncle. ‘ Of course,’ I re- 
plied,‘I am aware that if you refuse to let 
us marry, we must wait—and we will wait.’ 
He grew very red, and walked up and down 
the room. ‘You will wait? he repeated. 
* What for, pray? For my death, to inherit 
this property? Don’t make so sure of that; 
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I need not leave you one farthing, if I do yond measure to-night. You are proud of 

: not choose; and I certainly should not do your physical prowess, Harry, but what is a 

80, if I thought it was likely you would mar- man worth who has no self-control ?” 

i ry in direct opposition to my wishes,’ I asked “Nothing! I know it,” he sighed. “But 
; him what fault he could find in Assunta? somehow or other that fedow Ridgway acts 


*Haven’t I heard you say constantly you 
didn’t know another girl to compare with 
her?’ ‘That’s very true,’ he said, ‘and [ 
have the greatest regard for Miss Fleming, 
but I don’t choose my heir to marry a found- 
ling; and I should cut you off if you did so.’ 


upon me as red rag does on a bull—his white 
hands, and his confounded civility! And 
now, you see, Geoff, the brute is making up 
to Assunta! Suppose”—he stopped and 
knocked the ashes out of his pipe, and looked 
at me straight in the face—* suppose, when 


*Then you may keep your confounded I’m gone, that the fellow’s cleverness gets 
money,’ I cried; ‘for I’d sooner never touch round her? Suppose she draws comparisons 
a farthing of it than give her up? I know between us?” 
what she and you will say, Geoff. I was a “You need fear no comparisons,” said I. 
fool, and I knew it as soon as the words And the pang that slot through me was au- 
were out of my mouth; but-I couldn’t help dible in asigh. “Nvthing can ever displace 
it.. My uncle turned coldly away, and fora you in Assunta’s heart. Your only anxiety 
few minutes he remained silent. At last he now, Harry, strould be to cause her no pain, 
said,‘ You are a very foolish boy, and un- to make yourself more worthy of her. Pa- 
grateful, too, after all I have done for you, tience and courage, and al] will come right. 
However, I am not going to quarrel with you Only remember, the last way to mollify your 
for a few hasty ‘words; only, I think, after uncle is to take the tone with him you have 
the way in which you have chosen to cqn- done to-night.” 
uct yourself towards my guest, and now “What am I to do, Geoff? Pretend to 
towards me, your remaining here just at give in to my uncle? Notgo near my dar- 
present is undesirable. Lord Horton has ling whenI am here? I can’t do that. I 
often asked you to go there when you Kike, can’t bea humbug. She shall be my wife, 
You had better go to-morrow, for the few or no other woman shall. Nothiag shall 
days before you have to be at Oxford.’ Ifelt make me go back from that. God knows I 
stunned, Geoff. Turned out of the house! love her better than anything on earth, Geoff, 
having to leave Assunta in this way! I and I’ll die befote I give her up.” 
couldn’t speak for a bit. My blood was cool He leaned his head between his hands, 
by this time, and Isaw what I had done. and by the movement of his shoulders 1 
There was nothing for it but to beg my un- knew he was more agitated than he liked 
cle to forgive me, and not to send me away. metosee. The oh buther had brought to 
I told him, what was very true, that I was my room a tray with brandy and seltzer- 

ashamed of having spoken to him as I had ‘water, by rry’s orders. Presently he 
done; that I was not ungrateful—that I raised his head, an@ pouring out nearly half 
loved him for all his kindness to me ever a tumbler of brandy, drank it off pure. 

since I was a child, and not for the sake of “ Old boy,” I said, gently, “ don’t get into 
his money; but that, unfortunately, [hadn’t the habit of having recourse to that when- 
always command over my tongue, and said ever you are in trouble. You wont find the 
things, when irritated, which I deeply re- bottle a good friend, but @ terribly extortion- 
gretted after. But I promised faithfully that ate one, who demands more and more for 
this should not occur again, either as re- every drop of temporary comfort he ad- 


‘garded Ridgway or himself, if he would not ministers.” 
send me away. But he was inexorable. He I believe he scarcely h¢ard me. All words 


kept repeating, with that quiet obstinacy of that were not en one subject were wasted at 
his, that he thought it much better that 1 that moment, The stimulant seemed to 
should go—and, in short, go I must, Geoff!” have no other effect than that of calming 
“Iam very sorry, dear old fellow, but, him. He said in a minnté or two: 

after all, it might be worse. Though your “TI must see her aloney Geoff, to-morrow. 
uncle is obstinate, he has behaved with great Give me a pen and ink, agd I’ll slip a piece 
forbearance, in treating your speech as an of paper under her door as I pass.” 

ebullition of boyish folly. But do take the 1 pushed the blotting*book across the ta- 


lesson to heart. You aggrieved Assunta be- ble to him, and he ‘wrote g few lines, 
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“ You'll write to me, Geoff?” he said, as 
he wished me good-night. “ You'll tell me 
truly all that goes on, wont you ?” 

“Twill; but when you are gone, perhaps 
Mr. Walbrooke may not care for me to re- 
main.” 

The next morning, at breakfast, I knew at 
once, by Assunta’s marble stillness, that she 
anid Harry had met, and that she knew all. 
There was no uneasiness, no anxiety, such 
as she had evinced the night before; it was 
the calmness of misery, that has little or no 
hope. Mr. Walbrooke announced, in a little 
set formula, that his nephew had received a 
letter which called him suddenly to his aunt, 
Lady Horton’s. Harry himself said little. 
Mrs. Walbrooke sent a message to Lady Hor- 
ton about a particular shop where to get 
floss silks. Whereupon Mr, Ridgway, who 
was in unusually brilliant spirits, entered 
into a dissertation upon embroidery from 
the earliest ages, described what the “ ves- 
ture of gold, wrought about with divers 
colors” was probably like, which the king’s 
daughter of Scripture wore, and thence, by 
a natural progression, got to that royal piece 
of work, the Bayeux tapestry. Harry bore 
it all with exemplary fortitude; perhaps be- 
cause he was too down-hearted, poor fellow, 
to be irritable. Then, after breakfast, the 
dog-cart, with his portmanteau in it, came 
round to the door, and he bade us good-by. 
To take leave of what one loves best, when 
it is necessary to repress any exhibition of 
feeling, must always be trying, doubly so at 
Harry’s age, and to one of his temperament. 
But botl» he and Assunta went through it 
bravely. I saw it cost him an effort to shake 
Ridgway’s hand, but he did it; and then, 
embracing Lena and his aunt, he jumped 
into the cart, and drove off to meet the 
“stage,” which passed some six miles from 
the Grange. 


CHAPTER IV. 

“ LUTTRELL,” said the squire, turning to 
me as soon as the dog-cart was out of sight, 
“TIT hope that Harry’s sudden departure will 
make no difference in the length of your 


visit to us. Remember that the longer you 
can remain with us the better pleased we 
shall be.” 

I thanked him, and said it would give me 


great pleasure to stay on a little longer at the 


Grange. 
In the course of the morning I saw As- 
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sunta walking alone in the garden, I joined 
her. “ Thisis an unfortunate affair,” I be- 
gan. “ Harry’ s imprudence last night did 
more mischief than we were aware of.” 
“My poor Harry! my poor boy!” she 
sighed. “Ah! Mr. Luttrell, but that was 
not the real cause of his being sent away. 
If it had not been for me he would have 
been scolded for his impertinence to Mr. 
Ridgway, and there would have been an end 
of it. It is I who have driven him away.” 
“No, it is his speaking as he did to his un- 
cle. The most ordinary caution and a sense 


of what was due to Mr. Walbrooke would 


have obviated it. But there is no use in 
crying over spilt milk. You must not be 
too cast déwn by what has occurred. If 
Harry can only be got to restrain himself 
for the future, all will be welkin time, 1 have 
no doubt. That he will remain faithful to 
you Iam very sure; and I believe in the 
accomplishment of almost anything on earth 
with time and perseverance.” 

“Time? Ah! but youth soon flies, and 
life itself is very short. Will he care for me 
when I am old and withered? Then per- 
haps he may be free to marry me.” 

“ But fond of you as all are here,” I said, 
“and with the influence you have in the 
family, Mr. Walbrooke will certainly yield, 
sooner or later, when bre finds that Harry’s 
whole happiness depends on it.” 

She shook her head. * You do not know 
him, nor does Harry, as I do, Look at 
Beauty there in the park, Mr, Luttrell. She 
is Mr. Walbrooke’s favorite mare. He goes 
to her stall every morning, and feeds her 
with carrots. She may run where she likes, 
provided she does not jump this fence, and 
get into this garden. O! then she would be 
very quickly driven out. -Harry’s heart is © 
their garden. I may do what I like except 
enter there. But they can’t keep me out— 
they can’t!” she repeated with triumphant . 
energy, at variance with the despondency 
with which she had hitherto spoken. 

“Then you ought to be happy,” I said, 
with an involuntary sigh. “All the rest is, 
comparatively, of no importance.” 


She looked up with her dark earnest face 


into mine. “But I must not be his ruin. 
He must not sacrifice everything tome. O 
Mr. Luttrell! no one will ever know how I 
fought against this love at first, seeing what 
it must come to! And now, what am I to 


do? Lask myself, what am I to do?” 
“Nothing. Just wait, and trast to the, 
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To you, dear Miss Fleming, and to Harry 
also, this is my first word and my last.” 

Two days went by. Mr. Ridgway’s assi- 

duities, uninterrupted now by the jealousy of 
Harry, seemed to increase, Assunta was a 
little graver, but otherwise appeared in com- 
pany much as usual. The third morning a 
card of invitation appeared on the breakfast- 
table which gave rise to an animated discus- 
sion. There had for some time past been a 
talk of a fancy ball at Hevoir Castle. It was 
now sométhing more than a rumor; the day 
fixed was just three weeks distant. Lena, 
who was of course not yet “ out,” had been 
promised by her uncle that she should go 
to this exceptional entertainment, which, 
being given in a fine old baronial building, 
promised to be a spectacle of gréat brilliancy. 
Mr. Ricgway andI were referred to, to sug- 
gest dresses; but as he knew far more about 
the correct costume of various epochs than 
I did, my help was limited:to a few arrange- 
ments of color, and to making a sketch from 
recollection of a female portrait by some 
Italian of the fifteenth century, the head- 
gear of which, it occurred to me, would suit 
Assunta. Mr. Ridgway at once supplied ev- 
ery deficient detail; he had a Goirgione at 
Hapsbury with a similar costume, which he 
sent for, together with a great variety of old 
Venetian and Genoese stuffs, which he 
begged Miss Fleming to make use of. Nor 
did his generosity stop short here, in which 
case it would no doubt have been declined. 
Among his treasures was a dress in rare 
preservation, which had ‘belonged to Marie 
Antoinette when a girl. It was a sort of Dres- 
den-china-shepherdess attire, with wreaths 
of delicately-embroided roses on a blue 
ground, It fitted Lena’s narrow little body 
as if it had been made for her; and the com- 
mode and sacque became her slender dimen- 
sions vastly. As for myself, money was a 
great consideration to me at that time, as he 
possibly guessed; and when Mr. Walbrooke 
insisted upon my remaining over the ball, 
Ridgway good-naturedly bethought him of a 
muleteer’s dress which he had brought from 
Spain, and which he begged me to wear. Of 
infinite resource, helpfal, ever kind, why was 
it I could not like this man? 

Shortly after this he went home, but he 
was to return for the ball, Hevoir Castle be- 
ing only four miles from the Grange. He 
had, I think, by this time, almost, if not def- 
initely, made up his mind to propose to As- 
punta; but a little delay could do no harm, 
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And at this moment the important subject 
of his costume demanded a good deal of at- 
tention. The night before his departure a 
slight incident occurred which I remember 
made an impression on me, and which may 
have influenced the destinies af those about 
whom I am writing more than was apparent. 

In addition to the guests in the house, Mr. 

Walbrooke had invited some distant neigh- 
bors to dinner. There was a large party; in 
all, five and twenty. Among them was a 
Sir Robgrt Something and his daughters, 
who had lately returned from Italy, where 
he had lived many years for the education 
of his children. He was a poor but very 
proud man, whose character stood high in 
the county, but whose manners were not 
pleasing. Mr. Walbrooke was not intimate 
with him. He lived too near the Grange to 
be invited to stay there, and yet a long hill 
and bleak moor interfered with constant in- 
tercourse Indeed, this was the first time he 
had ever dined at the Grange, I believe, hav- 
ing, when his daughters were children, de- 
clined all such doubtful pleasures as an eight 
mile drive to a country dinner-party. I 
should add that his house lay in precisely 
the opposite direction to Hapsbury. 

I was standing behind the outer circle of 
chairs and ottomans, as awkward young Eng- 
lishmen do before dinner, near to no one I 
knew, and consequently at liberty to watch 
my neighbors’ movements, Not far off sat 
Mr. Ridgway, next to Assunta, but less talk- 
ative than usual, it appeared tome. I should 
almost have said that he was not perfectly 
at his ease, if that had been possible of a 
man whom, it was proverbial, nothing ever 
put out. At all events, I knew, by the rapid 
movement of his cold blue eye from time to 
time, that he was on the alert to listen to 
all that went on around him, The guests 
were now all arrived; several introductions 
took place. Presently Mr. Walbrooke, tak- 
ing Sir Robert’s arm, drew him out of the 
circle, and, as he believed, no doubt, out of 
ear-shot. 

“TI don’t think you know Ridgway of Haps- 
bury, do you?” I heard him ask, “The 
other side of the county, you know.” 

“Who?” asked Sir Robert, with a sur- 
prise which, if assumed, did credit to his 
acting. 

“ Ridgway, the great man of taste, one of 
the cleverest fellows you ever met, who—” 

“So Ihave heard. No, I don’t know him, 


and I had rather not.” 
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The emphasis is not mine, but his. He 
spoke those words so distinctly that I have 
not a doubt but that the subject of this 
colloquy heard them. Sir Robert throughout 
the evening avoided even the side of the 
room where Mr. Ridgway was. And Mr. 
Walbrooke’s obstinacy was wounded even 
more than his friendship. I doubt if the 
baronet was ever asked to the Grange again. 
But those words left their mark. 

I wrote to Harry very fully of all that hap- 
pened. He was now at Oxford, and, having 
passed a dreary time of it with his old aunt, 
was in a condition to appreciate his return 
to college and to the society of his friends. 
Certainly his spirits rose. When I wrote to 
him touching the ball at Hevoir, instead of 
replying in the despondent strain he had as- 
sumed of late, he answered, with gay impu- 
dence, that he hoped Assunta would look 
her very best, and take as much pains with 
her appearance as if he were to be present. 

“ What a coxcomb he is getting,” said I, 
laughing. 

She smiled rathersadly. “ Is it coxcombry 
to speak the truth? He knows it is as he 
says. I should only care to look well to be 
seen by him.” 

His letters to her, of course, I never saw. 
He wrote constantly, and she fed upon his 
words in secret, quoting a passage to me 
now and then, but that she was not at ease 
concerning him I well knew. The love that 
enters into the heart of a woman like As- 
sunta, is not blind; it is a mistake to paint 
him so, 


CHAPTER V. 


Tue night of the ball arrived at last. When 
Assunta appeared in the drawing-room be- 
fore our departure, there was a universal ex- 
clamation. She had never looked so hand- 
some before. She certainly never looked so 
handsome again. She wore the dress in 
which I made the sketch of her, my friend, 
which you possess, Some persons gain by 
rare clothes, carrying any unusual garments 
with a natural grace, as if accustomed to 
them. Assunta was of this number, and so 
was Mr. Ridgway. In its way his was, per- 
haps, the greatest triumph of the evening. 
As Louis the Fifteenth, in a dress of lemon- 
colored satin and silver, with the legitimate 
aids of powder, rouge and patches, he might 
have passed fora man of thirty. His light 
figure and well-turned leg showed to great 
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advantage in the courtly costume of that 
epoch of frippery, and he carried his three- 
cornered hat, his snuff-box and his jewelled 
cane, with an ease which contrasted pleas- 
antly with the crowd of awkward cavaliers, 
disconsolate, and apparently much ashamed 
of themselves, under curly wigs, broad hats 
and plumes, and whose swords were always 
coming into disastrous propinquity with their 
legs. 

As we entered the ballroom I heard one 
old lady say to another: 


“That is the girl, that handsome one in 
the odd dress.” 

“You don’t say so!” exclaimed the other. 
“How sad! How can her friends sacrifice 
her thus? She is very handsome.” 

“Yes; but her birth, you see. And she is 
quite dependent upon the Walbrookes, It 
is a very great marriage for a girl in her po- 
sition to make. I know more than one who 
tried for it. Afterall, he is a charming man; 
there no denying it; so much taste. And I 
dare say all those horrid stories are false. 
Depend upon it, when he is once married 
they will be forgotten.” 

I heard no more. The crowd closed be- 
tween us, and I passed on. It was a bril- 
liant pageant, the first and last sight of the 
kind I have ever seen. It is all before me 
very distinctly now. Of what use to describe 
it? such scenes are familiar to you; and if I 
had the magic power to make it rise up be- 
fore your eyes it would not impress you as it 
did the raw youth to whom it seemed the 
embodiment of a hundred brilliant pictures, 
the figures standing out upon arich subdued 
background of tapestry, carved oak and 
stone. 

“Assunta did not dance much. She attract- 
ed a good deal of attention, as much by the 
ramors that were afloat as by her beauty, I 
doubt not. And Mr. Ridgway justified these 
rumors by scarcely leaving her side. If he 
had hesitated hitherto, he did so no longer. 
She had been submitted to the test of public 
opinion, and that many-tongued voice was 
almost unanimous in deciding her to be not 
only very handsome, but unusually distin- 
guished in carriage and manner. The fas- 
tidious “man of taste” was satisfied. I 
thought I read all this in the open procla- 
mation of his devotion which he made; 
there could be no doubt, for there was no 
disguise, about the fact. Others were to be 
warned off these premises. Assunta was, I 
am sure, unconscious that her name was 


coupled with Mr. Ridgway’s, and listened, as 
she always did, to him with attention, reply- 
ing sometinies with a smile, sometimes with 
a word, sometimes a little wearily perhaps. 
By-and-by a fat gossiping woman came up, 
and whispered a word or two in her ear, ac- 
companied by shrewd nods and becks. As- 
sunta colored crimson, and from that mo- 
ment I saw that she was ill at ease, and 
made an effort to get away from her admir- 
er. She changed her seat, she consented to 
dance, she asked me to take her into the re- 
freshment-room ; but whenever she returned 
to the neighborhood of Mrs. Walbrooke, 
there was Ridgway. I stood exactly oppo- 
site, where I could watch every movement 
of her countenance, and between us was the 
entrance door of the ballroom. 

It was past twelve o’clock, and the revel 
was at its height, when, looking at Assunta, 
I saw her eyes fastened upon this door, 
through which a great crowd was streaming, 
with an expression of wonderment, joy and 
terror, such as I could not account for. At 
that moment the crowd gave way a little, 
and I beheld Harry! Harry, whom we all 
believed to be a hundred miles away, and 
hoped was imbibing wisdom from the breast 
of Alma Mater. It took away my breath; 
but I pushed my way to him as fast as I 
could. Before I could reach him, however, 
he had joined the little group, where Assun- 
ta sat near Mrs. Walbrooke, and Mr. Wal- 
brooke and Lena were standing. As to Mr, 
Ridgway, he had sauntered down the room 
with the cautious carelessness of a man who 
knows how to extricate himself from an 
awkward position. The reception Harry 
met with was characteristic of the variops 
members of his uncle’s family. 

“Dear me!” cried Mrs. Walbrooke. “ How 
very odd! Where did you spring from, Har- 
ry? And such a beautiful dress! Very be- 
coming, too. What is it? O, a hunting- 
dress of George the First. Charming! So 
very nice. You didn’t come in it all the way 
from Oxford, did you?” 

“QO you darling duck!” exclaimed the 
Dresden shepherdess, jumping up, and stand- 
ing on tiptoe, in an ineffectual effort to reach 
his cheek with her pretty lips. “ How glad 
Iam. It seems an age since we saw you. 
You look just like an angel in powder, going 
out hunting; doesn’t he, Assunta? How 
good of you to come. What fun! This is 
the one thing that was wanting to make the 
ball perfect.” 
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Assunta said nothing. I thought he looked 
disappointed; yet her eyes were more elo- 
quent than any words. 

“What mad freak has brought you here, 
Harry?” asked his uncle, with knit brows. 
* Have you got leave? If not, you will be 
rusticated, or get into a terrible scrape, at all 
events.” 

“No,” replied Harry; “ certain little cir- 
cumstances prevented my getting leave, so I 
came off without it. I shall be able to say 
with truth that I did not sleep out of Oxford. 
You see I only miss to-morrow’s prayers. I 
was present this morning, and set off in my 
tandem as soon as they were over, took the 
stage after five and twenty miles, which 
brought me ayood part of the way. The 
remainder of the journey I performed in any 
rattletrap I could pick up from one village 
to another, until I found myself at the King’s 
Head, close to this,an hour ago. I return 
in the same way, as soon as the ball is over. 
I calculated all the costs,” added Harry, 
laughing, “ and I thought it was worth it.” 

“H’m!” grunted Mr. Walbrooke; “ I don’t 
know what your calculations are like. It 
will cost you, or rather me, fifty pounds, if 
it costs a penny.” 

“Well, Uncle Jack, we’ll set that down in 
the place of my whist, which you complained 
of. At all events, this is a harmless amuse- 
ment, and will entail no worse consequences 
than a wigging.” 

“T don’t know that. Iam not so sure of 
its being harmless,” muttered the squire, but 
in so low a tone, that Harry, who had turned 
to Assunta, did not hear him. Harry benta 
little over her, so that his words were inaud- 
ible; then presently he stood erect, and I 
heard him ask her to give him the dance 
which was just beginning. Me. Walbrooke 
fidgeted, and looked round the room, and at 
the same moment Mr. Ridgway came up. 

“T beg your pardon, Miss Fleming; I think 
this is our quadrille.” 

She had risen, and had actually taken 
Harry’s arm. Mr, Ridgway smiled at Harry 
with a polite'bow. Harry repaid it witha 
freezing nod. She colored, and was sorely 
perplexed. 

“You will excuse Miss Fleming. She has 
just promised me this dance,” said Harry. 

“She forgot that she was engaged,” inter- 
rupted Mr. Walbrooke, quickly. “She can- 
not, of course, give up a prior engagement.” 

Harry, glaring and fuming on one side, 
Mr. Ridgway, bland but inexorable on the 
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other, resolved not to relinquish his rights, 
nor yield an inch of his ground; between 
them Assunta looked sadly distressed. Jus- 
tice was so manifestly on the one side, that 
she felt she must yield, or mortally offend 
Mr. Walbrooke, and harm both Harry and 
herself irreparably. With a look of supplica- 
tion up at him, she at last disengaged her 
arm, and placed it in Mr. Ridgway’s. They 
walked away, and Harry’s face, so beaming 
five minutes before, was now black as thun- 
der. He said nothing, but his eyes followed 
them as they took their places in the quad- 
rille, and his nostrils dilated as he watched 
the very ostentatious devotion of Assunta’s 
partner. Now Mr. Ridgway bent down and 
whispered something witty—about their vis- 
a-vis, perhaps—for Assunta, in spite of her 
annoyance, could not help smiling; now, he 
was examining her bouquet, and telling 
some very long story, in that confidential 
manner which in itself looks like an’ avowal 
to the spectators. 

Just then ill-luck brought one of Harry’s 
numerous friends, a coarse, tactless fellow, 
past where we were standing. Seeing the 
direction in which Harry’s gloomy face was 
turned, the man stopped, and catching hold 
of Harry’s arm, with a laugh, cried in a 
hoarse whisper, which pierced through vio- 
lins and clarionets, “So your nose is put out 
of joint in that quarter, eh, Walbrooke? I 
hear it’s all settled. I don’t envy the girl, 
However, that’s her look out. Ha! ha!” 

Harry made no reply; one would have 
said that he had not heard the words, but 
for the way in which he changed color, and 
turned away sharply. The man passed on, 
and Harry’s bitterness at last found vent. 

“So it’s a settled thing, is it,Geoff? Well, 
it was worth coming from Oxford to know 
this. What a fool a man is ever to trust a 
woman !” 

“ What a fool you are, Harry, to let your 
jealousy blind you in this way, and to listen 
to.the gossip of an idiot like that! There is 
not a word of truth in what he, or any one 
else, says about this.” 

“ How do you know? She is not likely to 
tell you. Look at them there. No one can 
say there isn’t some ground for the report. 
Why did she dance with him if she doesn’t 
encourage him ?” 

“ How could she help it when she was en- 
gaged? And if she had refused him at first, 
of course she could have danced with no one 
all the night.” 
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““ She could have thrown him over. If she 
had cared for me she would.” 

“And have made your uncle furious, and 
have done you both incalculable mischief! 
How foolish you are, Harry, not to see that 
all your endeavor now should be to concil- 
iate him,” ° 

“T can’t say I feel much inclined to try,” 
said Harry, between. his teeth, “ when I see 
him doing all he can to ruin my happiness, 
But tliere’s no use standing here. Let us 
come into the supper-room, Geoff. I’ve had 
nothing to drink, and I’m as thirsty as the 
devil.” 

There was a knot of young fellows there 
drinking champagne, who greeted Harry 
very warmly (as, indeed, did every one we 
met). Those were the days when men did 
drink at country balls; I know not what 
they may do now; and soon, to my vexation, 
he was trying to drown his troubles in the 
bottle, and assuming a gayety which I knew 
was far from real. I dreaded, and with good 
reason, the effect of much wine on him in 
his present excited state; and as I watched 
the wild recklessness with which he tossed 
off tumbler after tumbler, I hesitated wheth- 
er it would not be well to fetch Mr. Wal- 
brooke, whose remonstrances might have 
more weight than mine. The fear of doing 
more harm than good—if Harry should for- 
get himself in speaking, as he had once done, 
to his uncle—deterred me; but I would not 
leave him, and urged him, whenever I could 
make myself heard, to return with me to the 
ballroom. A long half hour passed thus, 
and it became evident to me that the wine 
was beginning to take effect; the dull glitter 
of the eye told its tale; the hand tiat raised 
the glass was less steady, 

“Why were you not out with us, yester- 
day, Walbrooke?” said a man who had just 
come in. “A glorious run of five and forty 
minutes without a check,” 

“He wasn’t here. He was having an in- 
glorious run—away from Oxford,” laughed 
another. 

“O! Ah! by-the-by, I heard Ridgway say 
just now—” 

“What did you hear him say?” asked 
Harry, fiercely. . 

“O, he was only chaffing, in that sarcas- 
tic way of his, about your being packed off 
to school, a month ago, for getting screwed 
—and that, now you had run away, your un- 
cle was going to send the naughty little boy 
back to get a whipping.” 
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“ He said that, did he?” Harry ground his 
teeth. “Some one else will get a d—d good 
whipping, I can tell him, if he doesn’t look 
out.” 

“O, he was only joking, my dear fellow!” 
@ “I will teach Mr. Ridgway not to joke 
about me,” cried Harry, filling his glass 
again. 

“Take care, Walbrooke. Though he’s 
such an effeminate looking fellow, I’m told 
he is not to be trifled with. They say that 
he really killed a man in Italy!” 

“Tf he did, it was behind his back!” And 
Harry gave a contemptuous laugh. “He 
has not pluck to stand up in a fair fight, or 
I'd have a round with him in the courtyard. 
A sneaking scoundrel, who palavers one to 
one’s face, and stabs one with his tongue 
when one isn’t present to give him the lie!” 

It was at this moment that Assunta en- 
tered the room upon Ridgway’s arm. The 
quadrille had been long since over, and As- 
sunta, who, during the dance, had caught 
sight of Harry’s lowering face from time to 
time in the crowd, and had+then suddenly 
missed it, had sat down, as I afterwards 
learned from her, a prey to serious anxiety 
about him. Where was he? Why did he 
not come to her? Surely he was not so un- 
reasonable as not to forgive her for leaving 
him? And where was Mr. Walbrooke? She 
prayed to Heaven that he and Harry might 
have no altercation! This nervous terror at 
last got the better of every other considera- 
tion. She would sooner have asked any one 
in the room to give her an arm than Mr, 
Ridgway; but no one else was near, and she 
could bear this suspense no longer. Under 
the pretext that she wanted a glass of wa- 
ter, she asked him to take her through the 
rooms. No doubt Mr. Ridgway divined the 
cause of this sudden thirst; and perhaps a 
shrewd suspicion of where and how they 
would find Harry made him nothing loth to 
assist in-the search. 

“Ah! here is our young friend,” he whis- 
pered, as they entered the supper-room. 
“Very jovial, I see, winecup in hand. He 
should have come as Bacchus; only wauts 
the thyrsus and ivy-wreath. And such an 

* abundant flow of words, too! He might have 
played the part of his own magpie. The 
magpie, you know, Miss Fleming, was dedi- 
cated to the god of wine.” 

“Mr. Ridgway,” said Harry, advancing 
with no very steady gait,and with a flaming 
face, “ will you be good enough to repeat be- 
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fore me what you have been saying of me 
beuind my back ?” 

“ Harry, Harry! for Heaven’s sake!” mur- 
mured Assunta, 

“Perhaps you will reconduct Miss Flem- 
ing to the ballroom, and then meet me in 
the courtyard to give me this explanation,” 
continued Harry. 

Mr. Ridgway shrugged his shoulders, with 
a smnile, 

“T have none to give, my dear young gen- 

tleman. I paid you a pretty compliment 
just now, in saying you were godlike, with 
that winecup in your hand, Bacchus was a 
gentleman—it was only his satyrs who were — 
boisterous and vulgar,” added Mr. Ridgway, 
with a little drawl. 
_ “You have been turning me into ridicule 
then, for Miss Fleming’s amusement, also, 
liave you?” roared Harry, who was now 
fairly beside himself. 

“Harry, dear Harry! pray—” supplicated 
Assunta, taking his arm; but it seemed as if 
her voice, on this occasion, only maddened 
him the more. 

“Tam like Bacchus—am I? There shall 
be one point of resemblance the less very 
quickly. The wine shall no longer be in my 
hand. I'll make you a present of it.’’ 

And so saying, he raised his arm, and 
would have dashed the champagne full in 
Mr. Ridgway’s face, but that the glass was 
struck from his hand at the same moment, 
and shivered on the floor, A few drops 
only did, in their transit, reach the sleeve of 
Mr. Ridgway’s yellow satin coat. It was 
Mr. Walbrooke, who, in the very nick of 
time, had arrived on the scene to avert what 
must have led to a terrible catastrophe, 
Alas! would it not have been better to have 
let Fate work her will then, instead of hold- 
ing her hand for atime? We, in our short- 
sightedness, regarded it then as a mercy; [ 
cannot do so now. 

That scene is before me still; Harry, like 
some wild animal held at bay, between As- 
sunta and Mr. Walbrooke; Ridgway, with 
admirable coolness, wiping the splashes from 
off his sleeve with a laced handkerchief. 
the circle of silent spectators—I see it all. 
The mad boy was at length dragged away 
by his uncle and Assunta; vociferating 
loudly, and calling upon Mr. Ridgway to 
fight him, when and where he liked. I 
thought it better to stay, and plead what 
extenuation I could for Harry. 

“Our young friend,” said Mr. Ridgway, 
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with a light laugh, in reply to my excuse 
that a little wine quite turned Harry’s head, 
and rendered him unaccountable for his ac- 
tions, “our young friend has not studied 
drinking asa fine art. Do you remember 
what Rabelais says? ‘ Boyre simplement et 
absolument ... aussy bien boyvent les bestes,’ 
This young gentleman may be said to drink 
fabsolument,” eh? much as the carps do, 
*T were vain to expect much more self-con- 
trol in him than in them,” 

“TI hope you will forgive him, Mr. Ridg- 
way,” I said. 

“O dear, yes;” but though he smiled, 
there was an expression in his eye which 
struck me unpleasantly, and which I thought 
of long after. “Not that he will apologize, 
Mr. Luttrell. A man needs to be a gentle- 
man toown himself in the wrong. But fam 
glad he did not throw the wine in my face, 
because I suppose the conventional laws of 
society would have obliged me to call him 
out, which I had rather not do, As it is— 
suppose we have some of this aspic de vol- 
aille? I declare, I am quite hungry.” 

In the course of time Mr. Walbrooke re- 
joined us, 

“ Ridgway,” he began, “ I am more grieved 
and ashamed of my nephew’s conduct than 
I can express to you. I believe I have 
brought him to some sense of shame him- 
self. At all events, when he is really sober 
(which will not be for some time), I feel 
sure that he will deplore his behaviour this 
evening. If I did not know you to be one 
of the kindest and most forbearing of men, 
I should not know how to ask you to return 
with us to the Grange. Our scapegrace, 
however, will not be there—he returns to 
Oxford at once.” 

“ He will not shake hands with me, I sup- 
pose?” Mr. Ridgway smiled sweetly. “ He 
will not afford me the gratification of forgiv- 
ing him? Well, well, my dear Walbrooke, 
he is right. He knows the bitter farce of 
that inducement to forgive a man, ‘ by so 
doing thou shalt heap coals of fire upon his 
head” Though scriptural, not quite chari- 
table, eh? Who can be expected to empty 
the coal-box on his own head? No, the 
least said in this matter the soonest mend- 
ed; and when Master Harry and I next 
meet, it will be quite forgotten.” 

The squire said little more on the subject, 
but began to talk of going home; it was two 
o’clock, and Lena was unused to late hours, 
and Mrs, Walbrooke was tired, and it was a 


cold night—and—in short, a number of 
transparent pretexts for avoiding the possi- 
bility of another collision between the bel- 
ligerents. The poor little shepherdess, who 
was ignorant of all that had been going on, 
was in despair at the summons, being en- 
gaged for the next two dances; but no one 
ever attempted to appeal against a fiat of 
Mr. Walbrooke’s. I volunteered to look for. 
Miss Fleming, while the squire sent his ser- 
vant to, the stables for the carriage; but I 
had not proceeded far on my search, before 
Harry’s uncle overtook me. 

“Mr. Luttrell, I cannot trust myself to 
speak to that boy again to-night. His con- 
duct has exasperated me beyond endurance, | 
Over and above his insolence to Mr. Ridg- 
way, he has thought fit to question my con- 
‘duct in a way I will not stand. He chooses 
to fancy himself in love with Miss Fleming, 
and to resent the fact of any one else’s pay- 
ing her any attention. Now i wish you to 
convey this message tohim from me. Until 
he promises me that this absurd folly shall 
cease, Ido not mean him to return to the 
Grange. I will not be subject to a recur- 
rence of such scenes as to-night’s—or such 
insolence as obliged me to send him from 
the Grange. When he can behave himself 
properly, and will express some contrition 
for his conduct, I will receive him, and not 
before. He has his allowance, and can spend 
the vacation where he pleases. Be good 
enough to tell him that from me.” 

I found them together in a deserted room 
at the end of the suite, standing by an open 
window. It was a clear frosty night, which, 
under ordinary circumstances, would not 
have invited the admission of more air than 
necessary. But Assunta, regardless of her- 
self, had opened the window; for Harry’s 
head was burning, and she believed that the 
keen sharpness of the night would restore 
him sooner than anything. What had passed 
between them, I knew not, but that he had 
forgotten all his jealous suspicions of her, 
was clear. Their hands were linked togeth- 
er, and they stood there like two sorrowful 
children, silent, with traces of tears upon 
their cheeks, looking out into the deep peace- 
ful sky, lit by its myriad stars. 

“You are summoned, Miss Fleming,” I 
said, “and you and Harry had better say 
good-by here, for tife squire does not wish 
to see him again to-night. If you remain 
here, Harry, I will return to you, and find 
my way back to the Grange somehow.” 


Poor young hearts! Had either of them 
a foreboding of the future when they bade 
each other that farewell? I only know that 
Assunta’s face was white and rigid as the 
face of death when she joined me in the 
next room—for I had sauntered away from 
them. She said not a werd. We found 
Mrs. Walbrooke in the bustle of cloaking. 
Ten minutes afterwards they drove off, and 
I returned to Harry. We had a long con- 
versation, which it is needless to repeat here. 
I told him, as gently as I could, the’ sub- 
stance of his uncle’s words, and implored 
him to exercise a little discretion in his 
communications with Mr. Walbréoke, The 
squire was greatly incensed, I said, and in- 
finite tact would be required to adjust mat- 
ters; one false step, one hasty letter, might 
prove irreparable, 

He was sober enough now, and seemed 
heartily ashamed, less of his behaviour to 
Ridgway than of having unjustly suspected 
Assunta, and of having allowed himself to 
be drunk in her presence. “I suppose,” he 
said, sadly, “‘ the doors of the old house will 
be shut against me now foratime. I will 
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write nothing, if I can help it, to offend my 
uncle; I promise you, Geoff, to be discreet, 
and on paper I think I can be, better than 
in talking. But if he expects,” he added, 
with a rekindling of the old fiery pride, “ if 
he expects that I am going to truckle to him 
for his money, if he expects to get any prom- 
ise out of me about Assunta, he is mistaken, 
I will never say or do anything to lead him 
to suppose that I give her up. It’s as much 
as I shall be able to do to keep silent, know- 
ing that that scoundrel is constantly near 
her, and that it is my uncle’s doing.” 
I walked with him under the starlit sky, 
to the King’s Head; I helped him to stuff 
his fine clothes into a valise, and don some- 
thing more suitable to a journey through 
England in this nineteenth century. Then 
a dog-cart came round to the inn door; Har- 
ry wrung my hand, jumped on the seat, and 
drove away in the frosty night; the lamps 
sending weird lights upon the hedge, on 
either side, which were visible for half a 
mile along the straight and level road. 
[TO BE CONTINUED.] 


THE HILLBURY ROSE. 


BY MRS. E, A. WARREN. 


perfectly outrageous and abominable 

—it makes the blood boil in my veins! 
and they to fancy themselves ladies, for- 
sooth! Ladies—heaven save the mark! why 
they don’t begin to have even decent man- 
ners. See how they treat Rosa Dane.” 

Thus, “in the heat of youthful blood,” 
spoke my nephew, Fred Manning, and when 
I tried to cool him down, he broke forth 
again. “If I kept this house they'd all be 
packed out before to-morrow morning, bag 
and baggage!” 

Fred was a nineteen year old boy, out on 
a college vacation; I was his “ aunt Rebie;” 
not that I was baptized by any such heathen- 
ish name, for my parents were sensible, God- 
fearing people, and gave me the good scrip- 
tural name of Rebecca, but my nephews and 
nieces, with their new-fangled notions, had 
converted it into Rebie, and how was I to 
help myself? of course, I was an old maid, 
and a good deal of a one, with gray hair and 
spectacles, and had come into the country 
to keep Fred out of mischief, mend his torn 


clothes and rest my old bones. We had 
found an old-fashioned country inn, half 
buried in vines, where everything was clean 
and wholesome, with great wafts of fresh air 
sweeping through the rooms, and morning- 
glories looking in at the windows; besides, 
we had delicious cream and fresh vegetables, 
and so congratulated ourselves on our good 
luck in lighting on such an Eden. 

Rosa Dane was the only daughter of our 
host, and by turns, she was the table-waiter, 
chamber-maid, pastry-cook and young lady 
of the establishment. She was a pretty 
creature, bright and fresh as a May morning, 
and one of those handy Yankee maidens 
who can turn their hands to anything; and ° 
it did my old eyes good to look at her as she 
tripped round the house, or stood at the 
tidy kitchen table concocting the ‘daintiest 
of tea biscuits; and when she came out in 
the afternoon to play croquet, in her pretty 
pink muslin, she was as fresh and lovely as. 
one of the blush roses that grew in the little 
dooryard, Yes, she was rightly named 
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Rosa. She was a good little thing, too, for 
at odd times I had long chats with her, and 
was delighted to find what nice, sensible 
notions she had about life and its duties. 
She was a bit romantic, to be sure, as girls, 
who live in such quiet places are apt to be, 
and none the worse for it, either, the dear 
innocents! 

It had never occurred to me that our 
paradise could be invaded, till one night the 
stage stopped in a cloud of dust before the 
vines, discharging a perfect avalanche of 
Saratoga trunks and beflounced matrons 
and maidens, five in ali. 

It produced a grand excitement, and we 
hardly knew our quiet old inn under this 
changed aspect. It would hardly be fair to 
say a serpent had crept into our Eden; but 
a discordant element was certainly intro- 
duced; the new-comers belonging to that 
class, who, without the slightest particle of 
taste for natural scenery or rural life, thrust 
themselves into small country places, appar- 
ently for the express purpose of being un- 
confortable themselves and making every- 
body else sof who expect clam-chowder and 
lobster-salad on the highest, mountain top, 
three hundred miles from the sea; and the 
laws of nature not being reversed for their 
accommodation, they spend their time in 
fuming and fretting over the deprivation. 
We had found our rooms nice and comfort- 
able, the table excellent, and every one kind 
and obliging;—they found the rooms “ hor- 
rid,” the meats “abominable,” the people 
“pert and disagreeable.’ Why, finding 
everything so dreadful, they did not go away 
was a mystery; but they staid on and 
fretted. 

Poor little Rosa had a hard time of it; she 
trotted her feet off trying to please them, 
but to no purpose; they were terribly rude 
to her, and Fred, at every meal, was just 
ready to swear at them for it. It was amus- 
ing to see how bland and courteous they 
were to us, after discovering we belonged to 
a family they were pleased to consider old 
enough to associate with; but this only 
heightened Fred’s disgust. 

They had been in Hillbury about two 
weeks, when Fred gave utterance to the 
words at the head of this narrative. He 
and I had come out on a fishing excursion, 
and as we sat eating our lunch under a tree 
we discussed our fellow-board@rs somewhat 
freely. 

“They are shoddy—real shoddy—no la- 


dies ever behaved as they do,” he exclaimed, 
devouring a hug doughnut with incredible 
alacrity, 

“Hardly shoddy,” I said; “for they can 
be ladylike when they choose, but certainly 
not true ladies—a lady is always consider- 
ate of others.” 

“Considerate? I should think not, in- 
deed! It makes me as mad as a March 
hare to see them ordering Rosa round and 
insulting her as they do. I shall give them 
a blast some day that will shock their deli- 
cate sensibilities—you see if I don’t!” 

“ Now, Fred, do control yourself,” I said; 
“don’t, I beg of you, go to getting up a scene 
in a country tavern!” 

“Let them behave themselves decently, 
then!” And the youth stretched himself 
out on the grass and ruminated: 

“ Aunt Rebie, do you consider Rosa Dane 
a lady?” he asked, after a little pause, in 
which I counted my stitches, for I had 
brought my crocheting. 

“She has a refined nature,” I answered; 
“she isa little gem, but needs polishing,” 
—for indeed the child was a modest, gentle 
little thing. 

“Wouldn’t she make a sensation now, in 
a Fifth Avenue drawing-room!” he said. 
“Dress her up a little, and she’d be down- 
right stunning!” 

“ Perhaps so—but I should be sorry to see 
her there,” I answered ; “she is exactly fitted 
to her present surroundings, and I hope will 
always remain the simple, pure-hearted 
country girl she is now; by-and-by marry- 
ing some nice young farmer lad. Wouldn’t 
she make a busy little bee of a farmer’s 
wife ?” 

“No coarse boor of a farmer is good 
enough for her!’ cried Fred, in an excited 
tone. 

“ All farmers are not coarse and boorish,” 
Isaid; “hers must be a right manly and 
intelligent one, and as refined as she; there 
are such.” 

“Doubted; but doesn’t she behave like 
an angel to those hateful F. F. B.’s?” 

These initials being on the trunks of our 
fellow-boarders, Fred always chose to thus 
designate them, averring they stood for 
First Families of Boston. i 

“Yes, she’s a good amiable puss as 
lived,” I said. 

“Do you know, auntie,” said Fred, after 
another little pause, “I think that youngest 
F.F.B. is getting to be a little sweet on me?” 
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“Fred Manning, I’m ashamed of you!’ I 
cried. 

And I was—I knew he was conceited—all 
boys of nineteen are, and the only hope is 
that some of it will get knocked out of them 
in college, or somewhere else—but that he 
should be puffed up to that degree, as to be 
fancying girls were failing in love with him 
was beyond belief! and he scarcely out of 
his sleeved aprons yet! 

“T am heartily ashamed of you,” I said 
again, “for being such a coxcomb as to 
dream of such a thing! I thought you were 
enough of a gentleman to take higher views 
of women.” 

To do the boy justice he blushed at this 
—but still his voice was rather sulky as he 
answered: 

“Then let women respect themselves, if 
they expect respect from us.” 

There was something in this—when I 
thought of all the flirting, giggling, nonsen- 
sical girls there are in the world, I could not 
80 much blame the boy. 

“TI despise women like the F.F. B.’s,” he 
added, “ but from the bottom of my heart I 
reverence a true-hearted, noble girl, like 
Rosa Dane; she is as beautiful as an angel, 
and as good and pure as she is beautiful.” 

I wondered at his excited manner, and re- 
plied rather coolly: 

“Yes, she’s a good little girl, and well 
adapted to the place she’s in.” 

'“ Adapted to any place,” he cried; “she 
would grace a palace and be its light and 
glory—and she shall be the light and glory 
of my home, if I can win her love!” 

I dropped my crochet needle and sat stiff 
asa stock, gazing at the boy. 

“ Yes,’ he went on, in the same excited 
way, “I love her—love her as I do my own 
soul—yea, a thousand times better, and no 
power on earth shall keep me from making 
her my wife! I know what you are going to 
say,” he said, turning round and facing me 
—* you are going to tell me about my fami- 
ly, and wealth, and education, and all that 
stuff, but you needn’t. You have been all 


amy life teaching me that such things are of 


little consequence compared with moral 


worth; and now, you'll turn right round. 


and falsify all these assertions, and try and 
make me as mean, and low, and selfish as 
the worst! But you wont succeed—I love 
Rosa Dane as never man loved a woman, 
and I swear that nothing on earth shall sep- 
arate us!” 
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“As never man loved a woman!” To 
hear that, and neither of them better than 
babies, 

“Of course, I shall see she is sent to 
school and gains a few accomplishments,” 
he added, “and by the time I am through 
college she will be fit to adorn any circle in 
the land. If my family have one spark of 
honorable feeling, they will be proud to own 
her; if they haven’t, the worse for them— 
that’s all! My course is fixed, and nothing 
in heaven or earth shall alter it!” 

How the boy shocked me! But I could 
not say a word, to save my life. 

Great masses of black clouds were rolling 
up in the west, darkening all the hills; but 
they were nothing to the blackness and con- 
fusion in my mind. 

“J—I think,” I at last stammered—* we 
had—better go home,” 

So home we drove, neither of us speak- 
ing a word on the way. 

Once more in the quiet of my own room, 
the absurdity of my predicament overcame 
me. Here was I, Rebecca Manning, spin- 
ster, aged fifty-five, sitting in a,country tav- 
ern with a furious love-affair on my hands! 
Was there ever anything so ridiculous? It 
was perplexing, too; for what was to be 
done? Fred was boiling over with a boy’s 
first honest passion, and it was not to be 
scoffed at; it might injure him for life to 
embitter him now. A far worse thing might 
have come to him than to love and marry a 
pure-hearted, pretty girl, like Rosa Dane; 
yet I knew his parents would regard it as 
the height of folly. There was some truth 
in what Fred had said: we do exhort our 
sons to be upright and honorable; we tell 
them that truth and integrity are far supe- 
rior to wealth and worldly position; but 
when they attempt to do anything that will 
compromise their standing in “ our set,” no 
matter how noble, and self-sacrificing, and 
honorable it may be, do we not often show 
them, after all our fine talk, that we dread 
loss of caste more than loss of honor? Fred’s 
feeling was honorable, yet I confess the idea 
of a connection with the Danes was not 
agreeable to me. And yet how infinitely 
superior was Rosa to the F. F. B,’s in all that 
fits a woman to be a strength and joy to her 
husband’s heart and home? Was I then 
all wrong—worldly, and purse-proud, and 
hard-hearted? The matter worried and 
puzzled me; and I heartily wished this 
childish affair had never been thought of, 
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Yes, their youngness and greenness—here 
was a place I could plant myself upon; what 
did children of nineteen and seventeen know 
of theirown minds? By the time Fred was 
twenty-four he would be worshipping some 
stately Juno or Diana, as unlike as possible 
to the pretty barmaid of the inn, Yes, I 
could tell him this: tell him it would be dis- 
honorable to ensnare such a young girl’s 
affections, and make him promise to say 
nothing to her now; promising on my part, 
that if, when he was ready to marry, he 
should still prefer her, I would use my influ- 
ence to propitiate his parents. 

I went to sleep on this: though my sleep 
was none of the soundest, and I was glad to 
see the sunlight and the morning-glories, I 
went down to breakfast all prepared to ad- 
vise and admonish Fred, when I could get 
him to myself. But “Man proposes, God 
disposes,” as the French satirist has said. 

When I entered the breakfast room, I saw 
at a glance my advice would not be needed, 

There was Fred, flushed and confused, 
putting salt into his coffee and stirring it 
with a fork, totally oblivious of what he was 
about—while Rosa, pale as a ghost, upset 
the milk pitcher, scalding Mrs. F. F. B.’s 
aristocratic hand with the boiling contents. 
Then followed a scene. Mrs. F. F. B., with 
smarting flesh and hotter temper, flared up, 
calling Rosa “a careless, bungling hussy.” 
On this, Fred flared up, insisting that Rosa 
“should be treated as a lady in his pres- 
ence,” which so astonished Mrs. F. F. B. 
that forgetting her pain she absolutely glar- 
ed at him in her amazement: and the young 
Miss F. F. B., as if to cap the climax, simper- 
ingly asked Fred, “if he didn’t consider the 
equality of races a very beautiful theory in- 
deed ?” evidently regarding Rosa as a Mon- 
golian, or something of that sort, Fred 
snarling out a“ No” left the room, slam- 
ming the door after him, while Rosa dissolv, 
ed in tears, took refuge in the kitchen. 

Mrs. F. F. B., in a stately manner, after 
exclaiming, “ most extraordinary, certainly !” 
announced her intention of leaving Hillbury 
as soon as possible, “ without one regret,” as 
she civilly informed me, 

Yes, the young folks had got the start of 
an old coach like me, and the mischief ‘was 
done. I dreaded to meet Fred, I confess, 
but the unmannerly boy took himself off 
without coming near me, only leaving 
word he was gone out gunning and should 
not be back till night. Soall I could do 


was to make the most of my crocheting, and 
meditate through all the long hours of that 
interminable Angust day. I made a sad 
botch in my affghan, and my meditations 
were nothing but a muddle of uncomfortable 
thoughts. The only point on which I was 
clear was, that I would never again, till my 
dying day, attempt to matronize a nineteen 
year old boy. If it could have been done 
safely anywhere it could be in such a quiet 
place as Hillbury, and yet what a state of 
things we had all contrived to get ourselves 
into! 

Rosa flitted about that day pale as a 
ghost. I pitied the child; what right had 
anybody to disturb her young mind by 
such nonsense as love-making ? It was a cru- 
el shame, and Fred ought to have known 
better; and at least to have asked advice of 
me before plunging her into all this trouble. 
The household were a good deal occupied 
in getting the five F. F. B.’s ready for their 
departure, preparatory to which a_ vast 
amount of washing, clear-starching, ironing, 
trunk-mending, fretting and fault-finding 
had to be done, : 

There was no Fred at the tea-table; and 
when the twilight deepened and he came 
not, I began to be really afraid something 
had happened to him—perhaps, he had shot 
himself and was lying helpless in the woods. 
At last, I grew so much alarmed I went to 
see if Mr. Dane considered it best to send 
any one to hunt him up. AsI went down 
the stairs I chanced to look out at the back 
window in the hall, and lo! there were Fred 
and Rosa walking leisurely down the lot— 
she looking on the ground, and he bending 
over her in the most lover-like way imagi- 
nable. Well! well! he was not shot—that 
was a comfort; but my mind “ was greatly 
tumbled up and down,” as Bunyan says, and 
I did not sleep at all well that night either. 
Indeed, I spent the greater part of it in 
concocting a letter to Fred’s father, who I 
was sure had better first receive the news 
through me, as Fred would be certain to 
bolt it out in the most offensive way; and if 
I dozed, it was to dream of infuriated fath- 
ers and headstrong sons dashing each other’s 
brains out with Hillbury rocks; so that 
again the morning light was welcome. 

At six o’clock the tri-weekly stage went 
off, bearing the whole tribe of F. F. B.’s, 
trunks, flounces, ill-humor and all. Having 
takeh my leave of them the night before, I 
watched the departure from my chamber 
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window; but what was my surprise to see 
Fred mount beside the driver on the box 
and drive off. 

“Well! well!” I said to myself again; and 
I had to fall back on my crocheting and 
meditations for another day; and if some of 
the latter were on the remarkable freedom 
with which young men treated their elders, 
they could not be considered inappropriate. 

That evening as I sat by my window, 
watching the crimson glory fade from the 
western sky, I heard a low tap at my door. 
On opening it, Rosa crept in, looking as if 
she had cried her eyes out. 

Poor thing! my old maid’s heart, which I 
verily believe has still a soft spot in it, 
warmed to her; and wher she sat down on 
a low stool at my feet, and laying her head 
in my lap, burst into a fresh tempest of sobs, 
I was quite overcome, 

“Miss Manning,” she whispered, “I 
couldn’t help it—I seuldn’t. Am I so very, 
very bad 2” 

“No, not bad, my child,” I said, “but I 
do wish this had ntt happened.” 

For though I couhl not be angry with the 


poor girl, as she had never put herself in 
Fred’s way, nor flirted, nor been unwomanly 


in any sense, still I wished to show her I 
was not pleased that it had all been settled 
and no oné consulted. I could not exactly 
blame her for loving Fred; but still, they 


need not have humied matters so, 
“Tcouldn’t help it!” she again whispered 


—this time the blood rushing to her face 
in crimson floods—* I couldn’t help it—I do 
love Robbie, and Nave, ever since he was a 
child !” 

So it was Robbie she loved, and not Fred! 


This altered the case; and in my relief I 
said all kinds of confforting things to the child. 


“T’ve known him always,” she continued, 
“and last year I promised to marry him; 
and I couldn’t break a solemn promise, you 
know, now he is away. And, O Miss Man- 
ning, if you could only see Robbie,” she said, 
lifting her flushed face, with a pretty pride 
flashing out from her eyes, “I know you 
wouldn’t blame me—he is so manly and so 
brave; so true and good—ever so much too 
good for poor little me!” ; 

I was -not disposed to question Robbie’s 


. perfections, or lessen her esteem for them, 


and assured her I thought she was doing 


exactly right in remaining true to him. 
“ And do you—do you think—he will feel 


_wovery bad?” she aswed, evidently meaning 


Fred ; “ will—will anything happen to him— 
do you think?” 

Now at seventeen I should have felt just 
as Rosa did—that a disappointment in love 
would certainly be followed by suicide, or at 
the best a blighted life; but since, I have 
found out that men are, for the most part, 
remarkably sustained under such afflictions; 
they possess marvellously recuperative 
powers, which enable them to transfer their 
affections to a new object with great appar- 
ent ease and satisfaction; and I hastened 
to assure the distressed Rosa that I hoped 
Fred would survive this disappointment 
and become a good and useful man, 

Fred came back the next day, down- 
hearted and moody enough; and he andI 
left Hillbury soon after. He was by no 
means an agreeable companion on the home- 
ward journey; but he never spoke to me 


again of Rosa Dane, and in a week or two 


went back to college—‘a sadder anda _ wi- 
ser man.” I pitied him, for the mortification 
was a keen one; but in my heart I fancied 
it would do him no great harm to find every 
girl he met was not in love with him, 


This was seven years ago. In the inter- 
val, I had known little about the Danes or 
Hillbury; but last September I went there 
again to spend a week ortwo. Fred, hav- 
ing the week before started West on a bridal 


tour, did hot accompany me, Everything 


looked unchanged at the old inn, saving that 
Rosa’s bright face was wanting. The next 
morning she came up to see me; and in the 
afternoon I went and took tea with her in 
the pretty cottage where she lived, about a 
mile distant. 


She blushed when she presented Robbie 


to me; and as she stood by his side with a 
little fac-simile of herself in her arms, I 
thought I had never seen a prettier picture 
—he, brown, tall and manly; she, sweet, fair 


*and womanly; and the baby as dainty and 


sweet a rosebud as ever nestled on the par- 
ent stalk. Yes, she was still the blooming 
“ Rose of Hillbury”—the name I had given 
her at first and which fitted her so well. 
Mrs. Fred Manning is a tal) brunette, dig- 
nified and stately, with great reserve of 
manner. [sometimes wonder if her husband 
ever thinks of Rosa Dane and his boyish 
love? He certainly seems perfectly satisfied 


with the totally different type of woman- 
hood he has wooed and won, and is none 
the worse for having been once refused. 


Justine, 


QUESTIONS. 
BY EARL MARBLE. 


‘Do you know what I did just now, ma chere, 
As I gazed on your eloquent carte de visite, 
And marvelled the while o’er its beauty so rare, 

And each expression so faultlessly sweet? 


I had gazed in the soulful, lustrous eyes, ; 
That were seemingly bent to a world ideal, 
And been thrilled with a sweet and glad surprise, 
| At their spoken thoughts to truth so leal. 


. My eyes on the shaded cheek then fell, . 
And, lower down, to a brighter glow, 
Where the light streamed over the bosom’s swell 
That gleamed like the purest drifted snew. 


And then my eyes I raised to the lips, 
Where rival beauties come and go, 
And the half-smile suffers a partial eclipse, 


From the sterner thought that murmurs “ No.” 


And then I softly imprinted a kiss 
On the passionate wealth that centres there, 
And wondered if you would chide me for this, 


' Tf you were looking at me, ma chere, 


And I wondered, too, ma chere ami, 

If you were here instead of the carte, 
If yon would murmur a simple “ Oui” 

If I dared press you close to my heart, 


* And kiss your warm lips, sweeter than balm, 


And pulsing with life that is rioting there, 


_Instead of these placid, and sphinx-like, and calm, 
That return not my most ardent kisses, ma chere. 


JUSTINE, 


BY BLANCHE SHAW. 


“Poor, poor thing! Dead alone, among 
strangers. Harry, is it not dreadful!” Mrs. 
St. Dunstan looked at her husband with tears 
in her blue eyes. 

§ “ Yes, Mary, it is very sad for her, but the 


child’s fate is the saddest. Is there nothing. 


by which her friends can be traced ” 

“ Nothing at all. You remember, Harry, 
even her name is unknown.” 

Mr. St. Dunstan looked musingly mto the 
fire. 

“Has any provision been made for the 
child ?”. 

“None. The woman in the next room 
took her some food, but she refused it, and 


still sits, like a statue of despair, by her dead 
mother. O Harry, it is terrible to see her!” 
“Poor child!’ said Harry; and picking up 
his interrupted book, he-resumed his reading. 
Mrs. St. Dunstan leaned her pretty head on 
her hand, and by the lines on her brow, one 
could see she was thinking deeply on a 
knotty subject. She looked at her husband 
as if she half expected he would see her 
trouble, and come te her help; but he, in 
spite of his interest i the dead stranger, was 


very deeply interested in his book, and she 


was obliged to open the subject unassisted. 
. “Harry!” said she, in a low voice. 
He put down the book and looked at her. 


She again waited for him to speak, but he 
only waited in turn for her; and twisting 
her hands together, she exclaimed: 

“What do you think? Would you mind 
—could we take the child?” 

Harry laid the book on the table. 

“My dear Mary, taking that child would 
be assuming a very serious responsibility.” 

Mary’s face fell. 

* You object to it.” 

“No, my dear, I don’t object. I share 
your sympathy for the little orphan, and I 
am anxious to do all I can to help her. But 
to take her, Mary, inures upon us a greater 
responsibility, I fear, than you have thought 
of.” ° 

“How, Harry? If I am able to control 
and guide a rough boy like Aubury, I ought 
to be competent to take care of a gentle lit- 
tle girl.” 

She looked at him with an injured air. 

Harry smiled. , 

“ My dear, I was not speaking of your dis- 
cipline, which every one knows is faultless, 
I was speaking of the higher moral responsi- 
bility which we would be obliged to assume. 
You say the child’s mother seems a lady, 
If we take the child we take her as our own. 
- ‘We must give her the affection of parents, 
and try to win a daughter’s love in return; 
and if in the future she should not fulfil our 
hopes, we must bear with her more patiently 
and tenderly than if she were our own child, 
Did you think of all this, Mary?” 

Mary was silent a moment, and then said: 

“No. But, Harry, I don’t see anything 
very formidable in it. I know we shall love 
the little thing, and if we do that, all the 
rest will be easy enough.” . 

“ Yes, as long as love lasts, all will be well; 
but suppose anything should cancel love. 
What then, Mary ?” 

“T trust, Harry, I should do my duty.” 

Harry leaned forward and drew his wife to 
him. 

“Then, darling, the little orphan shall 
share our home, and be a sister to Aubury. 
And may Heaven give us wisdom and 
strength to be faithful to the charge !” 

And little Justine was carried from her 
mother’s grave to be a daughter in the St. 
Dunstan mansion. 

“ Justine, draw that curtain, and then ar- 
range my pillows, I am very tired. I do 
wonder if this day is ever coming to a close.” 

“ Unless the system of revolution is sud- 
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denly stopped, it is obliged to, mamma,” 
laughed a brown-haired maiden, as she went 
to the window. “It is a shame, mamma, to 
shut out this lovely twilight. I wish you 
would let me bring you to the window to see 
this glorious sunset, I know it would do 
you good.” 

“Do me good when my head is splitting! 
Child, I wish you would hurry and arrange 
these pillows. Isn’t it most time for Au- 
bury?” 

Justine shook up the pillows and looked 
at the clock. 

“ It’s only half-past five; and he wont be 
here before seven. Let me bathe your head. 
It will make you sleep, and then you will be 
fresh when he comes.” 

“Fresh! my fresh days are over. But you 
can bathe my head if you don’t think it 
too much trouble.” The last was said in a 
querulous tone, but Justine, regardless of it, 
began to bathe her head, and she was soon 
sleeping. 

This little scene took place fourteen years 
after our story opened, and the friendless 
little orphan had grown to be a beautiful 
brown-haired, blue-eyed maiden. They had 
cast their “ bread upon the waters,” and not 
after many days, but at once, had the waves 
cast back the offering at their feet. Justine 
was the sunbeam of their home; and when 
her father died, his last act was to lay. his 
hand in blessing on her head, and commit to 
her care her mother’s failing health. Soon 
after his death Aubury left home for Europe, 
and Justine was left to fulfil her duty alone, 
and nobly she did it. She had idolized her 
father, and though she loved her mother ten- 
derly, the sacredness of the deathbed charge 
helped her much to bear with the fretful in- 
valid. Mrs.St. Dunstan slept soundly, and 
Justine’s hand unconsciously ceased its tire- 
some course, and her thoughts wandered 
away to the expected Aubury, who was at 
once the joy and terror of her childhood, 
Then she remembered that that Aubury 
was gone forever. Five years had passed 
since he left them, and those five years had | 
changed the beardless stripling, into what? 
A quick sharp ring aroused her from her 
speculations and Mrs, St. Dunstan from her 
sleep; and before the latter could calm her 
nerves the door flew open, and strong manly 
arms clasped them both in a close embrace, 
Aubury had arrived. 

“Are you perfectly certain that you are 
the same Justine I left five years ago, and 
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that I am not the victim of a mistaken iden- 
tity?” asked Aubury, the next morning, as 
he and Justine sat over the breakfast-table. 
_ Mrs. St. Dunstan never appeared at break- 
fast. Indeed, it was seldom she got down 
before dinner; even that, she said, was too 
great a tax on her strength, but she owed it 
to her family to be present, at least at that 
meal, and as long as she could sit upright, 
she would do it. ° 

Breakfast was nearly over, and Aubury 
pushed back his cup and looked at Justine 
admiringly, as he spoke. 

“There is not the least room for a doubt 
on the subject,” she replied; “unless I am 
to be the discoverer and proof of a new 
state of being, in which it is possible for the 
spirit, unknown to its possessor, to pass from 
its first body into another. But, Aubury, 
since you have first cast doubts, let me say 
that I trust your proofs of being the son and 
heir are unimpeachable. Without them 
your case is hopeless; for although I have 
watched you closely ever since -your return, 
I have not been able to discover a solitary 
relic of the boy who made kittens an impos- 
sible joy of my childhood.”, 

Aubury laughed, 

“That recollection satisfies my scruples, 
Poor Justy, [ was hard on you! Do you 
hold those martyred felines against me yet? 
I can’t blame you, for you wasted more vi- 
tality in those fits of rage and sorrow, than 
I can ever return to you, unless I should dis- 
cover the fountain of youth. You had a 


fierce temper of your own in those days, 


my little sister. Jlow is it now? Changed 
for the better, too?” 

“T can’t say, Aubury, I have had so little 
use for it lately. But the chances are, that 
it has gathered force by lying idle; and I 
don’t think it would be wise to tamper with 
it. I was alittle spitfire, wasn’t 1? Do you re- 
member how mutually enraged we used to 
get over our relationship? You would re- 
pudiate me with scorn, I would protest elo- 
quently, and after every argument failed, I 
would run after you and shriek ‘ Brother, 
brother,’ at the top of my voice ?” 

“Yes, I remember, and I ought to have 
been well flogged for it. You need not fear 
a repetition of that offence. By Jove! but I 
am a lucky fellow, Justy!” 

“T’ve always thought so, my dear brother, 
But there is mamma’s bell for me. I must 
leave you.” 

Aubury had been home’a week,when a new 

15 


actor, in the person of Mr. Fitz Roy Brown, 
made his appearance on the stage. Mrs. St. 
Dunstan was occupying her usual place on 
the sofa, Justine sat beside the centre-table, 
and Aubury, on a low seat before her, was 
holding a bright skein of wool, when the 
door opened and the servant ushered in. this 
gentleman, Mrs. St. Dunstan half rose from 
the sofa with a pleased smile, Justine bent 
over her work, while a look of annoyance 
gathered on her face, Mr, Fitz Roy Brown 
was a dainty morsel. He was small and 
slight, with pale brown hair, pale complex- 
ion, pale gray eyes, pale narrow forehead, 
and a pale green cravat. He walked softly 
to Mrs. St. Dunstan, and taking her hand, 
pressed it tenderly. 

“My dear madam, I cannot say how happy 
I am to see you once again.” 

His voice, also, was low-toned and gentle, 
He turned to Justine. 

“My dear Miss Justine, I congratulate 
myself on seeing you look so charmingly.” 

He cast an uncertain look on Aubury, 
which Mrs. St. Dunstan relieved by saying: 

“ My son, Mr. Brown.” 

“My dear Mr. St. Dunstan, most happy 
to see you.” 

Aubury put down the wool, and seizing 
the little pale hand, grasped it so warmly, 
that poor Brown almost groaned; but he 
caught his breath, and while the tears stood 
in his eyes, continued nobly: 

“Tam delighted to see you in the flesh, 
Mr. St. Dunstan. Your mother and sister 
have made me so familiar with your name, 
that in spirit, I have long known you, and 
longed for something more substantial.” 

“Thanks,” replied Aubury; “youdo me 
too much honor.” 

Mr. Brown bowed to Justine, 

“ May I have the pleasure of holding this 
for you?” ‘ 

Aubury picked it up quickly. 

“T fear not. My sister is very nervous 
over her wools, If the skein is not held just 
right she loses her temper. I wont allow 
you to risk the danger, Mr. Brown.” 

“How can you say such unkind things, 
Mr. St. Dunstan, I beg you wont be angry 
with him, Miss Justine; but I must say he 
deserves it.” 

“Accept my sincere thanks, Mr. Brown, 
for your intercession, and allow me to add 
the advice, that you spare your philanthropy, 
If you continue to shower it so lavishly, the 
stock may fail some day.” 


| 
| 
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And Aubury resumed his seat, and the 
wool, Brown walked to the grate and held 
his hands before it. 

“How cheerful a fire always is on a cold 
night.” 

Aubury cast a side glance at Justine, who 
gave all her attention to the wool; and Mrs, 
St. Dunstan replied: 

“Indeed it is, Mr. Brown. Draw that 
chair up and sit by the grate. You must be 
quite chilled by your long journey.” 

“Long! I hope you don’t call it long. 
And yet if it were only half the distance, it 
would seem long when I turned my steps 
here.” 

He looked pensively at Justine. 

“ Justine, my dear,” said Mrs. St. Dunstan, 
* do put up that wool. One, to see you work- 
ing so intently, would think that life or 
death depended upon it.” 

“Yes, mamma, one minnte. I hope Mr. 
Brown will give me that grace.” 

“You have but to speak, and Mr. Brown 
obeys. You know he is your humble slave.” 

“You forget, Mr. Brown, that lama re- 
publican, and object to slavery on conscien- 
tious ground.” 

“Ha! ha!” laughed Brown. “ How witty 
you are to-night, Miss Justine.” 

“Ts it wit, or contrast?” asked Aubury. 

“ Wit, of course,’ he replied, blind to the 
satire. “ Your sister is as remarkable for 
her wit as her beauty, Mr. St. Dunstan.” 

Justine flushed under this coarse compli- 
ment, and Aubury frowned; but Mrs. St. 
. Dunstan smiled and said: 

“Really, Mr. Brown, I must protest 
against your flattering Justine so; you will 
turn her head.” 

“Truth is never flattery, madam.” 

“And sometimes, not flattering,” eontin- 
ued Aubury. “I think you said it was cold 
to-night, Mr. Brown.” 

“Yes; quite so.” 

“Any signs of snow ?” 

“T did not notice. But I am not at all 
weatherwise. When weather comes I sub- 
mit to it; but I never fatigue my brain spec- 
ulating.” 

“T believe it. Justy, we are at the end at 
last. Any more, to-night?” 

“Allow me, permit me to say no. Miss 
Justine, I have not heard you sing for two 
long dreary weeks; let me lead you to the 
piano.” 

“Yes, Justine, do sing something,” said 
her mother. 
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And Brown risked “throwing the line of 
direction outside of the base,” as he offered 
her his arm. Justine put up. her wool, and 
submitted to the inevitable. Aubury walked 
to the grate, and leaning on the mantel,looked 
at Brown not over amiably, as he turned 
Justine’s music. Mrs. St. Dunstan appeared 
to be listening languidly; but from under 
her half-closed lids, she watched all parties 
with more interest than her nerves often al- 
lowed her to indulge in, Justine sang for 
some time, and when she left the piano 
Brown made his adieux and departed, 

“ For heaven’s sake, mother, what is that 
thing?” asked Aubury, as the door closed 
after him, “I wont ask who he is, for that 
would adinit that he is some one’s son; and 
the possibility of his having parents or any 
other relatives is not to be thought of. He 
must be the first of a new species, and 
heaven grant he may be the last!” 

Mrs. St. Dunstan put on her dignity. 

“ Really, Aubury, you express yourself very 
forcibly, about a person you know nothing 
of. Mr. Brown is a very exemplary young 
man,” 

* Perish then, forever, all my good resolu- 
tions of trying to be one of those things. 
They were made before I saw a specimen 
copy. What do you think of him, Justy?” 

“TI think that when one feels in the humor 
to be amused by silly things, Mr. Brown is 
the most delightful little monkey that can 
be found.” 

“Good!” laughed Aubury. But Mrs, St. 
Dunstan saic, severely: 

“ Justine, how often must I tell you it is 
shocking bad taste for you to use such lan- 
guage ?” 

“T am sorry, mamma.” 

“Sorry, indeed! You ought to be sorry! 
The way you treat Mr. Brown is disgraceful. 
Most young ladies would at least be thankful 
for that marked preference of a man of his 
position, but you treat him as if he were a 
lackey. You may repent this, one day, un- 
grateful girl!” 

Aubury’s brow flushed. 

“Heavens, mother! what do you mean? 
Has that puppy dared to aspire to Justine?” 

“T can’t see any particular daring about 
it, Aubury. He isa gentleman of good po- 
sition, wealth and education; and he is con- 
sidered a fine match for any girl.” . 

“And you class Justine with ‘any girl? 
Ah, mother, I see I have returned none too 
soon.” Justine had come to hisside. He 
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put his arm around, and drew her to him. 
“ Justy, tell me, if that ape dares to annoy 
you with his attentions, and I'll wring his 
puny neck for him.” 

“TI think you are both behaving very ridic- 
ulously, and have little consideration for my 
nerves. Justine, give me your arm; I must 
retire to calm myself.” And with the air 
of a suffering saint, Mrs. St. Dunstan left 
the room. 

All traces of excitement and displeasure 
had vanished when Mrs. St. Dunstan ap- 
peared at luncheon the next day. She was 
unusually fresh and bright, and Justine 
playfully said that Aubury had already 
brought back his mother’s roses. Good hu- 
mor reigned supreme; and conversation 
flowed on smoothly, till suddenly, Mrs. St. 
Dunstan asked. 

“Aubury, do you remember your cousin 
Lucille?” 

“What, Mademoiselle La Princess De 
Grey, who used to lounge in dark corners 
over novels, and be indignant because I 
wouldn’t play ‘ Ernest Linwood’ to her ‘Ga- 
brielle? Of course I remember her. How 
is she? I suppose she made a brilliant 
match long ago, and forgot to send me 
cards.” 

“No; she is not married yet; though for- 
tunes have been laid at her feet. Sheisa 
beautiful woman.” 


“T believe it, for she was a beautiful school- 


girl. But what suggested her at this partic- 
ular minute, mother?” 

“T was afraid you would find home dull, 
“with only a nervous invalid and Justine for 
' companions, and I have asked her to spend 
the winter with us,” 

“Tam much obliged for your solicitude, 
mother mine, but it was unnecessary. 
When you are tired of my boorishness, Justy 
makes herself the best little sister in the 
world. Her patience never wears out.” 

“Tam sorry you don’t like it, Aubury. I 
thought you would be pleased. It seems I 
can never do anything right any more.” 

“You are mistaken, mother, I am obliged, 
I shall be delighted to see Miss De Grey, 
and will try to get myself up to even the 
‘Ernest Linwood’ pitch, if she insists upon 
it. What do you think of it, Justy ?” 

“T shall be very glad to have Lucille with 
us.” 

“Take care, my dear, she is beautiful, and 
a coquette; she may steal Brown away.” 

_ “Fate grant she may.” 


Mrs, St. Dunstan, intent upon her roll, 
thonght it best not to hear this little dia- 
logue; and they soon left the table. Lucille, 
with trunks and boxes, arrived in due time, 
and was welcomed by all the family. She 
was truly a beautiful woman. Slightly above 
medium height, her figure was formed with 
that indolent grace that seemed to fit it for 
lounging chairs and low cushions. In style 
she was brunette, with clear-cut slight fea- 
tures, waving hair, colorless complexion, and 
great dusky eyes. She said but little, and 
when she did speak, her soft purring voice 
seemed to come from behind her eyes, rather 


than from her lips. Such was Lucille De © 


Grey; the only child of Mrs. St. Dunstan’s 
only brother, and the heiress of the De Grey 
wealth, 

It had been proposed that soon after Lu- 
cille’s arrival a ball should be given at the 
St. Dunstan mansion, for the double purpose 
of honoring Aubury’s return, and announe- 
ing to the world the fact that Justine was 
“out.” Aubury and Justine fought the idea 
till Lucille came. She greeted it with as 
much rapture as her indolent nature could 
express, and of course all opposition ended. 
The night appointed on the cards of invita- 
tion came, and Justine in orthodox white 
and blue, was presented to “our set.” And 
sweetly pretty she looked, too, contrasting 
well with Lucille, who was bewildering and 
gorgeousin crimson satin and black lace. The 
guests had all arrived, and they waited for 
the debutante to open the ball. 

Justine, my dear,’ said Mrs. St. Duns- 
tan, approaching her, “ Mr. Brown solicits 
your hand for the first quadrille.” 

Mr. Brown executed his most alarming 
bow. 

“ Justine looked uncertain a moment: 

“Why, mamma, I can’t! Aubury—” 

“Nonsense, child! Aubury is engaged 
with Lucille. Dance with Mr. Brown.” 

Justine still hesitated. Brown bobbed and 
smirked, 

“ My dear Miss Justine, pray do not refuse 
me.” He put out his elbow dangerously. 

Justine cast an appealing look at her 
mother; it was returned by one of com- 
mand, and she was just about to put her 
hand in Brown’s arm, when Aubury’s voice 
said: 

“I beg pardon, but I have the first right 
here. Sorry I was so late, Justy, but I had 
to dispose of Lucille first.” And he led 
her away. 
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Brown stared blankly after them. Mrs, St. 
Dunstan’s cheek flushed, and a disagreeable 
light sparkled in her eyes, but in a second 
she controlled all show of feeling, and took 
up the task of restoring Brown to con- 
sciousness, 

We will not linger over the details of the 
ball. Suffice it to say it was a success; at 
least, every one said it was, The belleship 
was divided between Justine and Lucille; 
and the former went to bed with Strauss’s 
waltzes rather irreverently mingled with her 
devotions, 

“Aubury is certainly very handsome, Aunt 
Mary,” said Lucille, lazily, as she was sitting 
with her aunt, a few days after the ball, 
“But don’t set your heart upon him. He is 
too desirable a fish to escape the matrimo- 
nial net long. I hope he will make a sensi- 
ble choice. You must watch him, closely, 
aunty.” 

“T hope that Aubury’s good sense will 
keep him from indiscretions.” 

“Good sense! why, auntie, who ever heard 
of a man’s allowing good sense to have any- 
thing to do with that step?” And Lucille 
laughed a low soft laugh. “No, no,” she 
continued, “ good sense can’t save Aubury, 
but he has something else’ which I think 
will.” 

“ What is that?” 

“ Justine.” 

Mrs. St. Dunstan looked up quickly, as Lu- 
cille pronounced the name; but her face was 
as placid as a moonlit lake. 

* Lucille” 

“ Well, aunty !” 

“ Lucille, you have been here two weeks; 
have you discovered anything?” 

Lucille’s color rose just a little; but she 
softly laughed again, and replied: 

“Discovered anything! why, aunty, did 
you bring me here to play detective? You 
should have told me sooner. Which is it, 
family plate, or search for wills ?” 

“ Be serious a few minutes, Lucille, for I 
wish to speak on aserious subject. I trust 
there may be perfect confidence between us,” 

“1 hope so, aunty.” 

Mrs. St, Dunstan paused and used her sal 
volatile energetically. Then she said: 

“ Have you observed Aubury and Justine 
clesely ?” 

“Yes, aunty.” 

, “What do think of them?” 
_ They are very fond of each other. Au- 
bury is a model brother!” 
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“A fig for the brother! Lucille De Grey 
he is in love with her!’ Mrs. St. Dunstan 
hissed the words between her teeth; but 
Lucille only replied quietly: 

have thought so some time. It must 
make you very happy, aunty, Justine will 
then be your daughter indeed.” 

“Happy, Lucille! are you crazy? Can 
you think that I would be happy to see my 
only son united to a nameless waif? to have 
his children’s blood mingled with a current 
that may be baser than ditch water? I would 
rather see him dead!” She paused, but Lu- 
cille did not speak, and she continued: 
“And I have done it all! I set the trap and 
baited it for him. Blind fool! Before he 
returned I saw what I had done, and trem- 
bled fur the consequences. I felt that the 
long separation would deaden the brotherly 
love, and make room for a warmer. I did 
my best to have her married, or at least en- 
gaged before his return; but of course she 
must be perverse. Lucille, never be chari-r 
table or sympathetic!’ 

“I never will. It isn’t my style. You 
know that I never heartily sympathized with 
your piece of philanthropy. But”—and she 
shrugged her shoulders—* it can’t be undone 
now!” 

Mrs, St. Dunstan leaned towards her, 

“It can; and you must do it!” 

“I! How, pray ?”’ 

“ Marry Aubury yourself!’ * 

Lucille actually started, and a deep crim- 
son spread over her face. 

“ Yes,” continued Mrs. St. Dunstan, “ that 
is what I brought you here for. You are 
handsome and fascinating, and you were 
always fond of Aubury; pardon me, but I 
am speaking plainly. You know how to 
play your game, and if you act your part 
well, with my help, we will repair the mis- 
chief yet.” 

Mrs, St. Dunstan stopped. The color had 
all faded from Lucille’s face. Her teeth were 
firmly shut, and her soft eyes actually glit- 
tered. She said nothing, and her aunt came 
to her side, 

“You will help me, Lucille! You will 
save my son and our family from this dis- 
grace. It has always been the darling wish 
of my heart te call you daughter. Will you 
not try to grant it?” 

Lucille sprang up and walked the floor 
rapidly for a few minutes; then she stopped: 

“T will, aunt. Iwill use every effort to 
win him. You are right. I have always 


loved him and hated het; but I thought you 
loved her, and that you wished it, and I 
locked up both love and hate. Now I ath 
free, and I will win him, or—deserve to lose 
him!” She threw herself into a chair, and 
buried her face in her hands, and when, a 
few minutes later, she lifted it, all traces of 
her passion were gone. She smiled languidly: 

“TI was absurdly dramatic, aunty, wasn’t 
I? Ishan’t indulge again for some time, 
I think V’ll go and see what our doves are 
doing. They have had such a start, that it 
is best to lose no more time. Follow me 
soon, aunty.” And she left the room, 

Justine and Aubuary were in the library 
arranging some relics of Aubury’s wander- 
itigs. They did not hear Lucille’s catlike 
step, and she apprized them of her presence 
by saying: 

“Most devoted of brothers, what sacred 
relies are those? Would it be sacrilege if I 
were to touch them ?” 

“ Not at all, my fair cousin; it would be an 
honor far beyond their deserts. Touch and 
admire, but ask no questions. Some of their 
histories are too black to be investigated.” 

“Ask no questions! Aubury, have you for- 
gotten Lam a woman? What is this?” She 
held up a bit, that looked like polished ivory. 

“T warn you, halt on the threshold!” 

“Never! I will brave the terrors behind 
the door! What is it?” 

“That is the great toe of a bandit-chief, 
who, after killing numberless people, was at 
last caught and hanged. _ His body was quar- 
tered, and hung up to dry; and after the 
birds had picked off the flesh (it did dry, as 
intended), the bones were distributed around 
as charms against diseases, i got this from an 
old peasant woman, I was suffering from a 
slow ‘ever, and she gave it to me as a great 
favor, with the solemn assurance that it 
would cure me, if I wore it constantly 
around my neck.” 

* put you didn’t do it!” 

.“Ot course ldid. That is, I wore it till 
the old fellow’s ghost became so annoying 
in his demands for his missing member, that 
I was obliged to lock it in a box and put it 
in another room to obtain a decent night’s 
sleep. This broke the spell, and I didn’t put 
iton again. Don’t look around so nervously, 
Lucille. He isn’t here. The old fellow told 
me he would never dare to cross the ocean, 
because he was afraid of sea-sickness. That 
was the reason he was so anxious to get the 
toe before I left.” 


. “O Aubary, you are vile! How can you 
say such horrible things ?” 

“It is not my fault, mademoiselle. I 
warned you that investigation would be dan- 
gerous, Shall I give you the history of 
that?” He pointed to a mouldy-looking 
object. 

“No, no, I beg of you! If that fair ivory 
has such a dark story, I shudder to think of 
the horrors that may wrap that musty thing. 
Justine, your taste must be cheerful to enjoy 
such things. Let her revel in them alone, 
Aubury, and you come open the organ tor 
me. I must exorcise that ghost with music.” 
And she walked to the instrument. 

Lucille played the organ well. Her indo- 
lent nature harmonized perfectly with the 
deep dreaminess of its tone. Aubury loved 
the organ, and he fully appreciated the 
beauty of her playing; and she knew that 
Justine would have the relics to herself, as 
long as she chose to keep him by the instru- 
ment, And for an hour the glorious melo- 
dics of Mozart and Handel rolled through 
the room. Mrs, St. Dunstan did not follow 
Lucille as requested; better still, she sent for 
Justine, and they werealone. Lucille threw 
her whole soul in one deep sobbing chord, 
and then took her hands from the keys. 

“Don’t stop!’ said Aubury; and he caught 
her hand in his to detain it. 

“Tired! Lcould listen to that music for- 
éver! You play divinely, Lucille.” 

“ Doesn’t Justine play ?” 

“Yes, but not like you, Her musical 
power lies in her voice,” 

Lucille drew her fingers over the keys a 
moment, and then said, absently: 

“Ts it not strange, that though we often 
find people of obscure ~<traction to possess 
fine voices, they seldom have any talent for 
instrumental execution.” 

Aubury looked at her, half puzzled, half 
indignant, 

“What do you mean by that, Lucille?” 
he asked. “ Who is ot obscure extraction ?” 

“T don’t say that any one is; but you 
know Justine’s parentage is wrapped in per- 
fect mystery.” 

Aubury’s eyes sparkled unpleasantly. 

“ Lucille, Justine’s history dates trom the 
time she was adupted into this family. Be- 
fore that, it matters not whether she dwelt 
in a palace or a hovel; her connection with 
it is blotted out forever.” 

Lucille saw at once that she had madé a 


false move, and that she mast skirmish bril- 


liantly to regain her position. She laughed 
her low soft laugh. 

“ What a zealous champion, you are, Au- 
bury. Justine ought to forgive my ill-na- 
tured remark for the enthusiasm it awak- 
ened. I wonder it you would defend me so 
gallantly. I fear not.” 

She turned her great eyes ap to him, and 
he being only a man, felt his wrath cool, and 
a little nervous flush spread over his fore- 
head, as he replied: 

“What reason have you for that silly 
idea?” 

“Is it silly? I hope so; but, Aubury, I 
have always had an idea that you cared very 
little for me.” 

Aubury looked at her curiously. What 
did all this mean? Was she trying to flirt 
with him? But there was no sign of co- 
queting in her face. Here eyes were down- 
cast and her expression was sad. 

“Lucille, what a whimsical brain you 
have. I thought you were too sensible to 
let such cobwebs grow in it.” 

“Are they cobwebs, Aubury ?” 

“Of course they are; brush them down as 
soon as possible.” 

“No; you will have to do that.” 

“1? well, l’ll not be long about it; what 
shall I begin with ?” 

Lucille looked up and smiled. 

“O, something very devoted! Teach me to 
play chess, as patiently as you did Justine.” 

“ May I never have a heavier task,” laughed 
Aubury, as he raised her hand to his lips. 

_ “Ohow pretty! Rehearsing for theatri- 
cals, or in live earnest?” cried a voice, and 
Justine stood beside them. 

“If done well, in earnest, if botched, re- 
hearsing, of course; which say you, madam 
eaves-dropper ?” 

“TI can’t pass judgment without investi- 
gation and reflection, and at present I 
haven’t time for either. Mamma says that 
the day is so fine she thinks a drive will do 
her good. Iam togo with her in the car- 
riage, and she wishes Lucille and you to go 
on horseback. Don’t be lazy and say no, 
Lucille; and Aubury, don’t feel just like a 
smoke, for she has ordered the horses, and I 
was to request speed in your preparations. 
Come, Aubury, your spurs, sir; and Lucille, 
your habit and plumes.” 

* It seems to me, young lady, that you are 
queening it right royally. I suppose, Lucille, 
that we poor subjects have naught to do but 
obey. What say you?” 
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“A ride will be delightful,” replied she 
relapsing into her indolence. “ Let me pass 
Aubury; I must get ready. Come, Justine.” 

Half an hour later they were out in the 
bright sunshine, 

Lucille looked well on horseback, and she 
knew it; and this morning slie was looking 
her best. Her black habit and heavy plumes 
set off her slight figure and olive complexion 
perfectly. She looked like an oriental prin- 
cess who had become a convert to the dress 
and heresies of the West. 

“What a handsome pair they are,” said 
Mrs. St. Dunstan. “O Justine! if all might 
yet be well between them!” 

Justine looked at her. 

“ Why, mamina, aren’t they good friends ?” 

“ Yes, friends; but I fear that is all. Is it 
possible, Justine, that you have forgotten— 
but no; it is I who forget—you were too 
young at the time to notice such things, 
Aubury has loved Lucille from her child- 
hood; and her rejection of him drove him 
to Europe.” 

Justine’s eyes opened wide, and she felt 
a little sick tremor at her heart. 

*O mamma, isn’t it dreadful?” 

“It is dreadful, my child, if she persists in 
her refusal, tor Aubury will never love anoth- 
er woman, But I hope, I trust, she will 
change. Aubury is so noble, so handsome! 
It is almost impossible tor her not to love 
him.” 

Justine looked vacantly at the passers, 
Suddenly she spoke: 

“ Mamma, are you sure he loves her yet? 
Remember how he spoke when you said she 
was coming.” 

“ My dear little girl, you are yet a novice 
in the deceit of life. Do you suppose a man 
will willingly expose a bleeding wound, even 
toa mother? No, Justine, the forced light- 
ness with which he spoke told me the flame 
was burning still. Fate grant that 1 have 
not brought them together again in vain.” 

Justine again looked out of the window, 
Presently she said: 

* Mamma, do you think that Lucille would 
make him happy ?” 

“Lucille would make any man she loved 
happy. It may only bea whim, but, Justine, 
I have fancied that you do not love Lucille, 
I hope Iam wrong; but if not, for my sake, 
for Aubury’s sake, curb the feeling, and join 
with me in doing all you can to secure your 
brother’s happiness.” 

Justine turned from the window, 
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“Mamma, Aubury’s happiness will always 
be my first and dearest care, If it is as. you 
say, I will love Lucille for his sake.” 

Suddenly the scene at the organ flashed 
before her, Her heart grew cold, and she 
said, wearily: 

“Yes, it must be so; he does love her.” 

She leaned back on the cushions, and a 
carriage containing some of Mrs. St. Dun- 
stan’s friends passing them at that time, the 
conversation closed, That evening, in a dis- 
tant corner, Aubury played chess with Lu- 
cille, and by the fireside Justine read the 
last novel to her mother. 

The chess lessons continued regularly from 
that date; but their evenings were so often 
interrupted, that Lucille proposed to take 
her instructions during the day; and every 
morning till luncheon she and Aubury spent 
over the board. Lucille was a model pupil. 
The confidence and trust that she displayed 
in her teacher were beautiful. Ste would 
not touch even a pawn without his sanction, 
Had she been old or ugly, Aubury might 


have thought her stupid; but as it was, he 


found that small white hand fluttering over 
the board, and those great dark eyes full of 
trust and faith turned up to his, far from 
disagreeable. He was not in love with her; 
far from it. He knew she was a heartless 
flirt, and probably flirting with him; but what 
man would not be pleased to have a beauti- 
ful woman take so much trouble for him? 
and unconsciously he reflected the tender- 
ness of Lucille’s glances. Mrs. St. Dunstan 


was delighted, and Justine, trying to tell - 


herself that she was glad, sat by her sofa 
and read to her, or spent her time in her 
own room, 

The season was gay, Justine and Lucille 
were the leading belles, Mrs. Duunstan’s 
health improved so much that she was able 
to act as chaperone, and through her encour- 
agement, Mr. Brown became more assiduous 
in his attentions to Justine, and hovered 
about her like her Shadow. Justine fretted 
under this, and would have openly rebelled 
against it, but Lucille had so skillfully mo- 
nopolized Aubury that he did not notice her 
annoyance, and her pride and feelings being 
both hurt by this, she suffered in silence; 
and soon Mrs. St. Dunstan’s intimate friends 
began to hint their congratulations to her in 
regard to the brilliant prospects of her chil- 
dren. 

The season was near its end, and late 
hours and the dull ache of her undefined 


sorrow began to show on Justine. Her color 
faded, and the outlines of her face grew 
sharp. Mrs, St. Dunstan noticed the change, 
and bade her spend her mornings on her 
lounge. Justine gladly obeyed, for her spir- 
its were in that state of nervous depression 
in which companionship is absolutely pain- 
ful. Aubury and Lucille still played chess, 
and Justine tried not to think bitterly of 
them, One morning, as she lay half dream- 
ing, she received a summons to go to her 
mother. She arose slowly, and obeyed. 
Mrs. St. Dunstan sat in her chair holding an 
open letter in her hand. She pointed to 
a seat when Justine entered, and began look- 
ing over the letter. Its contents evidently 
pleased her, for her face was overflowing 
with beniguity. She read the letter through, 
and holding it open in her hand, she began: 

“ Justine, my dear, this morning I received 
this letter from Mr. Brown, Of course, after 
his faithful devotion of the past winter, you 
will not be surprised to learn that it is to re- 
quest my permission to address you.’* 

She paused, and Justine leaned by in her 
chair, looking a trifle paler. Mrs. St. Dun- 
stan held the letter towards her, 


“ Would you like to read it, dear? It is a, 


delicate manly letter!” 

Justine put it away. . 

“No, no! Ido not want to see it! Mamma! 
mamma! you might have spared me this!” 
She buried her face in her hands and burst 
into a passion of tears. 

Mrs. St. Dunstan looked at her a moment, 

* Justine, what is the meaning of this? I 
am both shocked and grieved. 1 can see 
nothing very terrible in a gentleman’s offer- 
ing you his hand, Politeness demands that 
you should at least be grateful for the 
honor!” 

Justine raised her head, 

“ Mamma, [ am very grateful to Mr. Brown, 
but I cannot accept it.” 

Mrs, St. Dunstan’s brows knit, but she 
kept her temper, and said, quietly: 

“ Justine, you are a foolish girl, and you 
are throwing away something you will re- 
gret for life. I have seen a great deal of 
the world and men, and I have never seen 
a man I would rather give you to, than Mr, 
Brown, Have my wishes no weight?” 

“ Yes, mamma, your wishes are everything 
tome. But I don’t want to marry any one. 
I want to stay with you and Aubury.” 

“ You talk like a child, Justine! Think 
of my failing health and years; is it prob- 
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able that I shall be with you much longer? 
And Aubury! do you think he and Lucille 
will care to be burdened with a sister?” 

“Burdened! [ will never be a burden to 
him. I would toil day and night to serve 
him.” 

“Don’t talk sentimental nonsense, child! 
If you wish to prove your affection, respect 
his wishes and accept Mr. Brown.” . 

The color swept over Justine’s cheeks. 

“Does Aubury wish me to accept Mr. 
Brown ?” 

“Of course he does. He wishes to see you 
settled in life, and you will never have a bet- 
ter chance than this.” 

The color fled from Justine’s face, and she 
grew very pale. She looked steadily at Mrs. 

St. Dunstan, and said in alow hard voice: 

“Mamma, you can tell Mr. Brown to 
come.” And without waiting for a reply, 
she left the room. 

She did not return to her apartment, for 
the servant was cleaning it. Lucille was 
out; she thought Aubury was with her, and 
she went into the library. She sat down in 
a large chair, and then, her forced calmness 
giving way, she burst into tears. A sound 
-‘was heard behind her, a quick step crossed 
the room, and Aubury stood beside her. 

“Why, Justy! what is this? what is the 
matter?” 

Justine threw her arms around his neck, 
and sobbed harder, 

Aubury drew her close to him, and 
smoothed the hair from her temples; and he 
’ saw how thin she was; how distinctly the 
blue veins showed through, and his con- 
science smote him that this should happen 
and he not notice it.” 

“Justy, little sister,” said he, tenderly, 
“tell me what troubles you.” 

A sudden resolution seized Justine; she 
raised her head, and asked, earnestly: 

“Aubury, do you wish me to marry Mr. 
Brown ?” 

“Wish you to marry Mr. Brown! Justine, 
are you crazy ?”’ 

“T don’t know,” said Justine. « Perhaps 
Iam. He has proposed for me, and mamma 
says you wish me to marry him.” She took 
her arms from his neck, aud leaned back 
wearily. 

Aubury shut his mouth firmly, and the 
lines around it grew harder. 

Justine,” said he, “Ido not understand 
what you have said. It bas raised a suspi- 
Gon, which cannot, must not, be true. But 
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oné thing it has done, for which I thank it; 
it has told me that I have been making a 
fool of myself, and that it is time I stopped, 
Justine.” He bent over her again, and his 
voice was low, “ Do yon really care for me?” 

“Aubury, you know I love you better thah 
the whole world. If you were my own 
brother—” 

“Stop, Justine! I am not your brother, 
and it is not a brother's love I ask or offer. 
Justine, will you be my wife?” 

The room swam around. Justine grasped 
the arms of her chair, but she did not speak. 

Aubury bent lower. 

“One word, my darling. That is the only 
love I will have. Can you give it?” 

And Justine raised her eyes to his and 
answered, “ Yes.” 

“God bless you, my darling!” And he 
drew her to his bosom. And neither heard 
the soft rustle of a dress die away in the hall. 

Half an hour later a servant entered the 
room and handed a letter to — He 
opened it and said: 

“How unfortunate! A tehdgrene from a 
friend who is very ill, and wishes me to 
come to him at once. What shall I do, Jus- 
tine ?” 

“Go, of course. When will you have to 
start ?” 

Aubury looked at his watch. 

“Directly, if I would reach him to-day} 
and to-morrow might be too late. It is too 
bad, Justy; but get back some of your roses 
while I am gone. Say good-by to mother 
and Lucille; I’ll not have time. Heaven 
protect you, my darling!’ And with a kiss 
Aubury was gone. 

Justine went to her room, She did not go 
to lanch. In her happiness she shrank 
from meeting any one. She wanted to enjoy 
it alone, and tell herself over and over that 
it was real. She felt a little nervous about 
Lucille, too. Her name had not been men- 
tioned by Aubury or herself. She knew 
that Lucille had no heart to break; but her 
vanity would be deeply wounded, and Jus- 
tine, in her happiness, pitied her, and dread- 
ed to meet her, fearing that she would read 
her secret from her face. Poor Iinocence! 
Lucille had the secret already, by a far less 
honorable means. The day passed away, 


and night began to fall. A knock sounded 
on the door, and then Mrs. St. Dunstan en- 
tered. Justine sat at the window, her morn- 
ing-dress unchanged. Mrs. St. Dunstan 
looked pale, but 


she smiled and said: 
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“T came to tell you to wear your blue pop- 
lin, Justine, Mr. Brown admites you very 
much in that.” 

Justine started up,—* Mr, Brown!’ For 
the last few hours Brown had been an un- 
known quantity in her mind, Now she re- 
membered her consent of the morning, and 
that to cancel it she must tell het mother 
her promise to Aubury. She tried to speak, 
but the words stuck fast in her throat, and 
Mrs. St. Dunstan continued: 

“Yes, Mr. Brown! you speak as ff you 
had never heard the name. He will be here 
this evening to formally address you.” 

Justine made a desperate effort: 

“Mamma, {am so sorry! I cannot seé 
him! I have promised to marry Aubury!” 

A deep flush dyed her cheeks as she spoke, 
and she looked pleadingly through the gloom 
at Mrs. St. Dunstan. 

For a moment the gaze of those puré 
young eyes checked the words that rose to 
Mrs. St. Dunstan’s lips. Beyond them, 
through the mists of the, past, she saw the 
grave eyes of her husband look on her with 
sad reproach. She heard the loved voice say, 
“We must give her a daughter’s love;” and 
like the cry of an avenging angel, came her 
answer, “ Harry, I shall do my duty.” But 
Only a moment did memory plead for Jus- 
tine. Pride and ambition had made its 
power very weak. Turning a look of haté 
upon the girl, she burst out: 

“And is this the return Iam to have for 
all my kindness? for the years that [ have 
eared for you and saved you from a paupet’s 
lot? Do not think that I am surprised, I 
have long seen your arts; but I trusted that 
Aubury’s sense and pride would save him 
from them. But he was no match for your 
low cunning. Fool that I was, to think I 
could turn mud into snow. But you shall 
not marry him! My blood shall never min- 
gle with the base tide that fills your veins! 
No! I would rather see him in his coffin!” 

Justine put her hands before her eyes, aud 
uttered a low cry: 

* Don’t! don’t, mamma! you will kill me!’ 

Mrs. St. Dunstan looked at her quivering 
form. Again her husband's face rose before 
her, and she, too, grew pale; but she had 
gone too far to retreat, She was firm in her 
purpose, but she handled the knife with a 
gentler hand. 

“ Justine, I have been very harsh! For- 
give me. But O! you know not how yout 
words wounded me, Put the thought from 


you, My child. Reniémber, that he is your 
brother.” 

Justine raised her head. 

“ No, mamma, he is not my brother, and 
he will not accept a brother’s love. O 
Heavenly Father, why didst thou not take me 
when thon didst my mother?” 

She sank into her seat, and sobbed. 

Mrs. St, Dunstan walked the floor with a 
closely-knit brow. Finally, she stopped be- 
side Justine, 

“ Justine,” said she, “listen tome. Ever 
since you came beneath this roof I have tried 
to do my duty to’you as faithtully as if you 
were my own child; and till this day I havé 
never had cause to regret it. Justine, I tell 
you plainly, you cannot marry Aubury. 
thust marry a woman who is his acknowl- 
edged equal in every respect, You know 
you are not, It is nonsense to talk of love. 
Accept Brown, and Aubury’s fancy will soon 
die. In regard to yourself, do your duty to 
Brown, and time will do the rest. I trust 
you have good sense enough, to see that it ig 
best to do as I wish; but if you have not, 
you will not only forfeit my friendship for- 
éver, but you will ruin Aubury; for not one 
cent of this wealth does he touch, if hé 
marries you, Now, Justine, I am done; 
and as supérfluous words are painful to 
both, I'll Iéave you to make your decision, I 
trust it will be to dress, and receive Mr. 
Brown, And she sailed out of the room, © 

Poor Justine did not move. She was too 
stupefied to think, or even to weep. She 
looked drearily out into the street, where 
the lamps were beginning to twinkle. The 
darkness crept into the room and closed 
around her, but she did not notice it. All 
was dark alike to her. Presently camé @ 


knock at the doot. Mechanically she said, 


“Come in.” 
The door opened, and Lucille’s voice said: 
“Why, Justine! Allin darkness. Meréy, 
Ishall break my neck! Please light yout 
” 


Justine did so, and as the strong yellow 
light fell on her face, Lucille started at thé 
ravages a few hours had made. 

“ You watt me, Lucille?” said she, quietly, 

“No,” replied Lucille, “ autity sent mé t 
help you dress, She said you were not Well, 
and would rather not have Jane.” 

Justine looked at her a moment, and said: 

“Thank you; I teed no help.” Then @ 
thought rushed through her brain; shé 
clatched it as a drowning man does a straW. 


“Yes,” she exclaimed, eagerly, “ you can 
help me! you can save me!” 
She went to her, put her arms around her, 


aud looked at her with hungry eyes. 


“Lucille, dear Lucille, you must know 
what has happened. Mamma loves you; you 
have great influence with her. Plead with 
her for us, Lucille. She may yield to you.” 

The eyes of the wounded deer were never 


more piteous than hers, but Lucille put her 
from her, and said, coldly; 


“Really, Justine, 1am sorry for you, but 
Icannot help you. Of course you cannot 
understand our feelings on the subject. Poor 
aunty is terribly humiliated; and Justine— 
Ibeg your pardon—but considering the 
many favors she has conferred upon you, I 
think you are acting very ungratefully, 
Shall I help you dress, my dear?” 

Justine drew herself up haughtily: 

“Thank you, Miss De Grey, I will not 
trouble you. ‘Tell Mrs. St. Dunstan I refuse 
decidedly tosee Mr. Brown. Good-evening.” 
And she walked away. 


Lucille looked at her a second, and then, 
with a sneering laugh, left the room. 

Justine clenched her hands tightly, and 
paced theroom. There were no tears, no 
stupor now. Her face was firm and hard as 
marble. She paused before her desk; a 
daily paper lay on it. She picked it up and 
looked over its columns eagerly, till her eyes 
rested on the following: 

“ WANTED.—By a lady going to Europe, a 
governess for a girl of eight. A young lady 
preferred. Apply to Mrs. L. H. M—— 
House,” 


Justine’s hand shook. She looked at the 
date of the paper. It was several days past. 
Too late! The situation was taken long 
ago. She threw the paper down and was 
about to resume her walk, when she thought, 
“Perhaps it is not too late,” and then with 
sudden decision she said aloud, “I'll try it!” 

And before she could waver she was out 
inthe dark street. It was a fearful thing 
for her, who, from her childhood, could count 
the times she had walked in the street at 
night, to be out in it alone, unprotected. 
But Justine felt those days of petted luxury 
were over, that the first chapter of her life 
was closed, and that, at the opening of the 
second, she stood as friendless as the first 
had found her. She drew her cloak closer, 


and walked quickly ¢%. The hotel was not 


far. Once, after sb tad reached it, and 
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stood with the bright bell-handle staring pit- 
ilessly at her, her heart grew faint, and she 
half turned away, but in a moment she con- 


quered the weakness, and pulled the bell, 
“Is Mrs. L. H., stopping here?” she asked 


of the servant. 

“Yes marm—miss.” 

“Can I see her ?” 

“I think not. She denied all visitors, be- 
ing very much engaged,” 


The dead ache of disappointment came 
over Justine, but she called up al! her cour- 
age, and made one effort more. 

“But you can take a message for me, 
Tell her a young lady wishes to see her in 
regard to her governess advertisement. It 
will be agreat favor.” And she held a bank- 
note towards him, At once he was all smiles 
and attention, 

“Certainly, miss, Just step in here,. and 
I will be but a few minutes.” Ile opened 
the door of a small reception-room, and Jus- 
tine went in and sat down, In a short time 
he returned, Mrs, H—— would see the 


young lady in her room, Would she be so 
goog as to follow him? 

Justine rose, and with a calmness much 
like that which supports tlie criminal on the 
scaffold, followed him to Mrs. H.’s room, 
That lady rose from @ half-packed trunk and 
received her kindly, but with an air of busi- 
ness, 

“You call in response to the governess’s 
position,” said she, before Justine could 
speak. And then glancing at Justine’s plain 
but rich dress, she added, “ You wish it fora 
friend, I presume.” 

The frank self-reliance of her manner re- 
assured Justine more than any amouut of 
sympathy would have done, and she replied: 

“No, madam, I wish it for myself. Pardon 
my applying at so late an hour, but I only 
saw your advertisement a short time ago, 
Is the situation still vacant?” 

“Yes. Ihave had a great many appli- 
cants, but they cither knew too much or too 
little. Lulu is my only child, Perhaps I 
am over-particular in regard to her govern- 
ess; but I think there ought to be some 
half-way place, between starched old maids 
and gushing schoolgirls,” 

Justine actually smiled, 

“After those remarks, madam, it isa fear- 
ful triak to my modesty, not to withdraw at 
once; but”—and her face grew sad—“ it is 
very important for me to have the position, 
if you consider me competent.” 
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Mrs. H. looked at her iatently for a mo- 
ment, and then put her through a short cat- 
echisin, the result of which was satisfactory. 


“T like you,” said she at the close. “ You 


are the woman I have been looking for; and 
now we must try to make a bargain. In 
the first place, can yeu be ready to sail at 
ten’ to-morrow morning ?” 

“ Yes,” replied Justine, quickly. 


“Very well, All the rest is easily man- 
aged. I suppose you have references, but I 


have no time to look after them. You have 
atrue honest face and I’ll take you on its 
recommendation; I don’t think it will play 
me false. The steamer sails at ten; be here 
at eight; that wi leave us time for your 
ticket, and other arrangements, And now, 
I must dismiss you, for 1 have a great deal 
to attend to, and you will need all the time 
you have. Good-night;” and she opened the 
door for Justine to go out. 

Mrs. St. Dunstan and Lucille sat at lunch 
alone. Aubury was still with his friend. 


Justine had not left her room, 


“Do not disturb her,” said Mrs. St. Dun- 
stan at breakfast; “she needs rest, I will go 
to her by-and-by ;” but the morning passed 
before she had courage to meet her. “I 
hope she is not ill,” said she to Lucille at 
lunch, “ Perhaps I had better send Mary 
to see.” She rang and sent Mary. Ina 
short time she returned. 

“Miss Justine is not in her room, mad- 
ame,’’she said. 

“Not in her room, Mary? You must be 
mistaken.” 

“No, madame, The room is all in order, 
but Miss Justine is not in it.” 

“Jt is very strange. I will go myself. 
Come, Lucille. And together they went to 
Justine’s room, They found everything as 
Mary had said, but no Justine. 

“It is very strange,” repeated Mrs, St. 
Dunstan, as she looked around, “She has 
risen early and gone out. I will inquire if 
any of the servants saw her.” 

“ Wait, aunty,” called Lucille. “ Here is 
something that may explain all;” and she 
handed her a note. 

Mrs. St. Dunstan opened it and read half 
aloud: 


“My MAmma,—Pardon me if I of- 
fend by calling you so; it is for the last 
time. You called me ungrateful; you 
wronged me deeply. All these years I have 
carried a debt of gratitude, which I hawe 


prayed God would one day let me repay. 
He has done so, I am going away from you. 
Do not reproach yourself. Heaven has op- 
ened a way for me to earn my bread, and I 
am contented. Do not seareh for me; it 
will be useless. Forgive me the pain I have 


caused you, and do not quite forget Jus- 
tine.” 


Mrs, St. Dunstan crushed the note in her 
hand, and staggered to a seat, 


“Gone! Gone! and I have driven her 
away! Miserable, miserable woman!” 

Lucille put her arms around her. “ Don’t, 
aunty, I aim left to you!” 

“You! And what are you, compared to 
my true-hearted, bright-haired Justine? O 
Harry! Harry! do not look so sternly 
at me,” 

Lucille saw words were vain. She let her 
spend her remorse; and then with words 
of honeyed poison she stifled its voice, and 
proved to her that it was for the best. 


“Heigho! St. Dunstan under the Eagle’s 
wings once more! I thought you had left 
the nest forever, and sworn allegiance to 
some crowned head the other side. When 
did you arrive? and how are mesdames, 
votre femme et votre mere?” 

This greeting was uttered by Will Bently, 
one of Aubury’s old-time friends, as they 
met in the reading-room of a fashionable 
hotel. 

“TI will answer backwards,” replied Aubu- 
ry, as he freed his hand from Bently’s crush- 
ing grip, “ and say, they are well. I arrived 
yesterday, Inregard to the first, my dear 
fellow, a married man has no right to pre- 
fer any country, faith or state of being; but 
to go, think and do, just as his gracious 
spouse decrees,” 

“Whew!” whistled Bently; “an enticing 
picture for a bachelor.” 

“Very. You have no idea of the amount of 
mental labor it relieves one from, Get mar- 
ried, Will, as soon as possible.” 

“Thank you, I'll think of it. But waita 


minute, Aubury, you are just the man I 
want.” 


“What for? Shortof cash? That’s the 
way they begin the other side.” ~ 

“Look here, Aubury,—do you want—” 

“No, my dear fellow, I want nothing. My 
cup is full to overflowing. Had I Aladdin’s 
lamp, I’d let it rust, for want of rubbing. But 
state your want, my boy; satiety has not 


made me insénsible to tle desirés of my fel- 
low-creatures yet, What is it?” 

“You have almost knocked it out of my 
head with your confounded nonsense. It is 
this—a new prima donna comes out to-night 
atthe Academy. Three or four of us are 
going to hear her, and you are just the chap 
to go with us; for having the notes of the 
nightingales of the other side fresh in your 
éars, you will be able to judge correctly of 
her merits, and tell us whether to be enthu- 
siastic or cynical. Will you do us the 
honor ?” 

Aubury yawned. 

“ Who is she?” 

“Mademoiselle Isola; an American, I be- 
lieve, but educated in Milan. She is said to 
be beautiful.” 

Aubury shrugged his shoulders, 

“I’m married, and never look twice at a 
Woinan under sixty.” 

“We will blindfold you, and you'll hear 
the better. Will you go?” 

“Yes, if nothing more enticing turns up. 
Meet here? Very well. What, two o’clock! 
and I’ve a lot of baggage to hunt up before 
three. Marry the first woman who'll have 
you, Bently! Au revoir.” 

This scene occurred three years after the 
disappearance of Justine; and Aubury, his 
mother and wife had just returned from 
Europe. Yes, he had married Lucille. He 
réturned the next day after Justine’s flight. 
Mrs. St. Dunstan’s remorse had subsided by 
that time, and she told him calmly that Jus- 
tine had fled; fled without a word of fare- 
well to one of them; without a cause for her 
conduct, or a hint as to where she was going, 
atid leaving only a few words, saying that 
she was unworthy of their love, and begging 
them to forget her. In the violence of her 
first grief, Mrs. St. Dunstan destroyed the 
note; and the only witness for Justine was 
gone. 

At first Aubury was stunned, then he de- 
fiantly refused to hear a word of ill against 
her, and employed every theans that wealth 
could command and skill devise to track 
her, but in vain; miles of water already lay 
between them. Baffled and sorrowing, he 
gave up the search, and hid alike the doubts 
and wounds he could not siletice, beneath a 
mantle of ¢ynicism. His mother watched 
hith anxiously, and Lucille, who now lived 
with her aunt, felt “ hope grow gray.” But 
despair was not one of her weaknesses; pa- 
tiently and carefully she played her game. 
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What remained for Aubury but to yield? 
and two years later she was his wife. 

. The Academy was crowded, when Aubury 
and his friend took their seats, a few min- 
tutes before the curtain rose. Aubury looked 
carelessly around the house, and half 
yawned, 

“That’s not fair, St. Dunstan,” said one 
of the party. “ We cannot permit that till 
after the first act.” 

“T expect to be revelling in the music of 
dreamland by that time.” 

“ We wont mind that, for you will be quiet. 
But seriously, I don’t think you will be so 
very much bored. This little Isola is said 
to be something wonderful.” 

“That doesn’t make her individual by a 
long distance. They all are. The most sa- 
gacious and wonderful animals in the whole 
kingdom.” 

The curtain rose. The opera was “Son- 
vambula.” The chorus was not bad, and 
Aubury’s eyes were still open when Amina 
appeared on the stage. A slight start, 
and then he drew his breath hard, and 
clenched his hands till the nails sank into 
the flesh. It was Justine! 

The curtain fell upon the first act. Isola 
was a success; and wave after wave of ap- 
plause rolled through the house. 

. Bently turned to Aubury. 

“Shall ladd—” He stopped short. The 
séat was empty. . 

In the confusion of the first aproar Aubu- 
ry had escaped, and made his way behind 
the scenes. 

He went to the prima donna’s door. A 
smart-looking French maid was just about 
to enter. " 

“ Be so good as to give that to Mademoi- 
selle Isola,” said he, presenting his card. 

The maid shook ber head, and did not 
take it. 

“ Mademoiselle’s orders are explicit; she 
receives no one,” 

“ But I am a relative.” 

She smiled incredulously. 

“ Ah, monsieur, the whole city would soon 
be relatives, if that would admit them to 
mademoiselle.” 

Aubury took a bank note from his pocket 
and offered it to her. She stepped back. 
“ Monsieur, I serve mademoiselle.” 

Aubury gnawed his mustache with rage 
and disappointment. At that moment the 
door opened, and Justine’s voice called, 
“ Jacquelle !” 
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Aubury gave the maid a look so fierce 
that it made her start; and before she 
could recover herself he pushed the door 
open, entered, and closed it behind him. 
Justine’s back was towards him. She saw 
a man’s shadow fall before her, and turned 
indignantly. A Startled ery: 

Justine!” 

Aubury!” 

_ And they stood face to face. For a mo- 
ment neither moved; and then Aubury held 
out his arms. His voice was husky. @ 

“ Justine, will you come to me?” And 
she sprang into his embrace. It was only 
for a moment. Then she tore herself away. 

“No, no! I must not! Why have you 
come? O leave me!” She buried her face 
in her hands and sobbed. 

Aubury grew like marble. He put his 
arm around her; she shrank from him. 

“Justine! Justine! What this 
mean? Where have you been all these 
years? Why did you leave me? Speak, or 
I shall go wild!” 

But Justine did not speak. He waited a 
few minutes; and then in a voice stern 
with pain, he said: ' 

“You will not speak, Justine! You re- 
fuse to explain the past! Must I believe 
what they told me; that you deceived us 
all, that you were uniweethy of our love?” 

Justine raised her head; her eyes flashed, 
but her cheeks were pale. 

“Did they tell you that? Were they eru- 
elenough to tell you that? And you can 
believe it?” 

“No, I cannot, I will not believe it, if one 
word, one look of yours refutes it. Justine, 
did you ever love me? If so, trust me now.” 

She clasped her hands on her breast. 

“T can bear thisno longer, Aubury. I 
will tell you all, and trust all to you.” 

And she went to him, and leaning her 
head upon his shoulder, told him the crael 
story of the past. 

When she had finished, he put her from 
him, and with clenched hands, and the 
veins standing out in great knots upon his 
brow, he paced the little room. Suddenly 
he stopped. He clutched Justine’s arm 
like a vice, and whispered through tightly 
shut teeth: 

“God may forgive them, Justine; I nev- 
ercan! Lucille is my wife!" 

“They wait, mademoiselle,” said Jac- 
quelle at the door. 

She drew her arm away. 


“ Yes, yes! your wife, Aubury! Jacquelle, 
come to me!” She leaned heavily against a 
chair. 

Jacquelle rushed to her. 

“O mademoiselle! She is dying! Wretch, 
you have killed her!” 

Aubury bent over her. 

“Be calm! She is only faint, Bring wa- 
ter! Wait, wine is better.” 

Jacquelle hurriedly brought a glass, and 
held it to her lips, The bell rang for the 
curtain to rise. 

“Go tell the manager, that mademoiselle 
fs ill,and cannot appear again 
But Justine held her back. 

“No, stay.” She rose to her feet. “I am 
better now. Ican go. Give me your arm, 
Jacquelle. Good-by, Aubury.” And lean- 
ing on Jacquelle she went out for the stage. 

Aubury remained a few minutes; and 
then, weaker than she, he dared not trust 
himself to act his part among his friends, 
and left the theatre by a side door. And 
Justine, how did she pass through the 
ordeal ? 

Bravely! Once on the stage again, her 
strength returned, She sang nobly, grand- 
ly; and the next morning, the fashionable 
world was ringing with her fame. 


Lucille sat idly over her chocolate and 
rolls. The three past years had dealt kind- 
ly with her; Mrs. St. Dunstan was the re- 
flection of Miss De Grey. The same clear 
complexion, the same dreamy eyes, the 
same indolent grace. A close observer 
might see that she was older, and that the 
shadows of a few wrinkles were beginning 
toshow; but Lucille didn’t permit close ob- 
servation. She was alone. Mrs. St. Dun- 
stan, senior, had not left her room, and 
Aubury had not been seen since the even- 
ing before. He had sent her neither warn- 
ing of nor excuse for his absence, but she 
did not seem at all troubled; there was not 
a trace of the distress usually exhibited by 
wives under such circumstances. In fact, 
Lucille’s married life was not overflowing 
with affection and solicitude for her hus- 
band. She had loved Aubury as well as she 
could love anything; but after she had 
gained the prize she paid so high a price for, 
the indolence of her nature asserted itself, 
and as Aubury did not fan the flame with 


much ardor, it soon died out to a very faint 


spark. She looked at her watch. 
_ “Nearly twelve. It is strange that Au- 
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bury does not come. Where can he be? I 
am glad mamma isn’t down; she would be 
anxious.” 

At that moment all cause of anxiety ‘was 
removed, by her husband’s entering the 
room. He walked to the other side of the 
table, and looked at her. Even her ealm- 
ness was ruffled by the change she saw. He 
was pale and haggard, and the dark circles 
under his eyes told that he had not slept 
during the past night. She was about to 
speak, but he stopped her. 

“Pardon me, but I have a few words to 
say. They are not pleasant, but they are 
unavoidable, and they shall be brief. Last 
night Isaw Justine, and forced from her 
unwilling lips the true story of her flight. I 
will not dwell on what she said. You, prob- 
ably, could tell me more than she would. 
The past is beyond recall. I will not waste 
reproaches or regrets, but deal with the fu- 
ture, which is in my power, Lucille. The 
law has made you my wife; before the 
world I shall still treat you as such; but be- 
yond that, from this hour forth we are 
strangers. I leave it to you to tell my 
mother what has happened. Good-morning, 
madam!” And he walked quickly out of 
the room. 

The St. Dunstan mansion was refurnished, 
regilded, and bedizened throughout; and 
then its doors were thrown open to the fash- 
jonable world. Lucille entertained magnif- 
icently and dressed faultlessly. Too indolent 
to say ill-natured things, her temper was 
considered faultless, and she was wor- 
' ghipped by all as reigning deity. She bore 
her honors gracefully. She felt she had 
bought them too dearly, but her ambition 
was satisfied; and though the ache would 
not be lulled, the pain never reached her 
face. But it was not so with her husband. 
The lines around his mouth sank deeper; 
his eyes grew sterner, and more than one 
silver thread glistened in his dark hair. He 
was faithful to his compact, and always at- 
tended his wife in public; where, from the 
scrupulousness of his attention, no one 
could even suspect the dark gulf that yawn- 
ed between them. But when the door 
closed on the world the mask fell off, and 
they stepped back to the cold civility of 
strangers. Only once since that morning 
had Aubury mentioned Justine’s name. At 
her request, he had offered her forgiveness 
to his mother, and asked her to. see her. 
She refused. “Justine had made mischief 
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enough. She had outraged propriety, by 
leaving her protection and throwing her- 
self on the world. She washed her hands 
of her, and if Aubury were wise, he would 
do the same.” 

And Aubury showed his wisdom, by being 
at the backdoor of the theatre every night, 
to protect Justine to her home. He never 
missed a night. No matter at what brilliant 
affaire Lucille might be, he left her long 
enough to perform this service for Justine, 
and then returned. 

Of course this could not escape Mrs. Grun- 
dy long; and soon, scores of tender hearts 
were bleeding for “poor Mrs, St. Dunstan, 
who must feel so terribly over her husband’s 
scandaious flirtation with that opera singer. 
What dreadful things men were, to: leave 
such a pure beautiful angel as his wife, for 
that bold painted thing. It was too dread- 
ful.” 

These rumors reached Aubury’s ears, but 
he paid no attention to them. They came 
to Lucille, too. Her pride smarted under 
them; and once at her request Aubury’s 
mother remoristrated with him. His reply 
was: 

“Tell Lucille, that when I have sinned 
against her as deeply, as she has against me, 
I will acknowledge her right to reproach 
me.” 

The snows of winter melted, April 
showers had shed their freshness, and the 
pink buds of May began to open. Already 
wornout belles were leaving the city to re- 
fresh themselves with a month of pure air 
and rest, before the summer campaign 
began. 

The St. Dunstan mansion was among the 
first closed, and Lucille and her mother es- 
tablished themselves in a seaside villa, Au- 
bury remained in the city. Justine’s en- 
gagement was not yet ended, and Aubury 
would not leave her alone in the city, Lu- 
cille secretly chafed under this, and his moth- 
er openly remonstrated, but in vain. He 
took them to their villa, and returned to 
Justine. 

One, two weeks passed. Justine’s last 
night came. Her farewell was “ Lucia,” 
Never had her success been more brilliant. 
The house shook with applause; and when 
she came before the curtain, she was near- 
ly buried in a flowery cloud. Tow the 
women envied her; and how the men wor- 
shipped her; and how inthe midst of all 
this glory her heart lay heavy like lead, and 
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she would gladly have exchanged with the 
lowliest happy mortal in the throng. The 
cruel stories had reached her ears, and she 
had resolved that night to send Aubury 
from her. 

At last enthusiasm was exhausted, and 
she escaped to her room. She hastily ex- 
changed her dress, and went out to her car- 
riage. Aubury was waiting for her as usual. 
He handed her in, took his seat beside her, 
and they rolled away, Justine leaning back 
wearily on the cushions, 

“Are you tired, Justy?” said Aubury. 
“One would think that triumph was enough 
to put fresh life into tif dying. Thank 
Heaven! it is the last. To-morrow you 
must leave the city. I have made arrange- 
ments with an excellent lady, to take care 
of you. I shall go with you, and see you 
safely settled; and then come to see you 
very cften.” 

Justine sank deeper in the cushions, and 
said in a low voice: 

“Heaven bless you, Aubury, for your 
kindness; but I cannot accept it!” 

Aubury looked at her in alarm. 

“Not accept it, Justine? What can you 
mean? Do you prefer any one else ?”’ 

“Ono, no, you know that. But, Aubury, 
you must not go with me or visit me this 
summer, Do not think me unkind, for 
Heaven knows it is harder on me than you, 
You are all I have in the world; but duty 
says it must be so. Aubury, the world 
knows nothing of our past. Toit, you are 
the rich Mr. St. Dunstan, and I only a suc- 
cessful actress. Did you think it would let 
our friendship pass unnoticed? Ah, no, no. 
Sometime ago I heard unpleasant rumors; 
but I did not heed them, for you were more 
to me than all the world could say; but 
they grow thicker and blacker; and now, for 
your sake, Aubury, they must be silenced.” 

“ For my sake, Justine?” 

“Yes, Aubury. You bear a proud old 
name. I never can be the means of casting , 
a stain upon it, And besides—Lucille! 
Think of her!” 

“Think of her! Would to heaven I could 
blot her existence from my memory. Jus- 
tine, I have not told you, forI hate the 
sound of her name; and I knew, too, that it 
would pain you, but since I have known the 

story of the past, Lucille and I have been 
strangers. These rumors reached her long 
ago. They hurt her pride. Let them; but 
they cannot touch her heart. She has none.” 


A silence followed; and the tears slowly 
rolled down Justine’s face, Aubury bent 
over her. 

“OJusty! Justy! Will you really send 
me from you?” 

“I do not do it, Aubury. It is the world!” 

Aubury burst out passionately: 

“The world! Justine, is the world more 
to you than I am? It has given you all it 
can, Can it give happiness? To-night 
you are loaded with its honors. Do they 
fill the voidin your heart? Those tears say 
no, Put the world from you! Scorn it! 
Defy it! Come to me, Justine! I will be 
more than all the world to you. My dar- 
ling! my darling!” 

She looked at him with a frightened gaze, 
He tried to take her hand; but she shrank 
from him. 

“Do not shrink from me, Justine. We 
belonged to each other before they came 
between us, Itisno sin to take back our 
own. Justy, will you come?” 

Justine bent her head low in her hands, 
God only saw the fearful struggle, God only 
knew the depth of her desolation. At last 
she raised her head: 

“ Aubury, I will go with you! And may 
God judge me according to my temptation !” 


“I’m afraid we'll have rather a rough 
night, captain,” said a gentleman, as he 
stopped at the side of Captain M., of the 
steamer “ Dolphin,’ bound for Liverpool. 
The captain looked anxiously over the black 
tumbling mass of clouds. 

“Yes; I fear we shall. A very unusual 
thing for this season, and come up likea 
thunder-clap,” 

“Not if the engine works; and we can 
keep her head to the wind. But if that 
should break down; God help us! The Jer- 
sey beach lies behind us. I can hear the 
roar of the breakers now. No ship could 
live in them thirty minutes.” 

The captain walked away; and a lurch 
sent the gentleman below. w 

Night came on, and the storm grew hard- 
er. By midnight it was a hurricane. The 
vessel labored fearfully; each minute it 
seemed she must go down; but still the en- 
gine creaked and snorted, and held the 
waves at bay. Justine had retired early to 
her stateroom, Before the storm became 
so loud she slept, but the increased fury of 
the tempest awakened her. She arose, put 
on a thick wrapper and shawi, and not car- 
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ing to endure the confusion she knew would 
be in the saloon, she sat down to wait what 
would happen. Suddenly there was a loud 
crash. Then all was still a moment; and 
then the ship was thrown violently on her 
beam end, and Justine was hurled from her 
seat. For a moment she was stunned; but 
recovering herself, she struggled to her feet, 
as Aubury’s voice called: 

“Justine! Justine! Come out at once. 
We are in great danger!’ 

The engine had broken down! 


Mrs. St. Dunstan and Lucille had spent a 

stupid day in the villa. In fact, they had 
been bored for some time. They had had 
‘no guests; the neighboring houses were 
still empty; and the scenery of the “ Hook ”’ 
is not sufficiently rich to support ecstasies 
more than a week. In truth the villa was 
not a cheerful place in svlitude, with the 
green ocean in front of it, the narrow strip 
of white sand beneath it, and the blue river 
behind it. It was truly marine; and looked 
as if an anchor cast on the green Iligh- 
lands, opposite, would make it a much safer 
dwelling-place. Lucille had been reading, 
and Mrs, St. Dunstan sleeping, the whole af- 
ternoon. At length Lucille threw aside her 
book, and walked to the window. 

“I believe, mamma, that it is going to 
storm. The ocean looks positively frightful. 
I wonder if it is possible for us to be washed 
away?” 

“Of course not, Lucille. Do you think 
any one would have been so foolish as to 
put the house here, if it were? Is Aubury 
coming down to-night ?” 

“I’m sure I don’t know. You forget he 
doesn’t honor me with his confidence.” She 
spoke with a bitterness, that for her was 
violent. 

“TI wish that worthless jade were at the 
north pole.” 

“TI wonder if that would do any good ?” 

“ Why?” 

At this moment dinner was announced, 
and the subject dropped. The storm grew 
more violent, and it seemed, indeed, as if 
the two waters would meet and swallow 
them. They retired early to find uncon- 
sciousness in sleep. But in vain—the 


shrieking and howling of the wind made 
sleep inipossible, 

Mrs. St, Dunstan’s windows overlooked 
the ocean, and through them, drawing aside 
the curtain, she could see the wild white 
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billows break on the beach, and occasionally 
the spray would dash against her windows, 
She closed her eyes to shut out the sight, 
but in vain: the surging waves were still be- 
fore her, and their ghostly peaks seemed to 
nod to her with meaning gestures, till she 
could endure it no longer and rose'to close 
the curtains, 

Suddenly, “Boom! Boom!” rose the 
sound of guns trom some vessel in distress 
—a solemn and awful warning, rising above 
the roar of the wind and waves, and then 
the room was illuminated as though by a 
flash of lightning. It lasted about half 4 
minute, and whenit died away she saw from 
her window a great red ball of fire hanging 
over the water. At first it was stationary; 
then it trembled, and then it grew still again 
for asecond. At last it burst into a hun- 
dred little tongues of flame, which shot up 
and became lost in the darkness. By the 
quick glare thus caused, Mrs, St. Dunstan 
descried the tall masts of a vessel, which 
stood out sharply defined against the black 
sky for a moment, only to vanish into dark- 
ness as the light faded suddenly away. Lu- 
cille now rapped at the door, and when jt 
was opened, exclaimed: 

“Is it not frightful? We shall all be 
killed. O, if we were only out of this dread- 
ful place !” 

“Calm yourself, Lucille. It is a wild 
night, and the storm is indeed fearful. No 
one can sleep; so put on your wrapper, and 
we will sit together.” 

The two women dressed themselves and 
sat with mute lips, looking out into the 
darkness with wan faces, Alas! they little 
dreamed what that stranded ship held for 
them. An hour passed, and then there was 
a loud rap at the door; the frightened ser- 
vants, who had been cowering in the kitch- 
en, opened it. A groupof men stood there, 
Men with dripping clothes and rough faces, 
but with true and honest hearts, 

“Can you give us a little fire here, and 
some blankets?” asked the leader, “ Here's 
aman from the wrack. He looks pretty well 
used up, but there may be some life in him 
yit. We'll try for it any way. Move lively 
there; and build up a fire, Ladies, you had 
better stand back.” 

But held by some power, they stood still; 
and the men bore the dripping form before 
them, The brine-soaked clothes clung tightly 
to it, the hair was matted on the forehead; 
and a cruel gash was across one cheek; but 
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spite of all one glance told them the truth. 
It was Aubury! 

Neither shrieked, neither fainted, but 
their eyes were riveted on that ghastly form, 
and each felt her hand had helped lay it there, 

Gently, and with tearful eyes, those rough 
men bore the body to the fire, and used every 
means to restore life. But it was in vain~— 
Aubury was dead. In the gray dawn they 
laid his cold form in the little parlor above, 
where his wife and mother sat,in mute agony. 

The day broke on a dismal scene. The 

tossing sea; the black river; the shattered 
wreck; and the group of wild figures on the 
sand. The vessel was utterly destroyed, on- 
ly her naked ribs remained bristling above 
the waves. All lives had been saved except 
two—the woman who fell over the boat, and 
the man who jumped after her. Later in 
the day, when this tale came to the ears of 
the stricken women, Lucille looked at her 
mother, and she raised her clasped hands to 
heaven and moaned: 


wet sand, her clothes dripping, and her long 
bright hair tangled with seaweed, lay Jus- 
tine. Long and silently, with bowed heads, 
they gazed upon her. They knew why she 
was there. They knew that sin had brought 
her death; but their agonized hearts felt 
that theirs was the greater crime; and that 


“All that remains of her, now is pure, wo- 
manly.” 


Mrs. St. Dunstan bade them take her up 
and bear her to the house, and in the dim 
room they laid her by Aubury, united at 
last in the wedlock of death, 

With all the pomp of wealth Aubury St. 
Dunstan was laid to rest in his ancestral 
vault. But they could not mock with emp- 
ty honors the clay they had scorned in life. 
They made her grave on the Hook. There, 
where in summer the hot sun beats pitiless- 
ly down, and in winter the sky stretches a 
low leaden arch, beneath which the ghostly 
cedars cast weird shadows; where the bleak 


“ God forgive me! I have killed both !” winds whistle, the seagulls shriek, the sharp 
The day wore on, and at the change of sand scurries by, and the deep-voiced ocean i 
tide word came that the woman was found, sobs its deathiess moan. There they laid { 
Mrs. St. Dunstan arose and said: her, so young, so bright, so true; and over 
“Come, Lucille,we must go and claim her,” *%¢ he they raised a pure white cross in- 
Lucille drew back. scribed: } 
JUSTINE. 
“What! If I can bear it, you should not f 
break down.” And arm in arm they walked 18T AT SEA. 
down to the beach, And there, on the cold Aged 21.” } 
THE SOUL WITHOUT PRAYER. 
BY GRACE H. HORR, 
A soul without prayer! Let the words be ex- Some souls, they spring up in harmonious ac- | 
punged, cord 
And in no phraséology found To their source, from their dwellings of flesh; 7 
Let the syllables nevermore fall on the ear! And their freight is a burden of incense of love, ; 
And the air never vibrate the sound! A sweet offering of orisons fresh! ' 
A soul without prayer! A soul without life! | As prayers of the saints who the Master have : 
Can a mind such a dark phrase indite? served, ; 
Send it back to the darkness from which it has And forever have sought for the truth; 
sprung; Or the young maiden’s prayer softly uttered 
For it is but the offspring of night! Or the beautifulprayer ofa youth. _[alone. ' 
A soul without prayer were a fire without heat, And less favored souls who are hampered around 
Or a rose without any perfume; * And who pour out their prayer in a sigh; it 
Or a life unillumed by the taper of hope; O, the Father above, he acknowledges them, } 
Or a youth which was lacking the bloom. And is reached by each anguishful cry. dj 
A soul without prayer! Ab,the meaningless Is reached;—for the soul soars away to its i 
words, spring; 
That forever the soulful must grieve! And by word, or by sigh, or by tear, / 
O,be hushed from henceforth all such cold, Or by yearning desires, which the clay 
senseless terms, check, ' 
Which none but the oo believe, Ever proveth her entity here! 
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HOW I MASQUERADED AS A TRAVELLING AGENT. 


BY CARL HOFFMANN. 


Ir was the very last of June. Everybody, 
that is, everybody that is anybody, except of 
course, your very humble servant, was out 
of town. I was lonely and ennuye, just per- 
ishing for a new sensation, I strayed into 
the drawing-room, it was cool and dark, and 
reclining on the sofa, looked through half a 
dozen papers of the day before. In each one 
appeared a full column advertisement of the 
merits of a new Stove Polish, each ending 
with a stirring call for “ Agents of either 
sex” to go forth and distribute the black 
blessing throughout the land. . 

“They must lead curious lives, those 
agents,” I thought, wandering about the 
country in the way they do; in summer it 
might not be unpleasant. I quite envied 
them; I really thought I should like to be 
an agent myself. Yes, I, Miss Devens, the 
happy possessor of a half million in my own 
right, and receiving the income from anoth- 
er half million held in trust for an elder 
brother or his heirs, if either or both could 
be found. In parenthesis, my brother had 
made a perfectly respectable, but unsatis- 
factory marriage, which had separated him 
completely from his own family. 

I was captivated with the thought of be- 
eoming an agent; my fancy surrendered itself 
completely to the delicious absurdity of such 
a proceeding. 

It was still quite early in the day. I 
dressed in my gray travelling suit of two sea- 
sons before, took off the feathers from the 
black straw hat I had sported with, leaving 
only a narrow band of black velvet, fastened 
alight small vai round it, laid aside every 
particle af jewelry I was in the habit of 
wearing, and being something of an actress, 
assumed the general expression I believe to 
accord with the character I had assumed. 
Telling my housekeeper I was going out for 
the day, I set forth upon my adventures, 

My first business was to hunt up the 
headquarters of the “Stove Polish.” This 
I had little difficulty in doing, although I 
confess to having felt a little bit afraid for 
an instant, of, I hardly knew what, and to 
pausing full three seconds with the handle 
of the door in my hand before I found cour- 
age to push it open and enter the small neat 


little room occupied by the principal agent 
fur the North American Stove Polish Com- 
pany. To my delight and relief the agent 
appeared a mild and moderately civil young 
man, in spite of a stern determination he 
seemed to entertain, not to take his hat off 
in anybody’s presence. 

I found little difficulty in comprehending 
the business I was to undertake, and with 
several dozen of the magic rolls, safely be- 
stowed in my travelling satchel, (I was to 
receive half the profits resulting from my re- 
turns), I went forth to conquer or—not, as 
the ease might be. 

After a half hour’s ride in the steam cars, 
I came to the pleasant country town where 
I proposed to try my experiments. I wasa 
good walker, and the day was delicious. 

The first house at which I presented my- 
self was a low white-washed cottage so 
thoroughly neat in its outward appearance, 
that I felt morally certain that its inhabit- 
ants must use stove polish, even if perchance 
they at the moment were well supplied. As 
it proved they were not supplied, and very 
readily purchased the goods,aI presented to 
their notice, making no demur in regard to 
the price. 

My next pause was at a shop for stoves, tin 
ware, etc. The only one in the shop was a 
young Irishman; he made extensive purcha- 
ses, and J, wishing to be wholly business-like, 
and remembering that all the agents of 
whom I had bought made it a point to re- 
cord my name or beg me to record itin a 
kind of soiled business album which they 
carried for the purpose, very modestly 
asked: 

“ Will you give me your name, sir?” 

A good-natured grin overspread his face. 

“Indade, mish, its me name I'd give yer 
wid all me hearrt, and me hand besides, but 
sorra a bit a use it would be to yees anyway.” 

At the next house the door was opened 
by a red-faced man who, when I preferred a 
request to speak to the lady of the house, 
pushed the door to until only the tip of his 
red nose showed through the crack, and 
bawled out: 

“Waal, you can speak to her by going to 
Chicago; she’s been there this three weeks.” 
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And the door closed with a bang that re- 

echoed from a large barn on the opposite 
side of the street. 
f At one house, as I waited in the hall, I 
overheard a conversation in which a lady’s 
voice, evidently that of the mistress of the 
establishment, asked in a stage whisper: 

“Is she pretty?” 


“Yes,” replied the young woman who 


had seen me, “ she’s quite pretty.” 

“Young?” 

“ Yes’m.” 

“ Well, if she’s young and pretty, and will- 
ing to do that for a living, take a dollar’s 
worth.” 

Whereupon the young woman came down 
stairs with a rush, presented the dollar bill, 
and for full three minutes patronized me al- 
most out of breath. 

So I went on from house to house, so suc- 
cessfully that I began almost to think that I 
ought really to be dependent upon my own 
exertions for a living. 

And the hours went by and I had only 
two rolls of the polish left, and these were to 
bring me the one grand adventure of the day. 

It was approaching four o’clock, and I be- 
gan to feel some fatigue from my unusual ex- 
ertions, and discovering a sufficiently retired 
spot I sat down to rest on a broad stone, 
pleasantly shaded by a group of pines. Before 
and around me a level country stretched it- 
self out to the horizon, its monotony reliev- 
ed by dividing walls and rough fences, or 
various grains and grasses. In the middle 
distance stood a small grove of pines, skirted 
by a line of white birches whose lithe stems 
showed gleaming against the gloomy back- 
ground, And nearer, cattle wandering lazi- 
ly from one fresh grazing spot to another. 

To my certain knowledge I had never 
been in this town before. Why, then, was 
the landscape so wholly familiar? Had I 
dreamed of it, or actually realized it in some 
preexistent state? Why did I feel that I 
had been in precisely the same spot before ? 
The moment was fateful. 

A half hour wore itself away in rest and 
reverie. Then I bethought me of my re- 
maining rolls of polish. In the distance I 

could see a large square house, evidently one 
of ihe livuses of. the place. T felt quite euri- 
ous to see the inside of it, and accordingly 
presented myself for admission at its lofty 
front entrance. My ring was promptly an- 
ewered, and T was civilly invited to enter, 
AsI stood waiting in the hall for some one 


to come to speak to me, a side door was 
thrown open, and a boy of eight years, per- 
haps, came forward and inspected me curi- 
ously, As he came nearer so that I could 
see him distinetly, an involuntary exclama- 
tion of surprise escaped me, 

“My aunty never buys anything at the 
door, so if you came here to sell something, 
it’s no use,” said the young man. 

“T believe I came here to see you,” I an- 
swered, surprised at my own words; “ per- 
haps you will tell me your name.” 

“Arthur Devens,” he replied, promptly; 
“but what did you come to see me for, if you 
did not know my name?” 

I reached out my arms with a sudden im- 
pulse to draw him toward me, but paused 
with the thought, “ Perhaps, after all, he is 
not my brother Arthur’s child, despite the 
startling resemblance.” 


At that instant the lady of the house came — 


to speak to me. 

“ Madam,” I said, “ I. must beg a few words 
with you in private.” 

“Very well,” she said, and invited me to 
a small reception room, 

I briefly explained to her how I had hap- 
pened to come thene and the peculiar inter- 
est I felt in the boy. 

“T think,” she said, when I had finished, 
“that without doubt he is your brother’s 
child. About three years ago his mother 
came into our family as seamstress, She 
was a delicate, interesting woman, and after. 
she had been with us some weeks, I permit- 
ted the boy to join her here, for I believed: 
her health to be seriously affected by her 
homesick longing to have him with her. She 
had been with me nearly a year before I 
could induce her to tell me the story of her 
early life, and her marriage with your broth- 
er, and her brief dream of happiness while 
he was spared to her, when her health failed 
decidedly, and our physician told us positiye- 
ly that her days with us were numbered. I 
urged her again and again to take some de- 
cisive steps to bring the child to the notice 
of her husband’s relatives, but her invaria- 
ble reply was: 

“No, no, if they would not receive me in- 
to the family for Arthur’s sake while he 
lived, what chance would there be now? At 
the best, my boy must depend upon his own 
exertions for a livelihood; I have your prom- 
ise that he shall not be utterly friendless 
when Iam taken away from him. I am sat- 
isfied with that.” 
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“We have not adopted Arthur, but since 
his mother’s death he has been as much one 
of the family as either of our own boys, and 
Mr. Ellerton, my husband, intended giving 
him the same advantages of education that 
they will receive. I have some letters and 
trinkets belonging to Mrs, Devens, which 
may be of value to you.” 

Mrs. Ellerton left the room, and after a 
short absence returned with a small package 
which she handed me. The letters furnish- 
ed the almost unneeded proof that the boy 
Arthur was the only child of my only brother. 

“T hope you will like to go and live with 
me, Arthur,” I said, after our relationship 
had been explained to him. 

“You are handsome, and you're jolly, too, 
tiptop for a woman, I should say, but you 
see, I don’t think Uncle George could get 
along without me, he wants me for lots of 
things.” 

“Uncle George is my husband’s brother,” 
explained Mrs. Ellerton, in reply to my ques- 
tioning look. “ He has had charge of Arthur 
a great deal, and is very fond of him; it will 
be hard for him to let him go.” 

“Let him go? Where is he going?” de- 
manded the voice of a gentleman who had 


entered the room unnoticed, 


“He has found an aunt, or rather, his 
aunt has found him,” said Mrs. Ellerton, 
pleasantly, and presented me to ‘Uncle 
George.’ 

Just then the supper bell rang out its 
cordial invitation in the hall. 


’.“Come,” said Mrs. Ellerton, “ we must 
give you some tea, Miss Devens.” 
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“ Indeed,” I replied, “I am afraid I cannot 
accept the invitation; the time has run away 
so fast that I shall lose the train to the city 
if I delay many minutes longer.” 

“Plenty of time,” said Uncle George, con- 
sulting his watch. “ Arthur and I will drive 
you to the station,” 

“Good-night!” said Arthur, when we 
parted at the station, taking my hand in one 
of his own and gently stroking it with the 
other. “I like you, I shall like to go to visit 
you and stay ever so long, but I don’t want 
to go away from Uncle George to live; [ 
hope I shan’t have to,” he added, with an ap- 
pealing glance at Mr. Ellerton. 

“T hope not, I shall try not to have it hap- 
pen,” replied the latter, with a half-grave, 
half-laughing glance at me, 

“ At all events, if he will keep you, you 
can stay with him for a while longer,” I said. 
Arthur did not look half satisfied at this, 

“Don’t fret, Arthur,” said Mr. Ellerton, 
kindly; “ there is no hurry about making any 
changes; time will arrange your affairs sat- 


isfactorily I don’t doubt.” 


Time made satisfactory arrangements, [ 
suppose, for one day Mr. George Ellerton 
asked me if I thought I could endure life 


with him—a little on Arthur’s account and 


a good deal on his own—it would be so hard 
for the two to be separated. And I, fully 
conscious that I ought to say “‘ No,” on Ar- 
thur’s account said “ Yes.” 

I tind life with Mr. Ellerton endurable, 


And Arthur finds it endurable with both of 
us, 


MUSIC, 


BY E. J. WHITNEY.’ 


There’s a sound of music under the hill 
Where the brook through the meadow flows; 
There are clear sweet murmurs and musical 


trills 
Neath blossoms of silver and rose, 


In the purple cups there’s a dreamy hum; 
There’s a song in the scarlet bells; 

A half-finished tune and another begun, 

_ Bloating up from the star-tipped dells. 


A ripple of melody chimes through the air 
From the low lute harps of the trees; 
There are soft faint accents and perfumes rare, 


Borne afar on the whispering breeze, 


From over the tops of the burnished hills, 
On the throbbing passionate air; 
From dingles, and meadows, and crystalline 
rills, 
Float the echoes of voiceless prayer. 


A Inferno Senor. 
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A INFERNO SENOR, 


BY WILLIAM WYCHER. 


* By Jove! that was a rough cut—excuse 
my impertinence, Harry, but please tell me 
how you came by that awful scar.” 

Henry Aylmer was my companion, and we 
were bathing on the North Beach at New- 
port. 

There was a pained expression in his eyes, 
and the color flushed into his face as he 
pulled his bathing-shirt higher, to cover the 
dark purple cicatrice above the region of 
the heart, which marred the smooth white 
beauty of his well-developed chest. 

As I have said, the color flushed into his 
face, and for a moment he was silent; then 
looking up, he replied, very frankly: 

“It was a bad cut, and Lam sorry to say 
not an honorable wound, Vif, and yet, I 
was not altogether to blame; it’s a long 
story, and if you have nothing better to do 
after dinner, come to my room—l’ve some 
prime Cabanas—and while the band is play- 
ing I'll tell you about it,” 


Henry Aylmer and I had first met in New 


Orleans, just at the commencement of “ the 
Banks administration,” and eventually we 
became partners in a cotton speculation, It 
had proved quite lucrative, and we were 
about to embark in a series—the first having 


established entire confidence between us— 


when I was suddenly called to New Eng- 
land by the serious illness of my only sur- 
viving relative. A year had elapsed, and 
the doctor having recommended sea-bathing 
to my aunt, we had gone to Newport and 
taken up our abode at the Ocean House for 


the season. 

A day or two after our arrival I was enter- 
ing “The Colony” to while away a spare 
hour at billiards, when I found myself face 
to face with Harry Aylmer; in a moment 


our hands were clasped, and our “ Com 


estas?” over, we adjourned to my room to 
talk about old times, old friends, the fortunes 
of war,and take a “carte blanche” (Roe- 
derer’s) view of things, and thereafter be as 
much together as Newport society ever allows 
two men to be. 

Aylmer was eminently a cosmopolitan’ 
born in New York—of mixed parentage— 
his father an Englishman, his mother of 


French descent—he bore the characteristits - 


of both and all. With the muscular frame, 
florid complexion and flaxen hair of his fa- 
ther, and the oval contour of face, hazel 
eyes, straight nose and mouth—only a trifle 
less sweet than that—of his mother, he com- 
bined the elegance and manner of a New 
Yorker. He had entered, rather late, an 
English University, and for two years had 
pursued his studies with extreme rigor. Dur- 
ing that time his remittances had accumu- 
lated, and it was owing to his waking up to 
this fact one fine day, that he had mixed in 
a fast set, and eventually found himself 
hard-up, at loggerheads with the dons, and 
in a bad college scrape; then, in a reckless 
moment, he promised to accompany an 
American captain on an East India voyage, 
and had kept his word, to the inexpressible 
disgust of parents and friends. 

More from force of circumstances than 
inclination, he had remained in Cathay and 
the East for two years, Returning in the 


troubled times of 59 and ’60, he had, for 


his mother’s sake, abstained from taking 
any active part in politics or the war, but 
remained persistently at the desk assigned 
him in his father’s counting-room, until Far- 
ragut’s brilliant exploit of “passing the 


forts” had roused the fire of the old Gallic 


blood that flowed in his veins. Then came 
the irrepressible conflict between filial love 
and love of adventure, which his father pru- 
dently compromised with by sending him to 
New Orleans to look up some Southern 
debtors, 


It was there, as I have said, that he met 
me, and became interested in cotton specu- 
lations; in these he had been very success- 
ful, though he had several times nearly lost 
his life, and was now—pro. tem., enjoying, 
as a man of leisure, their results, 


After dinner, having seen my aunt safely 
off to the Fort witha party of friends, I 
turned into AylImer’s room; he had been 
fortunate enough to secure one of Kerner’s 
best, on the lower floor. I found him snooz- 
ing on the sofa. 

“Dec B—— routed me out before daylight 
to go down on the rocks fishing,” he said, in 
atone of apology. “We did not get back 
until ten, and I’m engaged for a hop to- 
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night ”—helping himself to a sip of Ameri- 
can-eau-de-vie (whiskey), and pushing the 
decanter my way—“ wont you ?—no?—Ah, 
just through dinner !—smoke ?—that’s right 
—anything I can ring for ?—nothing ?—make 
yourself comfortable—if you can.” 

As I selected a flor from the box, I re- 
marked, “You know what I came for, 
Harry.” 

“Not I! gue demandez-vous?” looking up 
with an air of surprise. 

“ Le recit—the one you promised me this 
morning.” 

“Story—story? O yes!” And again I saw 
the pained look and rising flush. “Hark!” 
he continued, “is not that ‘ Wein, Weib und 
Gesang,’ the band is playing?” 

For a moment I listened to the music that 
floated along the spacious piazza from the 
little pagoda, and recognized Strauss’s last 
delicious waltz, though blended with the 
rustle of drapery, the conversation and mer- 
riment of promenading belles and beaux, of 
old-young women and old-young men, of 
young-old men and women ditto; with the 
champing of bits, and the craunching of 
gravel under the wheels of the carriages as 
they rolled by, to and from the Avenue, with 
their grave or gay, serious or placid, pom- 
pous or lively freights—then I nodded. 

“Nothing could be more appropriate to 
my story.” 

“ Tant mieux—en avant, mon enfant!” urged 
I, drawing the nearest chair closer and dis- 
posing my pedals on it. 

“Tt is not a pleasant story for me to tell,” 


“he said, lighting a cigar, * but let the title of 


that waltz—‘ Wine, Women and Dance,’ 
principally the two former, be my excuse for 
anything which may seem to you indefensi- 
ble.” He paused to take a “ stiff straight,” 
and then resumed, “In the latter days of 
my university course I became acquainted 
with a Spanish officer, some few years older 
than myself, who was ‘ over’ just then see- 
ing London life, and for a few weeks we 
were hand and glove. ‘You know how it is 
yourself,’ But naturally when I sailed for 
China with Captain Devens, he disappeared 
from my social horizon. I left him standing 
at the head of Victoria Pier, looking like a 
stylish statue of ‘Grief on a monument, 
singing with pathetic feeling—engendered 
by the pale brandy we had been absorbing— 
a Spanish version of 
“*Fare thee well, and if forever, 
Still forever fare thee well.’ 
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“T never thought I should behold his jolly 
devil-me-care phiz again, but one fiesta-day, 
strolling through the Rosario in Manilla, 
whom should I meet but my Spanish friend. 

“Don Ferdinand Garcia recognized me 
instantly, and embraced me as if I had been 
his dearest friend; the upshot of which was 
that I accompanied him to his quarters in 
the Binondo barrack—en passant, you have 
been nearly everywhere; were you ever in 
Manilla?” 

“ Si, senor.” 

“And you know the barracks—the dulce 
shop in the rear of the Teatro—Santa Cruz, 
the Colosado and San Lazarus ?” 

* Todos, todos!” was my assurance. 

“Then I have no need to describe, and 
you can easily follow me. Arriving at his 
rooms, Garcia threw off his coat—and re- 
straint—hot haste, and with true Castilian 
vivacity flung his arms about me—hot work 
—attempting to sing, with ludicrous grim- 
aces, accent and pronunciation, ‘Shall old 
acquaintance be forgot;’ I could not repress 
a roar of laughter. Suddenly releasing me, 
he exclaimed: 

“* We shall make a night of it, for auld 
acquaint, eh 

“That is all very well for you, my dear 
Garcia,’ said I,‘ but I’m told that when a 
foreigner gets into the hands of the Alcalde 
he is locked up in a den with hundreds of 
convicts, and, if forgotten by his friends, 
ends his days in the chain-gang.’ ” 

“*Ton’t be alarmed; some officer, of your 
size, shall loan you an undress uniform, and 
as you speak Spanish like—Marshal O’Dash 
—they will take you for an Irish officer, and 
as for the pleasure of a row, it’s not to be 
had for love or money here, for the mestizos 
are collous and wont fight us, and wearing 
our uniform, the Alcalde himself dare not 
arrest you,’ 

“T dined at his mess; it was sumptuous, 
for Spanish staff-officers, even, and the mu- 
sic of the regimental band during dinner— 
well, you know what delicious melody the 
Manilla military bands produce. 

“The wine flowed, and after dinner we 
adjourned, with several of Garcia’s inti- 
mates—wild young Madrid bloods—to his 
quarters, where, amid much merriment, I 
was dressed in a gorgeous undress, made up 
from their various wardrobes, and compli- 
mented on the appearance I should make 
should I enroll myself under the banners of 
Isabel Secunda, 


; 
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“Tt was now proposed to ride to the Col- 
osado— Or shall we drive, amigo mio?’ asked 
Garcia. 

“* Ride! by all means,’ was my decision. 

“* Vamos!’ said he, to the party; and the 

party spread to their rooms, to don their 
sabres, sabretaches and spurs; to wax out 
mustachios and recuperate in universum be- 
fore mounting, for the donnas of Manilla are 
celebrated for their charms, and the princi- 
pal occupation of the Spanish officers is to 
make themselves agreeable to the fair Mes- 
tizas. 
. “It was a glorious tropical evening when 
we issued from beneath the dark archway 
of the barrack gates and cantered gayly 
along under the grand old mango trees of 
Binondo. The full moon, just rising above 
the feathery palms of far-off Laguna, flecked 
the roadway with argent beams; flooded 
the landscape, the red-tiled roofs of the 
suburbs, the rapid river and glittering wa- 
ters of the bay, and bathed the sacred cross- 
crowned towers of Binondo and the distant 
battlements and domes of Manilla in silvery 
light. 

I had scarce time to note the beauty of 
this scene, ere we entered the brilliantly- 
illuminated and crowded thoroughfare of 
Rosario, passed the Teatro, and turning to 
the left, towards Santa Cruz, pulled up and 
dismounted at Roberto’s—the dulce shop— 
confiteria par excellence of Manilla, where 
the water is the purest and most icy; the 
wines cooled to a degree; the fruits the ripest 
and freshest; the sorbetes the richest and 
most delicately flavored; the dulces most 
varied; the liqueurs the most spicy, and the 
chocolate, saus pareil. 

“Aguardiente y annisette was ordered—an 
atrocious mixture—which served to heighten 
the effect of our last bottles of Malaga, at 
dinner, Uh! it makes me shudder to think 
of the combination, that only heated one’s 
blood without giving zest to the palate or 
any part of the organization. Then standing 
ina circle around one of the marble tables 
we drank a bottle of rare old Cognac, from 
one glass—you know how they do it—‘A 
salud!’ asip, and the glass is passed to the 
next, who repeats the performance—thus 
round the circle until the last drop is drunk, 

“Roberte attended us in person, and no 
doubt thanked his stars—and patron saint— 
when the carta was called for, paid, and we 
rode away—ripe for any mischief which. 
might suggest itself. 
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* Crossing the bridge at a hard gallop, we 


_swept around the curve and entered the 


Calosado, which I consider, all in all, the 
finest driveway in the Last. 

“It was entirely deserted, not a pedestrian 
or carriage was to be seen, and we sped 
along the broad, even, semicircular avenue 
at a racing speed. As we neared the San 
Lazarus Road, which branches off near the 
south gate of the city, a carriage drove down 
the incline from the gate, and as our pace 
slackened and we at length halted on the 
corner to breathe our animals, asking simuk 
taneously, ‘Adonde ahora?’ it whirled round 
us and turned in, an open barouche contain 
ing two ladies elegantly robed in ball cos 
tume, 

“Some one proposed we should escort 
them; here was an opportunity for fun, and 
there was a genera! cry of ‘Adelantemos!’ 

“Don Ferdinand took the lead, and riding 
forward to the carriage door, lifted his 
jaunty fatigue cap and offered our services 
as escort. 

. a“ The moon shone with a brightness trop- 
ical, and everything was distinctly visible. 
Glorious moonlight they have out there, 
Vif—where Venus is a moon—do we ever 
have such here ?—hardly—and then it has 
such an effect on a fellow—an effect inde- 
scribable; unless Byron did it when he 
wrote: 

“* The silver moon that hallows tree and tower, 
Sheds beauty and deep softness o’er the whole, 
Breathes also to the heart, and o’er it throws 
A loving languor, which is not repose.’ 


“T really do believe 

“*The devil’s in the moon,’ 
at least I think he was that night, for when 
Garcia addressed the occupants of the ear- 
riage, there came a merry ripple of laughter, 
then one cried out pettishly, ‘ Vamos!’ but 
the other, starting forward on her seat, 
asked her companion in the sweetest tones 


' imaginable, ‘ What harm is there in it, seno- 


ra?’ And without waiting for her reply, 
continued, “ None, assuredly—let the caba!- 
leros escort us—we will not be rude” Then 
throwing back her mantilla, revealing a fair 
young face of bewitching beauty, and such 
eyes, Mon Dieu! they will haunt me to my 
dying day, she said, ‘ We accept your service, 
senors,’ and suddenly retired to her corner. 

“Riding close beside, I heard the other 
say with suppressed mirth: 

“*Poor Don Louis! what would he say 
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and do if he should hear of this, Alicia?” 

“Tcould not catch the answer, but thought 
to myself, ‘spring and winter probably—old 
fellow with the gout, young wife, gay, up to 
larks, will go to fandangos—poor old chap! 
I will know all about it before we part,’ was 
my resolve, 

“*See, Enrique, it is al fresco!’ exclaimed 
Garcia, pointing to the lighted house and 
grounds we were rapidly approaching, ‘and 
if you do not have a jolly time it will be 
your own fault.’ 

“As we cantered up the short avenue lead- 
ing to the house—a long, low, rambling build- 
ing, surrounded by broad verandas illumin- 
ated with myriads of paper lanterns of every 
rainbow hue—the music of harps and 
twanging of guitars greeted our ears. Evi- 
dently the fandango was at its height. 

“Amid the jingling of spurs and the rat- 
tling of sabres the carriage pulled up at the 
door. Throwing myself from my saddle I was 
the first to reach the step, and assisted 
Donna Alicia to alight. There was a tiny 
soft hand placed in mine, then the glimpse 
of an embroidered satin chinela and clocked 
white silk media encasing a dainty foot, 
arched instep and exquisite ankle, and she 
stood beside me, a little fairy, whose Spanish 
comb and crowning mantilla reached hardly 
to my shoulder. Was I dreaming, tipsy, or 
was there just the gentlest pressure in the 
world from the hand in mine, while her glo- 
rious eyes paid me with mute dazzling lan- 
guage for the assistance? It was but an 
instant, and then her perfumed breath left 


* me quite breathless, as she murmured softly, 


* Mil gracias senor!’ drew away with one 
dazing smile, and crossing the veranda en- 
tered the sala and disappeared. 

“A hearty salute on the back from Garcia, 
a merry laugh from the rest, and the quiz- 
zing inquiry if I was bewitched, brought me 
to my senses, and I chimed in; but my reso- 
lution to know more of Donna Alicia was 
now a firm one. Leaving our horses to the 
two orderlies who had followed us, we min- 
gled with the guests, but bad hardly done 
so, however, when we were severally ac- 
costed by some Mestizo gentlemen — the 
ushers of the evening—who demanded our 
names, that they might present us to the 
host and hostess. I was rather backward-in 
coming forward as an uninvited guest, until 
Ferdinand explained, sotto voce in English, 
that the custom allowed this, and these peo- 
ple would consider our joining their gather- 


ing rather an honor than otherwise, espec- 
tally the ladies; when, feeling easier in mind, 
I gave my name and was introduced to our 
entertainers. 

“They were extremely cordial, the lady— 
an adipose old donna—asking, immediately 
after our exchange of courtesies, ‘Do you 
see any lady whom you would prefer as a 
partner?” 

“ Of courseI singled out Donna Alicia at 
once, and having been ceremoniously made 
acquainted, I requested the pleasure of her 
fair hand for the fandango. 

“She accepted my arm with a demure 
look, but as we sauntered down the long 
walk towards the raised floor in the midst of 
the garden, where, beneath the thatched 
roof and the glare of a hundred lights the 
fandango was progressing, she laughed mer- 
rily and rattled on about our escapade, ask- 
ing a dozen questions in a breath, and never 
waiting for an answer to one. 

“My first words were a venture: 

“Will you not walk with me a little be- 
fore we dance? I am heated by my ride.’ 

“She crossed the Rubicon with Si-Si-cou 
placer; and I drew her closer and turned 
into a narrow diverging path, moonlit, but 
leading to the shadows. ‘ But we must not 
be seen, for Don Louis is so jealous’, this last 
in a sweetly petulant tone). 

“* Happy Don Louis! I exclaimed, with 
enthusiasm. 

“* Feliz! why do you call him happy ?” 

“* Because he possesses such a treasure to 
be jealous of, I ventured. 

“ She stopped abruptly, looked up, frowned, 
and withdrawing her arm, said, proudly: 

“*So you, too, will take his part—he is 
not my possessor and—’ Something in my 
face she saw that transformed her in an in- 
stant, from the half sad, half resentful little 
donna into the laughing sprite she had been 
the moment before. Her sentence remained 
forever incomplete, for with her former gay 
and saucy tone she exclaimed, ‘Aha! Adula- 
dor! I see your meaning; do you think so?’ 

“‘T dare not tell you all I think,’ 

“*Then you are no true Spaniard;’ she 
said, in a bantering tone, as we resumed our 
walk, 

“*Tndeed! I am not a Spaniard,’ 

“She started from me, asking, ‘What, 
then, are you ?’ 

“© Conjectura!’ 

“She wheeled me gently round, bringing 
the full radiance of the moonlight on my 
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face, and with a hesitating manner uttered 
one word: ‘Americano? 

“Yes, I am an American,’ 

“Did I say that her eyes would haunt me 
—Yes? well, so they will; they were beauti- 
ful beyond my poor descriptive power; and 
the expression of light, beaming in them just 
then, was fairly dazzling. I tell you, Vif, 
Spanish eyes lose nothing in the tropics: 


“* For eyes transplanted from Castile, 
To lands of tropic noon or night, 
Expression gain for weal er woe— 
They blaze each mood in liquid light.’ 


“Releasing me, she clasped her little 
hands, exclaiming: 

“* Americano! Madre de Dios! are you truly 
an American 

“¢Truly am I,’ was my amused reply. 

“Then let me talk with you,” (as if we 

had not been talking). 
mI fairly laughed, as we linked arms and 
continued our walk, while she chatted on in 
a flow of earnest liquid syllables, as only a 
Spanish Mestiza girl can, giving me nochance 
toask a question. She spoke of America, 
the United States, and was all aglow over 
the freedom of their women, and the hero- 
ism and daring of their men. I must own I 
was fairly carried away by the fascination of 
her manner, while brimfull of curiosity to 
know who she was, where she had lived, and 
how she came by all this unusual informa- 
tion—for a Mestiza—about America, its in- 
stitutions and its people; was she married? 
She had said, ‘ Don Louis is not my possessor,’ 
was Donna Alicia a widow ?—scarce sixteen 
I judged—a most charming sphinx. 

“Ere I had a chance to question.we had 
described the circuit of the grounds, reached 
the piso de fandango, or dancing pavilion, 
and joined the dancers. 

“ If there is one dance more exciting to 
the passions than another, it is the fandan- 
go, as itis danced in Spanish colonial coun- 
tries. Our turn came, I was an adept, hav- 
ing attended quite a number before; and 
she, in her floating draperies of pita and 
rich lace, now retiring bashfully from me, 
enticing me to pursue, now advancing 
hauglity and repellant, the little thing would 
seem to grow with hauteur, anon, languish- 
ing almost into my arms, was bewitching. 

“T was conscious of a mingled murmur of 
admiration and censure about us, but I 
heeded neither, nor did she, Suddenly the 
music changed from the fitful movements of 


the fandango to the gliding measures of a 
waltz; in an instant my arm encircled her 
tiny form, and we were whirling amid the 
crowd of dancers. What wonder that when 
the music ceased for a pasea and the guests 
flocked towards the house for refreshments, 
I drew her once more into the garden walks? 
what wonder,having gained the darkest nook, 
I forgot all the proprieties, our slight ac- 
quaintance, and all but my infatuation, and 
pressed her panting form to me, and stoop- 
ing, kissed her? 

“ Never shall I forget the indignant flush 
that flooded her face and brow, as she strug- 
gled away from me, the tearful face when 
she had escaped, or the wild terror expressed 
in eyes, and face, and form, when clear and 
distinct we heard a whispered, ‘ Tate!’ 

“One moment I paused to quiet her fears, 
the next, unsheathing my sabre, I dashed 
into the shrubberies, first on one side, then 
on the other. It was useless, worse than 
useless, for my movements were evidently 
attracting other loungers to the spot, and I 
hurried to her side to entreat her pardon. 
So remorseful did I feel, I half-kneeled be- 
fore the trembling girl, who sobbed ‘Ah mi— 
Ah mi— terno—ternel’ 

“* A quien terne?’ 

“Don Louis—Don Louis!’ 

“* The name rose into a shriek. I heard 
steps behind me, and rising, turned to see a 
tall form with one arm uplifted—I saw the 
glitter of steel in the raised hand—attempted 
to ward off the descending blow—tvo late I 
felt the stiletto quiver in my breast as the 
assassin hissed in my ear ‘A Inferno Senor? 
then, another scream—and light and life 
died out together.” 

The smoke curled up from his cigar, and 
he gazed vacantly out towards the avenue, 

“Ts that all, Harry?” 

Yes, so far as she was concerned. I never 
saw her again. I was picked up by some of 
the loungers who were attracted to the spot 
by Donna Alicia’s screams, and was carried 
to the barracks of Binondo by my friend Gar- 
cia, where I was confined for nearly two 
months. Who Don Louis was, or what rela- 
tion he bore to Donna Alicia, I was never 
able to discover, though I lingered in Manilla 
some six months after the affair; to this 
time those two are wrapped in mystery, but 
they may turn up some day when I least ex- 
pect it—quien sabe?—and I may yet have a 
chance to reply to Don Louis’s injunction, 
‘A Inferno Senor!’” 
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THE UPPER CRUST. 


BY CHARLES P, ILSLEY. 


CHAPTER L 


“TIsx’r he splendid !” 

This was the exclamation of Miss Trafton 
to her friend Miss Canby, at the conclusion 
of a round dance, as her partner, bowing his 
acknewledgments, was moving away. The 
remark was made sotto voce, yet in tones suf- 
ficiently audible to reach his ears, if the 
young gentleman possessed ordinary quick- 
ness of hearing. And perhaps that was the 
intention of the speaker. 

“Perfectly splendid! he waltzes divinely !” 
was the enthusiastic response of Miss Canby, 
her eye following the retreating object of her 
admiring remark. 

4 “Tie has engaged me for the German; 
isn’t that nice?” continued Miss Traftan, 
tone and manner evincing gratified triumph. 

“And I am engaged to that stupid Camp- 
bell!” rejoined Miss Canby, in a querulous 
dissatisfied voice. 

“Why, Bessie, I thought he was a favorite 
of yours!’ remarked her companion. 

“0, he’s endarable, but not a particular 
favorite! Still, he’s vastly superior to the 
sticks of which the senior class is generally 
composed this term. But then Auguste Beau- 
mont and James Campbell, compare the 
two!’ was Miss Canby’s pointed rejoinder. 

“Tiyperion to a satyr!’ laughingly re- 
marked Miss Trafton. 

“T hope that you will not be selfish, Liz- 
zie, aud monopolize him for the entire even- 
ing. Do, pray, be a little generous, and give 
your friends a chance.” 

“ The field is open to all,’ was Miss Traf- 
ton’s bantering reply. “One must work to 
win; and to the victor belong the spoils!” 

It was at a social hop that the above con- 
versation took place, in the academic city of 
Campont. These hops the elite of Campont 
managed occasionally to get up; that is, 
when they could muster the requisite num- 
ber of college and law students who were 
deemed “ passable” by “ Our Set,” as it was 
styled, which was composed solely of those 
who moved in the “first circles.” It was 
mainly on this class that Our Set were de- 
pendent for their saltatory and musical re- 
unions, the number of young men belonging 
to the place being very limited. We mean, 


of course, eligible young men; and these 
you could count on your fingers, 

It may not have fallen under the notice of 
the general reader, but the fact seems pretty 
well established, that in those places where 
a college is located, the resident young ladies 
are more likely to be doomed to a life of sin- 
gle blessedness than their sisters in other 
towns. One would think that the reverse 
would be the case, considering the number 
of young men who flock to these seats of 
learning. But it has passed jnto a proverb, 
that college-town girls are fore-ordained to 
dance in the brass kettle.” 

Undoubtedly there is considerable flirta- 
tion carried on in these places, and more 
than the usual number of engagements en- 
tered into; but the mischief is, that the 
former is pretty sure to end with term time, 
and the latter are seldom apt to “ stick.” 
Now in this respect Campont is not an ex- 
ception to the general rule. We donot mean 
to assert that all the young ladies of Cam- 
pont are given to flirting, heaven forbid! nor 
that they are more liable to spend their lives 
“in maiden meditation fancy free,’ than the 
sisterhood in less or more favored places. 
Our remarks are confined to a particular 
class or clique: briefly, to Our Set—for who 
but they are of sufficient importance to be 
the subject of remark? ’ 

Such being the condition of affairs in Cam- 
pout, it is not to be wondered at that there 
existed no small rivalry among the clique 
alluded to, to render themselves as attractive 
as possible, and to win individually the at- 
tention of those of the other sex who had 
entree to the charmed circle, 

This rivalry, to be sure, was cunningly 
veiled, and there was no glaringly apparent 
attempt at what one might call proselyting, * 
but he must be an obtuse observer whi failed 
to detect the little manceuvres resorted to, 
in order to induce every innocent fish newly 
arrived in their waters to take to the hook 
so dexterously thrown to it. 

Auguste Beaumont was the trout on whom 
Miss Trafton now exerted her piscatory skill, 
She bad been unfortunate in her last throw, 
and signally failed in bringing the prey to 
land, But that served to stimulate rather 
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than dampen her ardor, and it really seemed 
as if at this time success would crown her 
efforts, 

Young Beaumont, on whom her angling 
skill was now employed, was a member of 
the senior class. He was a very “ nobby” 
gentleman, From his hat to his boots his 
whole attire was perfect, every article in 
strict conformity to the latest style. He had 
a fine figure, to which his garments fitted as 
if they were part and parcel of his person. 
His well-cut features, if not remarkably ex- 
pressive, were decidedly handsome, He was 
very glib with his tongue, and if his remarks 
were not particularly brilliant, he possessed 
that agreeable gift of small talk, which had 
more weight with those among whom he 
dispensed it, than if his lips dropped oracles, 
In addition to his other accomplishments, 
he had a fine voice, and sung with much 
taste; and above all, he was an exquisitely 
graceful dancer. 

To sum up allin two words, Beaumont 
was decidedly a “ladies’ man.” Being such, 
and also being petted to the top of his bent, 
it was not the least strange, considering his 
mental calibre, that the young man should, 
to use a certain phrase, “put on airs”— 
should plume himself on the enviable posi- 
tion to which he had attained. Among his 
fellows, there was a dash of superciliousness 
about him that prevented his being a favor- 
ite, and yet {t was not so offensive as to cre- 
ate decided hostility. He was to many an 
object of envy, but with the more wise his 
conduct only provoked smiles, 

How he obtained footing among the elect 
we have no means of knowing. Very likely 
he was indebted to his good looks; for ap- 
pearances go a great way in the work. 
Through his good offices he had obtained for 
his chum, James Campbell, the same priv- 
ileges and immunities, such as they were, 
that he enjoyed. Now Campbell lacked 
many of those extrinsic qualities for which 
his roommate was so distinguished. There 
was nothing of the fop about him, either in 
his dress or address. Neither was he hand- 
some; and yet he was not by any means a 
bad looking fellow. He had a good sensible 
countenance, and if his features were not 
so well drawn as Beaumont’s, they were 
stamped with character. He dressed neatly, 
sensibly, but not in the least finically. 

It was to the manners rather than the 
man himself that Miss Canby applied her 
disparaging remark. He was “ stupid” be- 
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cause he was not so graceful in the dance as 
the accomplished Beaumont; because he 
was not au fait in all those trifling atten- 
tions which are so pleasing to the fair sex; 
and because he had not that easy address 
which seemed so natural to Beaumont. 
Moreover, he was not an adept in that agree- 
able badinage which forms the staple of fash- 
ionable discourse. He had an abundant 
store of bullion on which to draw, but he 
lacked the small change which passes so cur- 
rent in society. And here was the difference 
between him and his chum: Beaumont 
dealt only in small change, and nickels at 
that. 

On the evening of the hop Campbell was 
guilty of a sad contretemps. He was con- 
versing with Miss Canby, when a lady pass- 
ing at the time happened to attract his at- 
tention, and he innocently inquired of his 
companion, if she was acquainted with Miss 
Callender of the Haven, or “ Port,” as it is 
usually called, remarking that the lady who 
had just passed them bore a striking resem- 
blance to her. 

“My acquaintance in that part of the 
city is very limited, and I have not the honor 
of the lady’s in question,” was the reply. 

The young man was somewhat taken 
aback by the haughty manner and slightly 
contemptuous tone of the speaker. How- 
ever, he ventured to remark: 

“She is avery lovely girl, I understand, in 
character as well as in person. I am told, 
also, that she possesses a fine intellect.’ 

“ Her father keeps a grocery, or something 
of that sort, I believe,” responded the lady, 
with increased hauteur. 

“No, he was once in mercantile business, 
I believe,’ said Campbell, wondering what 
this had todo with the daughter’s beauty 
and intellect, “but he retired some time 
since.” 

“His daughter, I am told, was once a 
teacher in a public school; but I know very 
little concerning her,” said Miss Canby, her 
tone and manner too plainly evincing that 
the subject was distastefulto her. “ Excuse 
me, Mr. Campbell,” she added, seeing the 
gentleman about to continue the conversa- 
tion, “I see Miss Trafton beckoning me.” 
And thereupon she took her departure, 

- A covert smile played over the young 
man’s features, for just then it occurred to 
him that he had forgotten the sacred pre- 
eincts within which he stood, and that he 
had committed a grave offence, in the mere 
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supposition that his late companion could, 
by any possibility, be an acquaintance or as- 
sociate of a lady whose social position was 
so far beneath her own. 

“A grocer’s daughter! a school-teacher!” 
sniffed Miss Canby, as she sought her friend, 
“ The fellow is more stupid than I took him 
to be, to. suppose that I associated with per- 
sons of that class!’ 


CHAPTER II. 


“T BELIEVE I made a Judy of myself last 
evening,” laughingly remarked Campbell, as 
he sat in his room the following morning, 
“talking over,” the hop with hischum. And 
he related his conversation with Miss 
Canby. 
. “Wh-e-w!” whistled Beaumont. “You 
put your foot in it, and no mistake! Why, 
my dear fellow, aren’t you aware, that, save 
a few in the fashionable quarter, the ladies 
of the Port are wholly ignored by Miss Can- 
by and her set?” 

“So I was very soon given to understand 
last evening,” said Campbell. “ Neverthe- 
less, I was determined to say a good word 
for the Port ladies, be the consequences 
what they might.” 

“ That will never do, James, my boy; that 
is, if you would stand well in the books of 
those we met last evening.” 

“J would very much like to know the an- 


-tecedents of some of that set,” remarked 


Campbell. “Miss Canby’s, for instance: 
whence did she spring? on what grounds 
does she claim superiority over the others? 
Is it birth, intellect, or mere wealth ?” 

“Poh, man! give antecedents the go-by,” 
said Beaumont. “ The past is asealed book. 
It is not politic to pry too curiously into its 
contents.” 

“TI can enlighten you as to Miss Canby’s,” 
said a student, who chanced to be present. 
“TI got my information from old Blab, the 
‘ walking encyclopedist,’ as the boys call him. 
He knows the genealogy of every man, wo- 
man and child in Campont, I believe, and 
nothing delights him more than to retail out 
scraps of their history.” 

“Well, what does he say of the Canbys?” 
asked Campbell. 

“ Why, that the father of Miss Canby was 
a wholesale dealer in fish, by which he made 
heaps of money. His father before him 
used to peddle fish in the metropolis. Blab 
says he has often seen him trundling a wheel- 


barrow through the streets shouting lustily, 
* Here’s your fresh cod and mackerel!’ ” 

“Faith, Shirley, that is too steep!’ said 
Beaumont, in a credulous tone. 

“It is true as the book, so Blab says. It 
seems that the old man died before his son 
had made much headway in the world. The 
latter, he said, commenced his career in a 
small fishstall on one of the wharves, and by 
strict perseverance in business worked his 
way up to a wholesale dealer.” 

“ Which was certainly to his credit,” in- 
cidentally remarked Campbell. 

“ Of course it was; every one who is suc- 
cessful wins credit. It is only your poor un- 
fortunate devil who lacks merit. Well, when 
he died he left a handsome plum to his widow 
and children. His widow soon after removed 
from the metropolis, and finally settled down 
here inCampont. Having built a fine villa, 
the fishmonger’s wife was at once admitted 
to the innermost sanctuary of the elite, and 
Miss Betsy—‘ Bessie’ as she writes it—turns 
up her aristocratic nose at the grocer’s daugh- 
ter and school-teacher!” And a laugh of 
derision burst from the speaker, as he closed 
his account. 

“ You are inclined to be cynical this morn- 
ing,” said Beaumont, with a smile. 

“ Not in the least,” Shirley replied. “ But 
by the by, Beaumont, I faney if that ‘sealed 
book’ of which you spoke just now, were to 
be opened and read to the world, many a 
head now arrogantly held on high would bo 
bowed low in shame.” 

“ Why bowed in shame?” asked Campbell, 
“ Because their progenitors, near or remote, 
were poor, or pursued a humble ealling, is. 
that anything to their discredit—anything 
to cause a blush? If wealth is the touch- 
stone, how many of us in turning back will 
not find, here and there, a progenitor at the 
very lowest rung of the ladder? On his own 
merits a man should stand or fall; what he is, 
not what his father was, should be the test- 
rule.” 

“Those are my sentiments, Campbell,” 
said Beaumont, who evidently was much in- 
terested in the remark, 

“T say, also,” continued Campbell, “that 
he who is ashamed of his father because ho 
is or was poor, or because his calling was 
lowly, lacks the element of true manhood. 
He is both weak and cowardly.” 

“Good on your head, Campbell!” said 
Shirley, with boyish glee. “Gad, if the 
Canbys could only hear you! But be caro- 
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ful how you ventilate such sentiments, or 
you will lose caste. You will find that they 
will not go down with Our Set. Such homely 
truths don’t suit them, eh, Beaumont ?” 

A slight color mounted the cheeks of the 
one appealed to, but le parried the question 
with a light laugh. 

“Tf I have not already lost caste, as you 
put it, Shirley,’ said Campbell, “I probably 
soon shall. I propose to take Miss Callender 
to the concert next week, provided she will 
accept my invitation.” 

“A clear case of insanity!’ laughed Shir- 
ley. “ What, prefer a school-mistress to one 
of the elect? The whole set will be down 
on you, rely upon it. You will have com- 
mitted the unpardonable sin, and if you are 
determined on your mad purpose, your doom 
is assuredly written !” 

“ So be it,” said Campbell. “Iam a will- 
ing martyr. I cheerfully accept the situation.” 

“Then, farewell, a long farewell to all thy 
greatness!” exclaimed Shirley, in mock-he- 
roic tones, as he turned and left the room. 

The concert mentioned by Campbell was 
to be one of a number occasionally gotten 
up by the elite, ostensibly for some charitable 
object, but mainly, so Shirley insisted, to af- 
ford those who took part in them an oppor- 
tunity to exhibit their accomplishments. 
But then all of Shirley’s remarks in regard 
to Our Set should be taken cum grano salis. 
He was avowedly “down on them,” to use 
his own expression. They had once turned 
the cold shoulder upon him, and he never 
missed a chance to hold them up to ridi- 
cule, 

These concerts were intended to be very 
exclusive, wholly soon the part of the per- 
formers, and as much as possible in respect 
to the audience. To insure the latter, the 
tickets were put ata high price, so as to 
deter the commonalty from attending, and 
the plan proved admirably effective. Shir- 
ley attended one of them, and his only com- 
ment on the affair was, that if he had given 
but twenty-five cents admittance fee he 
should have paid too dear for his whistle. 

“You were joking, Campbell,” said Beau- 
mont, when the two were left together; 
“you do not seriously think of taking Miss 
Callender to the concert ?” 

“Certainly I do, if she will accompany me; 
why not, pray?” 

“0, it will look so odd, you know. She 
does not move in the same circle with the 
girls of your acquaintance, and I am very 


sure it will occasion remark. By the way, 
when did you make her acquaintance ?” 

“I was introduced to her last class-day. 
I was struck with her appearance then; I do 
not mean merely by her beauty, which you 
must confess, Beaumont, is of a high char- 
acter, but by her manners, her conversation 
and superior intelligence; and the impres- 
sion then made has deepened on acquain- 
tance.” 

“TI will acknowledge that she is beautiful, 
and I dare say is accomplished, and all that; 
but then consider her position,” urged Beau- 
mont, 

“Her position?—very good,” quickly re- 
plied Campbell. “In ayhat respect, pray tell 
me, is it inferior to—say Miss Canby’s? Her 
father may not be so wealthy as Miss Can- 
by’s father was said to be—that I know noth- 
ing about—but her family is highly respecta- 
ble, and she possesses rare accomplishments, 
scholarly and graceful; and what more 
would you have? Can Miss Canby, or Miss 
Trafton, or any of that clique, boast of more, 
or as much ?” 

“Pshaw; you know what I mean, Camp- 
bell; she may be the very paragon of her 
sex, but she does not—”’ Beaumont hesita- 
ted, antl Campbell completed the sentence: 

“Possess the ‘Open Sesame’ to Our Set, 
that is what you were going to say, is it 
not?” he asked. 

“ Well—yes—that is about the substance 
of it,’ replied Beaumout, pleased to be re- 
lieved of his difficulty. 

“Truly the young lady is to be commiser- 
ated under her great misfortune!” ironically. 
remarked Campbell. “Understand me, 
Beaumont,” he continued, “I do not inveigh 
against class distinctions. They always did 
and always will exist, and it is well that they 
should. People are drawn together by 
neighborly proximity, by similarity of tastes 
and pursuits, by a reciprocity of courtesies, 
and then they unite in classes or circles, 
This is very desirable and as it should be. 
What I object to is this: that this or that 
little commonwealth should set itself up a 
social hierarchy, and rank all who are with- 
out its pale as graceless sinners.” 

“Of course that would be wholly wrong 
and unjust,” said Beaumont. 

* But is it not precisely that wrong and 
that injustice of which Our Set is guilty?” 
pointedly asked Campbell. 

“T will not attempt to argue with you,” 
said Beaumont, not unwilling to shirk the 
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point. “We must take the world as we find 
it, and my aim is to make the most of it. I 

’ was never made for a reformer; martyrdom 
is not my forte.” 

“T should judge not,” said Campbell, with 
a meaning smile, as he resumed the studies 
the conversation had interrupted. 

The reader has some insight of Campbell’s 
character. It was a sterling one, He wasa 
conscientious student, and gave promise of 
becoming a ripe scholar. Of wealthy pa- 
rentage and enjoying a liberal allowance, he 
yet practised a prudential economy, without 
being niggardly in his expenditures. There 
was nothing like “flash” about him. His 
rooms in college were furnished with every- 
thing that could conduce to comfort, but 
there was an absence of that meretricious 
display which some rich men’s sons, under- 
graduates, are fond of exhibiting. He was 
strictly correct in his habits, and his thoughts 
were pure and cleanly. From those foibles 
too common to collegians, and which are 
charitably ascribed to the effervescence of 
youth, he was notably free. And yet he was 
not one of your staid musty fellows who 
stalk about with owl-like gravity. His dispo- 
sition was eminently genial. He was very 
fond of athletic sports. In the gymnasium, 
with the bat or the oar, not one went before 
him. No one enjoyed a “good time ” more 
than he; but those in which he indulged 
were not misnomers; they left no sting of 
regret to mar their recollection. When we 
add that he was a general favorite in college, 
we need say no more. 

Knowing him as we do,it may seem strange 
that Campbell should have selected Beau- 
montas his roommate. But then how com- 
mon it is for characters widely dissimilar to 
be brought into close relationship. They 
formed* an acquaintance while freshmen, 
which had continued unbroken. There was 
not a strong affinity between them. It was 
just powerful enough to keep them on good 
terms with each other. Notwithstanding 
his foppery, Beaumont had many good points 
about him. In his disposition he was agree- 
able and accommodating. If he was nota 
painstaking student, he was no fool. He 
would never make his mark as a scholar, but 
he liad that tact which makes its way in the 
worid; which enables ‘its possessor to ad- 
vance boldly in paths in which mere talent 
would shrink and falter, 


CHAPTER IIL 


JANE CALLENDER —not “Jennie,” she 
would not permit her friends to use the dim- 
inutive—merited more than the encomiums 
of Campbell. She was indeed eminently 
lovely, Hers was a beauty that palls not on 
the sight—an ever-renewing beauty. In ey- 
ery newborn swile, in every changing ex- 
pression of her features, there was a fresh 
revelation, We will not attempt her por- 
trait. There is a style of beauty easily por- 
trayed, and there is a style. that defies the 
cunningest attempts of the artist. Of this 
last type was Jane Callender’s. And the 
lovely casket contained a jewel worthy of its 
rare casing. 

We do not believe that the manor woman 
lives, who is ignorant of his or her own good 
looks, or who does not secretly pride him or 
herself on them, And why should they not, 
as on any beautiful thing belonging to them ? 
The evil is, that this pride, proper in itself, 
is apt to degenerate into silly vanity; and 
when this happens—how rarely that it does 
not !—the subtle charm is broken, and that 
which awoke our reverent admiration excites 
something nearly akin to disgust, 

If Jane Callender ever looked into her 
mirror—was there ever a lady who did not? 
—or interpreted correctly the glances she re- 
ceived, she must have known that she pos- 
sessed more than ordinary personal charms, 
and yet never by the slightest manifestation 
did she evince that she was aware of the 
fact, Averse to display, her dress was sim- 
plicity itself, and it appeared to be her study 
to avoid observation. She was decidedly 
what is called a “ home body,’ and it was 
only in the domestic circle that the perfec- 
tion of her charms was fully revealed. 

Campbell’s acquaintance with Miss Cal- 
lender might and probably would have ter- 
minated with his first interview with her on 
class-day; but it happened one evening as 
he was returning from the metropolis to 
Campont, he noticed a young lady in the 
car closely veiled, who seemed much dis- 
tressed at the persistent attentions of two 
young men, the only other passengers, whom 
Campbell at once recognized as students in 
the junior class of the university. They 
had evidently been driuking freely. Caimp- 
bell kept his eye on them, and as at last the 
lady seemed about appealing to him for 
protection, he left his seat and approached 
them: 

“You are annoying this la‘y,” he said, 
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sternly, to one of the party, who kad been 
the most obnoxious, 

“Is that any of your business ?” the young* 
man replied in an insolent tone, still per- 
sisting inf his incivilities. 

“1 will make it my business!’ was Camp- 
bell’s quick reply, and seizing the fellow by 
the collar of his coat, he lifted him bodily 
from his seat and transferred him to the oth- 
er end of the car. 

“ Sit there!’ he said in an indignant tone, 
as lie thrust him into a seat. “ And if you 
dare to renew your insults to that lady, 
mark my word! Iwill pitch you from the 
ear! And you, sir,” turning to the other, 
* shall follow suit!” 

As if satisfied with the prowess already 
exhibited, the students at once succum)- 
ed, venting their impotent wrath in mut- 
tered threats, which they took good care 
should not reach the ears of Campbell. 

As the latter turned to resume his seat, 
the lady said, “I thank you, Mr. Campbell,” 
at the same time putting aside her vail. 

“Miss Callender!” was the young man’s 
surprised exclamation as he took a seat by 
her side. “Iam very happy in rendering to 
you even so slight a service.” 

After again expressing her gratitude, the 
lady informed him she had been to the me- 
tropolis to attend a concert, and that her 
lady friends residing there had attended her 
to the car office. Tt was very common, she 
said, for the ladies of Campont to return 
without an escort, but after that night’s ex- 
perience, she thought she should not again 
make the venture without a protector. The 
car at that moment stopping, as she was on 
the point of leaving, Campbell begged leave 
to accompany her home. : 

From that evening his acquaintance 
with Miss Callender was more closely kept 
up, and was fast ripening into a friendly in- 
timacy at the time of their introduction to 
the reader. 

In pursuance of his avowed intention, 
Campbell invited the young lady to the pro- 
posed concert. Miss Callender hesitated 
about accepting the invitation. She was 
well aware that it was a select affair, and, 
although advertised to the public, was intend- 


ed tw be exclusive; she knew that Campbell ‘ 


had the entree to the clique under whose 
auspices it was gotten up, and that her ap- 
pearance at the concert in his company 
would be very likely to provoke remark. On 
this poiut she was particularly sensitive. 
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She shrank from becoming the subject of 
what her intuitions warned her, would be ill- 
natured comments. On the other hand, she 
disliked very much to disappoint Campbell, 
who strenuously urged her to attend; and 
then there was another motive, buried deep 
in her heart—hardly acknowledged by her- 
self—that prompted a compliance with his 
wish, 

She sought the advice of her mother. But 
Mrs. Callender was not in full sympathy 
with her daughter. She was a high-spirited 
woman, and looked back complacently on a 
long line of ancestry of respectable standing, 
and she had no patience with those exclu- 
sives—* aristocratic upstarts,” she styled 
them—who arrogated a superiority to which 
they were not entitled. She knew the ori- 
gin of many of them; knew that their boast 
of moving in the “ first society” was based — 
on the most glaring assumption, and it pro- 
voked her to think that she was looked down 
upon as one of the “ common clogs ;”—more 
especially that her daughter should be con- 
sidered unworthy the companionship of such 
fliguty things as the Gates, Canby and 
Trafton girls. 

Miss Callender did not share in her moth- 
er’s feelings. She had not the slightest am- 
bition to be considered as belonging to the © 
“first circle’? but was well content to be 
ranked among the lower classes, As for the 
Traftons, Canbys, and the like, she neither 
envied their position nor resented their pre- 
tensions; indeed, she rarely, if ever, bestow- 
ed a thought upon them. If the indulgence 
in their silly vanity afforded them any grati- 
fication, she was perfectly willing they should 
enjoy it. Her objection to attend the con- 
cert was not from a fear of encountering this 
clique, but simply, as we have stated, from 
unwillingness to become the subject of re- 
mark. 

After some little delay Campbell received 
arather reluctant acceptance to his invita- 
tion. He was not a little jubilant over it. 
Although admitted to Our Set, he had be- 
gun to feel a growing antagonism to it. Had 
he been a poor student, however high he 
might have ranked as a scholar, however 
unexceptionable his moral character, he well 
knew that its doors wouldghave been barred 
against him. Therefore he estimated the 


privilege conferred upon him at its proper 
value. 

He was jubilant over the acceptance, 
mainly, from a growing interest he felt 
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towards the young lady who had tendered 
it, and partly from a feeling akin to pride. 


You must know, what is potent to all in 


Campont, that whatever pretensions for 
distinction Our Set may advance, beauty is 
not among them; or if the claim be made, it 
is as shallow as the rest of their pretences, 
As a general thing its members are very 


showy, their toilets are elaborate, and when 
congregated they present quite a brilliant 


appearance. But mingle among them— 
take a Jenkins-like survey of their personal 
charms—and you will find but few traces of 
beauty, and those you do discover will lack 
the freshness and bloom so much prized, 


Now Campbell exulted in anticipation of the 
triumph awaiting his partner, when ‘her 
pure unsullied loveliness should be brought 
in contrast with the faded and doubtful 
charms of the ladies just alluded to. Of 
eourse, for a “ grave and reverend senior” to 


indulge in such pride was rather boyish, but 
very natural withal. 


Well, the concert came off. The house 
was crowded. French, German and Italian 
songs were sung in the original languages, 
which were quite as well understood as if 
they had been rendered in English. Misses 
Trafton and Beaumont sustained the prin- 
cipal parts and were in their glory. 

It was rather late when Campbell arrived, 
and he had to wander about befure he found 
an eligible seat. His appearance with Miss 
Callender caused quite asensation. Nota 
rude demonstration, to be sure, but there 


were turning and bobbing of heads here and 


_ there, and furtive whispers and glances 


among the crowd of exclusives. If Campbell 
noticed this, he took the affair very noncha- 
lantly, gazing around upon the assembly in 
the most careless and independent manner. 
He did notice, however, and it brought a 
scornful smile to his lips, that he failed to 
catch the eye of any of Our Set, who adroitly 
managed not to recognize him. 

On the whole the concert passed off well. 
Every piece was applauded to the echo. The 
performers and the audience were en rapport, 
aud when this chances, everything works to 
a charm, The singers were pleased, the 
hearers were pieased, and all went home 
in a happy frame, voting the affair a perfect 
success. 

On the whole, too, Miss Callender enjoyed 
the entertainment vastlf more than she had 
anticipated. If the elite made her the sub- 
ject of remark, they had the grace to keep 


1t to themselves, Whether the evening’s 
gratification was enhanced by the long walk 


home after the concert, is a secret. with 


which the reader has nothing to do, as the 
young lady herself scarcely ventured to at- 
tempt its solution. 


CHAPTER IY, 


“Burry for you, Campbell!’ was the bois- 
terous exclamation of young Shirley, as he 
burst into the room of the former on the 
morning following the concert. “ Didn't 
think you’d do it, but, egad, I glory in your 
spunk” 


“Do what?” asked Campbell, in surprise. 

“Invested in a concert ticket last night, 
—rather a poor investment,” he added pa- 
renthetically, “ and Isaw you there with the 
Callender. Your appearance caused quite a 


fluttering among the snobs, let me tell you!” 


“T was not aware of that,” remarked 
Campbell. 

“ Ah, but it did. I had my eyes on them, 
You should have seen the scornful toss of 
Miss Canby’s head when she espied you! I 
came near laughing outright. Faith, it was 
as good as a play.” 

“Thope she did not get a crick in the 
neck in consequence,” laughingly remarked 
Campbell. 

“ But, look here, James,” said Shirley, in a 
more serious tone,—‘“ about your acquain- 
tance with Miss Callender—do you know 
there are ugly stories floating around ?” 


“Ugly stories?—about me and Miss Cab 
lender?—I do not understand you,” was 
Campbell’s astonished reply. 

“Why, it is hinted that your intentions 
towards her are not exactly honorable, that 
is the substance of them.” 

“Who dares breathe such a foul asper 


sion?” said Campbell, starting from his seat 
and speaking in an excited tone. 

“Not I, for one, believe me; so banish 
that thunder cloud from your brow, if you 
please,” responded Shirley. “ It is asserted 
by no one directly, but is whispered around 
generally. You know how these things cir- 
culate, by hints and innuendoes jrather than 
by open assertions.” 

“But the slander must have originated 
with some one: I would like to know the 
scoundrel.” 

“T would not like tostand in his shoes,” 
laughed Shirley. “I thought it best that 
you should know that there was such a re- 
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port, but if I were you I should take no no- 
tice of it.” 


“That will depend on circumstances, as 
to how itis circulated, and who circulates 
it.”? 

“These kind of stories, you know, are al- 
ways current about collegians. Ifa student 

‘makes the acquaintance of a girl, especially 


if he manifests the least degree of interest 


in her, it is sufficient to set tongues wagging, 
and be sure the vilest of motives will be im- 
puted to him.” 

“That is very true, Shirley,” said Camp- 
bell, with more equanimity, as he resumed 


his seat, 
“We have a set of graceless scamps 


among us,” continued Shirley, “ who would 
not stick at anything dishonorable. These 
fellows are taken as samples of us all. Out- 
siders thrust us allin the same bag, and the 


few infected sheep taint the whole flock. So 


that it has come to pass, you see, that if any 
of us show any attention to a young lady, it 
is immediately said that it is from some dis- 
honorable motive. No doubt such was the 
origin of this report.” 

“Very likely,’ remarked Campbell, “ but 
I hope no one does me the injustice of giv- 
ing it credence.” 

“No one whose opinion is entitled to re- 
spect. There are a few inherently corrupt, 
who may affect to believe it. They judge of 
others by themselves. You will not think 
hard of me, friend Campbell, for mentioning 
what I have.” 


“On the contrary, my dear fellow, I take 


it as very kindly in you.” 

“TI thought it was best that you should 
know it. I tell you what, Campbell—but 
stop, is Beaumont in there?” and Shirley 
pointed to a door opening into an adjoining 
room, 


“No, he has gone to recitation.” 

“Well, then,” he continued in a low voice, 
“between you and me, I should not be at all 
surprised, if the truth were known, that this 
story or insinuation had its origin among 
Our Set.” 

“No, no, Shirley, you are mistaken! no 
lady would] imagine, much less intimate 
anything of the kind.” 

“Wouldn’t, eh! you don’t know them as 
well as I do. I grant you, no true lady 
would; but take my word for it, some of 
these double-refined, over-fastidious ones 
harbor thoughts that you and I little think 
of—ay, and give expression to them, too!” 
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“T am afraid your opinion is too much in- 
fluenced by your prejudice, Shirley,” was 


Campbell’s quiet remark, 


“Not in the least. If you had but seen 
that toss of Miss Canby’s head, last night! 
There was a whole paragraph in it: ‘ Humph, 
that pert girl! I wonder what his object is? 
not a good one, be bound !’"— That is how 


I interpreted it in part.” 


“You incorrigible dog!” said Campbell, 


laughing heartily at the conceit; “ you are 
determined to show no mercy.” 


“*That mercy I to others show, 
That others show to me,’ 


That is not the way the couplet runs, but it 
will do. But, hist! here comes Beaumont 
and I’m of.” And so saying he took his 
departure: - 

Campbell’s reflections were anything but 


pleasant after his lively friend had left him, 


So far as the silly rumors concerned him he 
cared nothing. His character was too well 
established, he flattered himself, to be affect- 
ed by them. Should he take any notice of 
them? Indeed, what notice could he take 
of them? They were of that nature, that 
the more one attempted to pry into them, 
to ferret out their author, the more likely 
were they to be augmented. He would 
adopt Shirley’s advice and pass them by. 
But then there was the lady; what would 
be their effect on her? Might they not pos- 
sibly disturb the friendly relations that ex- 
isted between them? He knew how sensi- 


tive she was onthe subject, and he was 
apprehensive, if they reached her ears, an 
end would be put to an acquaintance which 
was every day assuming, on his part at least, 
a deeper and tenderer interest. 

What course should he pursue? Should 
he speak to her on the subject? That he 


did not deem at all féasible. Should he 
cease visiting her? No, come what would, 
unless she expressed a wish to the contrary, 
he would continue his relations with her as. 
heretofore. Perhaps the stories would die 
out, as such stories generally do after a brief 
currency; perhaps they were only current 
among the students, started in spite by the 
two young fellows he had encountered M@ 
the horse-car. 

Although Campbell sought to comfort 
himself with these thoughts, he was still il 
atease. But as time passed away and he 
heard no more of the matter, he concluded 
that the rumor had blown over, and so gave 
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no more thought to the subject, Ashe de- 
tected no difference in the manner of Miss 
Callender when he met with or called on 
her, he was convinced that she was happily 
ignorant of that which had been to him 
such a source of trouble. But he was mis- 
taken. 

Weeks past by. The term was fast draw- 
ing to a close, and the members of the grad- 
uating class were looking forward with 
interest to and preparing for that, to them, 
all-important event, Commencement, The 
parts had been assigned. Campbell was to 
deliver the salutatory, Shirleythe valedictory. 
Beaumont had a part low down on the list, 
from which, we may as well mention om 
he mapaged to get excused. 

During a call one evening on Miss Callen- 
der, a short time before class-day, Campbell 
observed a marked change in her demeanor. 
She had received and treated him with her 
usual cordiality, but she seemed to be labor- 
ing all the while under some secret embar- 
rassment. Campbell could not divine the 
cause of this unwonted manifestation and 
puzzled himself in vain over it. at last her 
manners so plainly evinced that she had 
something which she desired but hesitated 
to communicate, that Campbell remarked 
with not a little curious interest: 

“You have something you wish to say to 
me; what is it, Miss Callender?” 

“ Your surmise is correct,” Miss C. replied 
with heightened embarrassment, “but the 
matter is of such a delicate nature that I 
hardly know how to introduce it.” Then 
’ after a pause she added, “ Will you please 
read this?”—and she placed in his hand an 
open note. 

Campbell glanced his eye upon it. It was 
written in a lady’s hand, which was evident- 
ly disguised, Its contents were as follows. 


“The writer, as a friend, would caution 
Miss Callender to be guarded in her relations 
with Mr, Campbell, as reports are current 
seriously reflecting on his motives in seeking 
her acquaintance.” 


“ How long have you had this note ?”’ ask- 
ed Campbell, after he had perused it, looking 
up with a slight flush on his face. 

“T received it about three weeks since,” 

“You have no kuowledge of who is the 
author?” 

“None at all.” 

“You will pardon the question,” said 
Campbell with unconcealed interest: “ Has 
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this note wrought any change in your opin- 
ion as it regards myself?” 

“Tt would take more than a contemptible 
anonymous note to do that, Mr. Campbell,” 
was the quick reply, a warm blush suffusing 
the speaker’s cheeks as she made the ingen- 
uous confession. 

“Thank you, Miss Callender!” said Camp- 
bell, in a highly gratified tane and with looks 
beaming with admiration. What more he 
would have said was cut short by the en- 
trance of a visitor—the most malapropos 
event that could well have happened, the 
young man thought, 

“T would like to take that note to my 
rooms,” said Campbell, as he was taking hi 
leave, 

“You are perfectly welcome to it. Please 
destroy it when you have done with it,” 
said the lady. “I should have done so after 
reading it, but I wished you to see it.” 

“TI am afraid that the reception of this 
note,” said Campbell, “ will deter you from 
accepting the invitation to my little fete on 
class-day. It will be a great disapoint- 
ment to me sliould it do so.” 

“Tam happy, then,” was the smiling reply, 
“to relieve your apprehensions, Had it not 
been for that note, I might have hesitated, 
but as it is, I accept your invitation with the 
greatest pleasure.” 

Campbell was the happiest fellow that en- 
tered the college grounds that night. The 
slanderous rumor that had threatened to 
interpose a barrier between him and one 
confessedly dear to him, had only served to 
draw them more closely together and to 
strengthen the bond that united them. 


CHAPTER V. 


* THERE cannot be a doubt about it!’ was 
Cai.pbell’s exclamation, as he sat the next 
morning bending over his table, closely ex- 
amining two notes that lay before him, one 
an invitation +» had received a few weeks 
previous from Miss Canby to social gather- 
ing, the other the anonymous note placed 
in his hands by Miss Callender. “ And yet 
that one pretending to be a lady should be 
guilty of such an act!” As he spoke Shir- 
ley entered the room. 

“What are you poring over, Most Illus- 
trious?” was his first salutation. 

“You are just the man I wanted, Shirley; 
come here and take a seat,” said Campbell. 

Although Shirley was full of kis quips 
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and quirks, Campbell had great faith in him, 
There was a solid substratum underlying his 
erratic lightness. He was an indefatigable 
student, and ranked high in his class. He 
was of comparatively poor parentage, and 
during his collegiate course he employed his 
vacation in school-teaching, to eke out his 
limited means. It was on this account, he 
had reason to believe, that he had been 
snubbed by Our Set, and hence his hostility 
to the clique. Campbell knew that he could 
rely upon him, and therefore took him into 
his confidence. 

“ Read that,” he said; and he handed him 
the anonymous note, 

“Hum—um—I see; what next?” asked 
Shirley, after reading the document, 

“T want to compare that note with this,” 
—touching the invitation. “ You will notice 
in the first place that the paper is precisely 
alike, that the envelops correspond exactly 
in shape, in every way in fact. Now for the 
writing.” 

“T pride myself in being an expert in chi- 
rography,” said Shirley; “let me examine it 
for a moment;” and he went over the two 
notes word by word. 

“See here,” he continued, after a careful 
scrutiny, “these C’s at the commencement 
of your two names are precisely alike. Then 
look at the crossing of the t’s, the same 
curved stroke in both notes; the f’s all have 
the saree heavy downward stroke, and all 
the s’s have the same peculiar shape. If I 
were ina court of justice, I would swear 
that these two notes were written by the 
same person.” 

“That is the conclusion to which I had 
arrived before you came in. Although the 
hand is very well disguised, yet you detect at 
once the general similarity of the writing in 
the two notes, It struck me the moment I 
read the anonymous note that the writing 
was familiar to me.” 

“Well, this is a pretty go!’ said Shirley, 
leaning back in his chair—he would use 
slang phrases. “What are you going to do 
about it?” 

“Nothing of myself. I shall make Miss 
Callender acquainted with the decision I 
have come to, and let her act her own pleas- 
ure, You, of course, will be silent in regard 
to this matter?” . 

“Have no fearson that account. But I 
say, Campbell, how did the lady feel in re- 
gard to the note?” 

_ “She entrusted it to me; is not that suf- 


ficient proof of her confidence?” Then, for 
the purpose of changing the subject, Camp- 
bell inquired of his visitor how he was get- 
ting along with his part, and so the conyer- 
sation drifted on to matters pertaining to 
the coming Commencement. 

A few evenings after this Campbell made 
another call on Miss Callender. What trans- 
pired before the subject of the anonymous 
note was introduced is wholly a matter of 
surmise. The young couple appeared to be 
on the best of terms, which would lead one 
to infer that some “understanding” had 
taken place between them. 

When the subject of the note was brought 
up, and after Campbell had expressed his 
belief that Miss Canby was the author of it, 
Miss Callender remarked that from the first, 
although she could give no reason for it, she 
had suspected her. 

“T did not destroy the note, but have 
brought it with me,’ remarked Campbell. 
“What do you propose to do with or about 
it?” 

“You say that you have no doubt of her 
being the author of it?” asked the young 
lady. 

“Not the slightest. My friend Shirley ex- 
amined it thoroughly, and we compared it 
with a note I had from Miss Canby, and we 
are both firm in the conviction that they 
were written by the sameshand.” 

“Then I'll tell you what I will do.” And 


seating herself at a table she commenced. 


writing on a sheet of note-paper. 

“There!” she continued, with a light 
merry laugh, as she rose from the table, 
“ how will that do?” And she passed the pa- 
per to Campbell. 

“Capital, by Jove!” said.Campbell, rub- 
bing his hands with great glee, after he had 
read what she had written. 

This is what the paper contained: 


“Miss Callender begs leave to return Miss 
Canby’s very friendly note. She is happy to 
assure her that the caution it conveyed was 
entirely unnecessary, as she was fully aware 
of the intentions of the gentleman in ques- 
tion prior to its reception.” 


After the note was placed in an envelop, 
sealed and directed, Campbell quizzically 
remarked: 

“Are you aware of the significance of the 
language used in this note?” And he re- 
peated the closing portion, emphasizing par- 
ticular words, “She was fully aware of the 
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intentions of the gentleman prior to its re- 
ception.” 

“0,” said Miss Callender, with an arch 
sinile, “that is only the acknowledgment of 
a prescient knowledge, providentially be- 
stowed upon us ladies!” 

The laugh, if any, was on the lady’s side. 


Class-day at Campont College has thrown 
Commencement completely into the shade. 
_ By the old alumni, it is true, the latter is 
held in great reverence, and on its annual 
recurrence, gray-headed pilgrims from far 
and wide flock to Alma Mater and enjoy the 
feast of reason and fat things provided by 
the “ benigu mother,” and sing pans in her 
. praise. But to the undergraduates, espe- 

cially the seniors, Class-day is the day of the 
year, when each alumnus revels on the very 
summits of glory. 

On the occasion referred to in our story a 
more than usually good time was antici- 
pated. The greatest preparations were made 
tur the event. Innumerable “ Spreads” were 
announced by the knowing ones, the gradu- 
ating class being unusually large. There 
were to be dancing on the green in the af- 
ternoon, the wonted services about the tree, 
the whole to be wound up with a grand 
open-air concert and promenade in the even- 
ing, while the college grounds were to be 
brilliantly illuminated with Chinese lanterns 
and gas jets. 

Among the “Spreads,” which form the 
leading feature of the day, it was whispered 
around that Campbell’s and Beaumont’s was 
‘to surpass any heretofore given, and all the 
ladies were on the qui vive for an invitation, 
Rumor was right; but though Campbell in- 
sisted that his chum should share with him 
the honor of giving the entertainment, he 
likewise insisted that the entire expense 
_ should be borne by himself. This was an 
arrangement, however, known only to them- 
selves. Beaumont was given carte-blanche 
to invite whom he pleased. 

The all-important day arrived. Beaumont 
had availed himself of the privilege accorded 
him, and scattered his invitations broadcast 
among the elite. Miss Canby had been sure 
that she should receive a special one from 
Campbell, but was doomed to be disappoint- 
ed, and forced to avail herself of Beaumont’s. 

Now, although she.had spoken slightingly 
of Campbell, she had resolved in her heart, 
if it were a possible thing, to bring him to 
her feet. She would have preferred Beau- 
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mont, but it was plain to be seen that her 
friend Miss Trafton had secured that prize. 
She, therefore, bent all her wiles on Camp- 
bell. But of late she had noticed, much to 
her chagrin, a certain coolness in the gen- 
tleman’s demeanor. He had grown remiss 
in his attentions, had slighted more than 
one of her invitations, in fact, had shown 
unmistakable indifference towards her. She 
sought to account for the change, and at 
last came to the correct conclusion, that a 
growing interest on his part for Miss Callen- 
der was the sole cause of it. : 

Refined lady as she pretended to be, mov- 
ing in the boasted “ first circles,” to break 
up aconnection which so militated against 
her selfish ends was now her study. What 
course should she pursue? Campbell’s char- 
acter for all probity and worth, where it was 
known, she knew was unimpeachable. But 
could she instil in the mind of Miss Callen- 
der a doubt of the purity of his intentions, 
she might accomplish her wishes. To this 
end she did not hesitate to descend to a 
most unladylike, nay, thoroughly despicable, 
act. What that act was has already been in- 
timated to the reader. 

The rooms of Campbell and Beaumont, 
thrown into one, resembled a temple of 
Flora. The table was under the supervision 
of a famous caterer from.the metropolis, and 
the ladies had been prodigal in their floral 
offerings with which to decorate it and the 
rooms. <A suite of chambers adjoining had 
been secured as withdrawing-rooms, and 
here, too, was the same lavish display of 
flowers. 

The invited guests had begun to arrive, all 
in holiday attire. As Campbell stood at the 
entrance of —— Hall, awaiting the arrival of 
his mother and sister, who were coming 
from their distant home to attend the festi- 
val, a party of ladies approached, among 
whom was Miss Trafton, Miss Canby, and 
others of that set; at the same timea waiter 
placed in the hands of Campbell, fresh from 
the greenhouse, a splendid bouquet, formed 
of the rarest and choicest flowers of the con- 
servatory. An exclamation of delight burst 
from the ladies on catching sight of it. 

“Was there ever anything so magnifi- 
cent!” exclaimed Miss Canby, looking as if 
she would like to become the possessor of it. 
“ Rray let me examine it.” And she put out 
her hand as if to take it. 

“Pardon me,” said Campbell, still retain- 
ing the flowers, “I ordered these for the one 
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person dearest to me on earth, and into her 
hand only can I place them.” 

“And that is the one for whom you are 
waiting, your mother, of course,” said Miss 
Canby, with a touch of disappointment in 
her tone that they were not intended for her. 

“ You are right, Miss Canby,” said Camp- 
bell, with a meaning smile. “I do intend 
them for the one for whom I am waiting; 
and, by the by, I see her carriage entering 
the grounds.” 

There were many carriages passing to and 
fro, and the approach of the one indicated 
was slow. The party of ladies did not await 
its arrival, but, ushered by Beaumont, made 
their way to the drawing-room, and after- 
wards to the room where the “spread ” was 
laid. 

In the meantime the expected carriage 
drove up to the hall. Mrs. Campbell and 
her daughter, a lovely girl, first alighted, and 
then, with a face radiant with happiness, 
Campbell assisted Miss Callender from the 
vehicle, at the same time placing in her 
hands the coveted bouquet. Consigning his 
mother and sister to the care of Shirley, 
who was present by appointment, with Miss 
Callender on his arm, he led the way to the 
ante-room, After a little time given to the 
regulation of toilets, the party proceeded in 
the same order to the banqueting-room, 

The room was thronged, and the sound of 
merry voices, mingled with light bursts of 
laughter, was heard from every side. But 
when Campbell and his little party entered 
the room and took the place reserved for 
them at the head of the table, his mother 
on one side of him, Miss Callender and his 
sister on the other, the former bearing his 
beautiful floral gift, there was an instant 
lush throughout the room. The situation 
was a trying one for Miss Callender, but she 
was equal to it. Never had she appeared so 
transcendently lovely, and never did woman 
bear herself with more queenly grace, 

The silence was soon brokea—the buzz 
and merry laugh resumed—but more than 
one smiling face there masked a heart ran- 
corous with baffled pride, jealousy and scorn. 
But the hour was devoted to social mirth 
and good feeling, and if a perfect harmony 
did not exist among those present, it was 
not offensively apparent. Whatever codl- 
ness was exhibited towards Miss Callender 
by a portion of the company, was more than 
offset by the delicate and unremitting atten- 
tions of Mrs. Campbell and her daughter, 
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who seemed to fully comprehend how mat- 
ters stood, 

We have not the space to enter into a de- 
scription of the entertainment. Let it suf- 
fice that it was pronounced a success, al- 
though if it had been more “ select,” it would 
doubtless have been regarded with more 
satisfaction by the chosen few. 

After the affair was over,‘and the compa- 
ny had generally scattered to promenade the 
grounds, to listen to the music, and to view 
the dancers—albeit the “dance on the 
green ” did not quite realize the descriptions 
given by the poets—as Campbell with his 
party were sauntering around the rooms, 
Shirley came in, and slapping him familiarly 
on the shoulder, said, in an animated voice: 

“Campbell, you’re a perfect — Pardon 
me, ladies!’ he added, suddenly checking 
himself. “I believe I ama trifle excited. 
But that entree! I would not have missed it 
fora farm! O the daggers, the spears, the 
javelins I saw in some looks—a whole ar- 
mory of them in the Canby’s! Fortunate 
for you, Miss Callender, that looks do not 
kill, else we should be weeping over your 
sudden exit!” 

After the laugh which greeted this sally 
had subsided, Campbell remarked to his 
affiancee, for such we may now consider her, 
“TI was very much surprised at the presence 
of Miss Canby. Idid not think she would 
have the effrontery to appear, after receiving 
your note.’ 

“To tell the truth, James,” Miss Callen- 
der replied, “I have not yet sent it. I pre- 
sumed that she desired to attend the spread, 
and not wishing to deprive her of the pleas- 
ure, I thought I would defer sending it until 
this affair was over.” 

“You have more consideration for her 
feelings, my dear, than she has shown for 
yours. I perhaps have the most reason to 
complain, for did she not seek to poison 
your mind against me, and thus create a 
breach between us 

“But which resulted,” was the low reply, 
while a charming blush mantled the face of 
the speaker, “in drawing us more closely to- 
gether. For that reason,” she added, “I 
charitably kept back the note, but it shall 
be despatched to-morrow.” 

As Miss Callender was toying with and 
admiring the bouquet presented to her by 
Campbell, he remarked: A 
_ “Are you aware of the significant part per- 
formed by those flowers to-day ?” 
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“These flowers? In what way, pray?” 

“I was standing at the hall-door, talking 
with some ladies, Miss Trafton and others, 
when a waiter brought me the bouquet. 
The moment Miss Canby saw it, she made a 
clutch at it. I would not permit her to take 
it, saying that I should place it only in the 
hand of the one being most dear to me. She 
at once concluded that it was for you, moth- 
er, and must have been mightily astonished 
when she saw who had received it. So you 
see, Jane,” said Campbell, “ that these flow- 
ers announced, to those ladies at least, on 

_whom my affections were placed.” 

“Tam glad that I was not aware of this at 
the first,” said the lady. “Had I been, I 
should not have borne it so conspicuously.” 

“You wouldn’t,eh? Permit me to doubt 
that,” was the playful rejoinder of her com- 
panion. 


CHAPTER VI. 


“WeLt, Beaumont,” said Campbell, as 
they sat in their room the next morning, 
“our little affair seemed to pass off very 
pleasantly yesterday; I hope your ladies en- 
joyed it.” 

“Vastly, they were highly delighted with 
it,” his chum responded. “ By the way, 
Campbell, I suppose that I may venture to 
offer you my congratulations, as all the la- 
dies seemed to consider it a “settled thing,” 
‘between you and the lady down yonder.” 

“ Yes, Beaumont, I will not affect to deny 
it, and I accept your kind wishes. I sup- 
pose that, in return, I may erelong offer you 
mine. Be honest now, old fellow!’ 

“ Perhans so,” said Beaumont, slightly col- 
oring. “ There is no positive ‘ understand- 
ing,’ as it is styled, between Miss Trafton 
and myself, no formal engagement, but I 
flatter myself that it requires but a demon- 
stration on my part to bring about one.” 

“Then make it,and atonce. If you really 
love the girl, and have reason to believe that 
your sentiments are reciprocated, make a 
sure thing of it before you leave Campont. 
Bring about this ‘understanding’ before 
you part with her. Take my advice, Beau- 
mont, or rather follow the example I have 
set you. Believe me, my friend, I think it 
the wisest thing*you could do.” 

“The course that you have taken,” re- 
sponded Beaumont, “is very well, as you 
are situated. Happily your future is pro- 
vided for. With me it is different. I have 
got to fight my way through the world. I 
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may succeed—I may fail; and I donot think 
it right to link another’s destiny with mine, 
not knowing whether I shall be the victor or 
the vanquished,” 

“You may be right, Beaumont; still, if I 
were you, I should do as I advise. If worst 
comes to worst, the compact can be can- 
celled.” 

Previous to this conversation Beaumont 
had never alluded to his pecuniary situation. 
He was always very reticent in respect to 
himself. His native place was far distant 
from Campbell’s. All that the latter knew 
was, that it was an interior town in a neigh- 
boring State. Of his parentage he was wholly 
ignorant, Although he was rather extrava- 
gant in the matter of dress, yet from some 
things Campbell had observed, he was con- 
vinced that his means were limited. He 
had too much respect for his feelings, how- 
ever, to make any inquiries into his private 
affairs or personal history. If Beaumont did 
not think proper to enlighten-him on the 
subject, he would not court his confidence. 

During the conversation, which was quite 
protracted, once or twice Beaumont seemed 
on the point of speaking of his parentage 
and past life, but from some reason or other 
he refrained. As Campbell had very little 
curiosity on the subject he did not encour- 
age him to proceed. 

That same forenoon several of the young 
ladies dropped into Miss Canby’s to compare 
notes and talk over the proceedings of the 
previous day. The appearance of Miss Cal- 
lender at the spread and the prominent po- 
sition she occupied were fruitful themes of 
comment. Her looks, her dress, her man- 
ners, were subjected to the most searching 
criticism. She was overdressed, she was 
dowdyish, in fact her whole appearance gave 
evidence of her vulgar breeding. Miss Canby 
was the harshest in her remarks, and flip- 
pantly descanted—she, of all creatures in tho 
world!—on the unladylike bearing of Miss 
Callender in this, that, and other particulars, 

In the midst of her diatribe the postman 
came to the door, and a letter was placed in 
her hand. As her eye ran over it, a crimson 
blush dyed her brow, cheeks and neck, while 
an expression of shame, mortification and 
defeated malice swept over her features. 
Crushing the note in her hand with a mut- 
tered exclamation, she sought to turn the 
attention from her confusion and agitation 
by resuming the subject interrupted by the 
arrival of the letter. 
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Campbell was then hauled over the coals. 
They never fancied him. From the first he 
had given an impression of low breeding, and 
by his associating with that Port girl he 
gave unmistakable evidence of his penchant 
for low society. 

“His father is said to be very wealthy,” 
remarked one of the party. 

“That may be,” said Miss Trafton, “ and 
still he may rank among the lower classes.” 

“Probably,” said Miss Canby, “he is one 
of those Pennsylvanians who have grown 

suddenly rich in the oil business.” 

Had Shirley been present, he might have 
been tempted to whisper in the speaker’s ear 
the impertinent query, “ Fish oil?” But we 
must bring our report to a close, and leave 
the ladies in the enjoyment of their congen- 
ial employment. 

One week after Class-day came Commence- 
ment. The Commencement of to-day pre- 
sents a striking contrast to the Commence- 
ment of olden times, Then, for weeks previ- 
ous, it was the one theme of conversation. 
Then everybody was in busy preparation for 
the great event. Then, from afar and near, 
old and young, men, women and children, 
set their faces towards Campont. Then, for 
days before and after, the place presented a 
scene like an old-fashioned country muster, 
Then every available space was occupied by 
booths and tents, in which were all manner 
of shows and games. Then the roads diverg- 
ing towards the metropolis, and even the 
city streets into which they run, were lined 
on each side with canvas shanties, wagons 
and wheelbarrows, from which were peddled 
all sorts of eatables and drinkables, pies, 
cakes, buns, boiled eggs, spruce beer, egg- 
nog and West-India rum. 

But all this has passed away, like the 
“baseless fabric ” of adream. Now afew of 
the friends of the graduating class assemble 
to attend the exercises, and the past gradu- 
ates gather about the oid halls to renew the 
associations of their youth; but there is no 
outside stir and excitement. There is a lit- 
tle flurry when “His Excellency” appears 
on the grounds, which soon subsides, Then 
follow the procession to the church, the 
usual exercises of the occasion, after which 
there is another procession to the dining- 
hall, a few spectators looking on; and so 
ends the Commencement of modern times. 

The Commencement of our story passed 
off without anything to distinguish it from 


preceding ones, save the unusually large . 


graduating class. The performance of the 
parts assigned might be placed under the 
usual heads of good, bad and indifferent. 
Campbell and Shirley acquitted themselves 
with marked ability, and really carried off 
the honors, notwithstanding a few others of 
the class received more flattering plaudits 
from a certain portion of the fair auditors. 
That evening, or the next morning, the bulk 
of the students hastened homeward, and Old 
Campont settled down to its wonted dull 
quietude, 


Four years had passed away. Those we 
had left frolicsome Freshmen had arrived at 
the dignity and assumed the gravity of Sem 
iors, Class-day had again come round, and 
the old scenes were reenacted. We have 
thought how these constant repetitions must 
pall on the Faculty. Yet with their annual 
recurrence they seem to enter upon them 
with ever renewed zest. Doubtless it is be- 
cause they serve so admirably to break up 
the monotony of college life. 

Seated in the chambers of one of the halls 


was a small party of ladies and gentlemen. | 


They were the rooms once occupied by 
Campbell and Beaumont. 

“It seems natural and homelike to be 
back in the old place again,” said oue of the 
gentlemen, as his eye glanced leisurely 
around the room. “By the way, Shirley, 
have you fallen in with any of the old clique 
in your wanderings ?” 

“Yes, Campbell, I saw the Traftons, Can- 
bys, and others hurrying to one of the 
spreads, looking pretty much the same as of 
old, a little more blase, perhaps, but as ‘ kill- 
ing’ as ever.” 

“ They are not married yet,then? I won- 
der how that affair of Beaumont and Trafton 
terminated.” 

“Thave heard all about it—in part from 
your brother, Mrs. Campbell,” said Shirley, 


turning to the lady sitting by the side of 


Campbell. “It appears that they were not 
formally engaged when the term closed, but 
it was generally considered a settled thing. 
They exchanged photographs, agreed to cor- 
respond, and all that sort of thing. So mat- 
ters went on for some time, and it was said 
that the lady had commenced preparations 
for her wedding, when, from some cause, 
secret at first, she abandoned her prepara- 
tions, and the whole thing suddeniy fell 
through,” 

“Did you learn what that caus¢ was?” 
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“Yes, It appears that Miss Trafton had 
taken Beaumont wholly on trust, knowing 
nothing of his antecedents. And by the way, 
Campbell, don’t you remember Beanmont’s 
remark one day when we were talking over 
some matters, ‘Poh man!’ said he, ‘ give an- 
tecedents the go-by.’ I know I was struck 
with it at the time. Well, it seems he did 
not inform Miss Trafton of his. 1 wonder, 
with her high-flying notions, that she did 
not inquire into them before she allowed 
matters to go so far; but then she was get- 
ting a little passee and desperate.” 

“Why, she does not seem so very old,” 
said Miss Campbell,who was one of the party. 

“No, Annie, not very old,” replied Shirley, 
“but a little shopworn. She has been a 
good while on the market, and customers 
begin to be shy of her.’ 

“ You abominable fellow !” said Mrs. Camp- 
bell, laughing; “to make use of such lan- 
guage in respect to one of Our Set!” 

“Go on with your story, Shirley,” said 
Campbell. “Iam curious to hear the end 
of it.” 

“Where was I? Ah, I have it! Well, 
then, Miss Trafton was in blissful ignorance 
of Beaumont’s origin. But it so happened 
one day that she somewhere fell in witha 
gentleman who came from Beaumont’s na- 
tive place. He was a stranger, and knew 
nothing of how affairs stood between Beau- 
mont and Miss Trafton; and on the latter 
inquiring if he knew a gentleman by the 
name of Beaumont, he replied that he did 
not. Miss Trafton thought that strange, the 
place being so small, where one would be 
likely to know all the inhabitants. After a 
moment’s thought the gentleman remem- 
bered that there was but one family of that 
name, an old fellow, a cobbler, or cordwainer 
by trade; and come to think of it, he did 
have a son, who was rather ambitious, and 
he believed went to college. People, he now 
remembered, used to talk of the old fellow’s 
working early and late to give his son an 
education. Beaumont—Auguste Beaumont 
—yes, that was his name; rather foppish in 
his dress, but said to be a very clever fellow. 
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“Imagine, if you can,” eontinued Shirley, 
“my lady’s feelings! Of course it was all 
up with poor Beaumont after that. Ido not 
know how she managed to sever the con- 
nection, but she lost no time in doing it; 
and not a soul now ventures to breathe his 
name in her presence.” 

“In my opinion, it was a fortunate thing 
for Beaumont,” said Campbell. “I learn 
that he has got along famously. He tried 
the law fora spell, but by some fortunate 
chance having got hold of a new invention, 
it is said he is making his fortune out ot it.” 

“ Yes,” responded Shirley, “and to his 
credit, I am told, he has placed his father 
above want or the necessity of labor. By 
the by, I fell in with the ‘ Walking Encyclo- 
pedia,’—old Blab, you know—and he treated 
me to a history of the Traftons. Uer mater- 
nal grandfather, he says, earned an honest 
penny by shoeing horses and cattle, and he 
couldn’t see, he said, ‘why that gal should 
stick herself up so much above Beaumont, 
as the shoeing of horses he did not consider 
a whit more respectable than the shoeing of 
men.” 

As Shirley came to a conclusion a burst of 
music met their ears, ? 

“They are dancing in the old hall,” said 
Campbell. “Come, Jane, suppose that we 
go over and trip it awhile; Annie and Shir- 
ley, I know, are both on tiptoe for it.” 

“What if Miss Canby should be there?” 
his wife said, hesitating a little. , 

“A fig for Miss Canby and the whole set!” 
said Campbell. “Iam not going to be cheat- 
ed out of my dance on her or their account. 
She is the one to avoid us, my dear, and not 
we her.” 

“Come, Annie!” said Shirley, offering his 
arm to the beautiful girl beside him, his 
whole manner towards her plainly evincing 
the terms on which he stood with her. “I 
say ‘ditto’ to Jim; hang Miss Canby and 
all her set!” 

Making their way across the green, the 
party entered the hall, and were,soon whirl- 
ing in the mazes of the dance, in which 
pleasing performance we leave them, 
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SOWING THE WIND: 
—OR,— 
GUY FANSHAWE’S LOVE. 


BY RETT WINWOOD. 


Exisz DANE was to sing that night. It 
was only a charity concert, and several ama- 
teurs like herself were to assist; therefore 
had she all the more readily yielded to Pro- 
fessor Petrelli’s solicitations, and come up to 
the city to make herselt useful on that oc- 
casion. 

There had been a grand opening chorus, 
and then there was a tremendous roll, and 
swell, and thunder of sweet sounds from the 
orchestra. When this Babel of melody had 
clashed itself into quiet again, Elise was to 
make her debut. 

She stood behind the scenes waiting. 
Madame Petrelli was with her, and the pro- 
fessor, and her handsome black-bearded cou- 
sin, Robert Dane, 

“ You are sure of your own strength, my 
dear?” said madame, anxiously. 

“ Yes,” answered Elise. 

“These debuts are always very trying.” 

“Bah!” growled little Petrelli, shrugging 
his shoulders, “ Don’t try to frighten Miss 
Dane. She is sure to succeed. How could 
slie fail with that incomparable voice ?” 

“Thank you,” said Elise, smiling sweetly. 

Just then Robert touched her arm, 

“God bless you!’ he whispered, impetu- 
ously, “I shall not breathe again until it is 
over.” 

She looked steadily up at him. 

“What is it to you whether I succeed or 
not?” 

“ Everything, darling. There, I’ve no time 
to tell you. You know how itis for yourself. 
Now go!” 

The next moment she stood behind a row 
of glittering footlights; such a picture of 
youth, and beauty, and innocence, as that 
fashionable audience had rarely beheld. A 
lithe tenuous figure in filmy floating white, 
with a ravishing face, two purple pansies for 
eyes, a peachy skin, a little ripe strawberry- 
colored mouth, and a low forehead, back 
from which swept a mass of rippling brown 
hair. 

There was a minute’s silence, and then a 
faint murmur of surprise and delight ran 
through the expectant crowd. 

_ Elise’s long lashes swept her burning 


cheeks, She advanced slowly to the foot- 
lights, and then of a sudden became con- 
scious of a man’s face uplifted to her own, 
but a few feet beyond, 

It is singular how such things affect us, 
at times. Of the many hundred faces turned 
towards her at this moment, Elise saw only 
the one. 

It was fair and highbred, the features as 
regular as if cut from marble, the keen eye, 
blonde*beard, and ripply hair giving to it all 
the grace and beauty of a Greek god. 

Fixing her eyes upon that face, as if they 
were drawn there by some subtle irresistible 
fascination, Elsie began to sing. 

It was a marvellous voice that the girl had 
—rich, and full, and flawless. The whole 
room seemed to bubble and sparkle with 
melody. Thesweet swarming notes tripped 
after each other in silvery trills; they rose 
on the resonant air like the jubilant strains 
of victory. Everybody sat breathless until 
they died away. 

Then came a thunder of applause. When 
it broke, Elise heaved a deep sigh, began to 
tremble and waver, and all that sea of faces 
—even the one that had been like a magnet 
—swam before her eyes, 

She must have lurched forward. At any 
rate a single hissing tongue of flame leaped 
up of a sudden from the footlights and 
licked ravenously the hem of the fleecy robe 
she wore. 

Then came an awful shriek from a thou- 
sand throats, Like one in a dream, Elsie 
beheld a dark figure leap to her side from 
the audience; she was caught in a pair of 
strong arms that tore frantically at her flim- 
ay draperies, and half-smothered in some 
dark object or other—and then everything 
faded from her vision, and she fainted away. 

It was like awakening from a slumber, 
when consciousness returned. Elise found 
herself lying on a lounge in the green-room, 
bundled up in one of Madame Petrelli’s 
shawls, while madame, the professor and 
Robert, all very pale, stood close at hand, 
watching her, 

She looked round with a little gasp, “O 
Robert, Robert!” she moaned, 
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His trembling hand closed over her own. 
“ You have reason to be very grateful, Elise,” 
he said, gravely, 

“Am I burned ?” 

It was Madame Petrelli who replied: 

“Very slightly, my dear child. Your arm 
—don’t you feel the pain? But it might 
have been so much worse, It was a wonder- 
ful escape—all things considered.” 

“Yes, wonderful,” echoed the professor. 

Elise put up both hands, eagerly. 

“Who saved me?” she asked. 

“Aman from the crowd, my dear. He 
must have been watching you very closely. 
I think he Italf anticipated what actually 
happened. At any rate, he was on the stage 
like a flash, and smothering the flames in his 
cloak.” 

“ Where is he now?” 

“T don’t know.” 

She looked at Robert. He, on his side, 
shrugged his shoulders whimsically, and 
looked worried. 

“Shall I hunt him up, Elise?” he said. 

“Of course.” 

He swung on his heel, the color coming 
back to his face now that he saw that it was 
no worse with his dainty little cousin. 

“Promise not to fall in love with him, my 
dear,” he ventured to say. “You know I 
wouldn’t like you to do that.” 

“Go!” she cried, imperiously. 

He went. At the end of five minutes he 
back again. 

“T’ve found your Don Quixote, Elise,” he 
said, playfully. “ Miss Dane, Mr. Fanshawe.” 

Elise looked up and saw the blonde face 
that had interested her so powerfully in the 
audience. She blushed, and a thrill of sur- 
prise and pleasure shot through her frame. 

“Tell me,” she murmured, “how can I 
find words to tell you how grateful I am ?” 


She held out one of her fluttering little 
hands. He took it, and pressed it gently 


between both his own. 

“ There is no need,” he answered. 

The voice was musical and cultivated. 
Elise shot a swift glance into his face—then 
looked down at the hand which held her 


own, <A sharp cry broke from her, 


“You are hurt!” 

“Tt is nothing,” he said, smiling. 

“Nothing? Look at your hands! They 
are red and inflamed. Madame, where are 
the bandages? Robert, why don’t you at- 


tend more carefully to your friend? He is 
the real invalid—not L.” 
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Mr. Fanshawe protested, but she would 
have everything her own way. Not until 
the poor wounded hands were skillfully 
dressed would she suffer those around to be 
at rest. 

At last Mr. Fanshawe drew a little to one 
side. Then Robert leaned over Elise, and 
whispered in a voice of mingled regret and 
pleasure: 

“It so happens that your hero is one of 
my dearest friends,” 

“Tam glad of that.” 

Her eyes met his half-wistfully. Ie 
smiled a little, and gently stroked her hair, 

“T know what you would say, Elise. You 
wish me to invite him to Danehollow.” 

* Why not?” 

“Bah! | should be fearfully jealous of him.” 

“For shame, Robert. You are my cousin, 
you know. You’d better ask him to go 
home with us. It seems due to him, after 
all that he has risked for me.” 

“Yes, yes. I’ll do it.” 

You are a dear good fellow, Robert.” 

He rushed off, at that, choking down a 
half-sob. 

“The dear girl must have her own way,” 
he muttered. “And I see how it will all 
end, Well, it can’t be helped. I’m a fool, 
anyhow, to think of making love to her. 
It’s of no use, and I might as well give up 
first as last.” 

So he slapped Guy Fanshawe on the shoul- 
der the next minute, and said, in his hearty 
off-hand way: 

“You are to come down to Danchollow 
with us, my fine fellow. It’s our family-seat 
—about twenty miles from here. We drive 
down in our own carriage in the morning; 
that is, if Elise is able to go. You will go 
with us?” 

Fanshawe hesitated an instant, biting his 
lip, and for some reason growing pale, 


“T'd better not,” he said, presently. 

Robert gave an impatient snort. 

“ Now don’t refuse, my dearsir. Elise is 
in a very grateful frame of mind, just now. 
She couldn’t content herself unless you were 
near by where she could return thanks at 


least a dozen times every twenty-four hours.” 


“That would be a pity,” commented Fan- 
shawe. And he yielded, though still mani- 
festing a strange reluctance, 

Behold them, forty-eight hours thereafter, 
domiciled in a quaint old country-house, 


ehut in among the purple hills, far-off from 
all city sights and sounds. 
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Fanshawe was made very welcome. There 
was no other guest—nobody with whom to 
divide the honors, And he was flattered 
and made much of, from grave-eyed Mrs, 
Dane—Robert’s mother—down to the little 
black boy Jim, who blacked his boots and 
would have gone through fire and water at 
his bidding. 

“You are an invalid, you know,” Elise 
would say to him, pointing to his bandaged 
hand, whenever he attempted any remon- 
strance, “ Besides, you must let us dosome- 
thing to prove to you our gratitude,” 

“Tt isn’t necessary,” he would answer. 

“Tam not sure of that,” : 

“While thinking of my injuries, Miss 
Dane, don’t forget your own.” 

“Mine? I received none, thanks to you, 
save a scorched arm. And that is nearly 
well already.” 

Thus they would amicably drop the sub- 
ject. 

Fanshawe had been at Danehollow seven 
whole days. It was a blessed week to him 
despite some inward disquiet that nearly 
drove him desperate, at times Then, at 
last, he could no longer put the bitter truth 
from him that he had better, for his own 
peace of mind, go away. 

One wild wet morning he rose earlier 
than usual and went tramping off through 
the sodden grass, He must have held terri- 
ble commune with his own thoughts during 
that dreary ramble, for he came back hours 
after breakfast was over, looking for all the 
world like a ghost. Elise met him in the 
hall. “I must go back to the city to-day,” 
he said, by way of greeting. 

A little shiver of pain ran through her. 

“Why?” she asked, simply. “Are you 
tired of Danehollow ?” 

“No, no, not that. I could live here for- 
ever. Would to God Ihad never known any 
_ other place, or any other friends save you 
and Robert!” 

His earnestness frightened her. She knew 
not what to think of that or of him. 

“Then don’t think of going away sqsoon,” 
she pleaded. 


“Not even if I am inynesiag a deadly peril 
by remaining?” 

She gave a slight start. 

* How could that be possible? I do not un- 
derstand you, Mr. Fanshawe.” Then, catch- 
ing sight of his pallid face, she cried, “ You 


are not well enough to leave us, yet. I’m 


afraid you experienced more of a shock in 


the concert-room than you were aware. 
We cannot think of parting with you for 
the present. When you are quite yourself, 
there will be time enough to talk of that.” 

There was one instant of painful inde- 
cision, and then he held out both his hands 
to her. 

“You have conquered,” he said, scarcely 
above a whisper. “May God be merciful to 
us both!” 

She did not understand him, then. Later, 
his meaning became evident enough. 

Another bright, bright week rolled away 
Elise and Robert stood on the veranda, one 
night, and watched the moon rise over the 
distant hills. Fanshawe was in the music- 
room playing soft low chords that sounded 
indescribably sweet and languishing as they 
eame throbbing outward on the still air of 
the summer night, Robert seemed un- 
accountably restless. 

“ Elise,” he said, at last, in his odd abrupt 
way, “I’m afraid you don’t care for me at 
all.”’ 

“Yes,” she exclaimed, “I am very fond of 
you!’ 

“Bah! Ina platonic way, perhaps. But 
you do not love me as you love that blonde- 
bearded man in yonder’ 

He threw one hand over his shoulder in 
an expressive gesture. He could not see 
Elise’s face, but he felt her tremble. 

“Don’t speak like that, Robert,” she fal- 
tered. 

“ Poor littlelamb!”’ and he began to stroke 
her hand gently. “I ama fool to distress 
you so. Itshall not be done again, Elise, 
on my word of honor. So don’t shrink away 
from me.” 

“Tam sosorry,” she faltered. “There are 
@ great many good true women in the world. 
Don’t.miss of happiness, Robert, just because 
ot a wretched little simpleton like me,” 


He made a half-impatient gesture. 

“There,” he said, “we'll let the matter 
drop. I think we understand each other. 
You love Guy Fanshawe, and I can’t blame 
you for it. I hope you will be happy with 
Lim.” 


“© Robert, Robert!” 


“Hush, dear! I know what you would 
say. Butit will all come round right by- 
and-by. Perhaps we will every one of us 
find happiness in God’s own time. Who 
knows?” 


“T am sure we will.” 
He turned away with a sudden choking in 
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his throat, He had dreamed of making 
Elise his wife during more years than [ 
would care to number; now, it was not very 
easy to put the pleasant picture away froin 


him forever. But he did it. 

The next morning he went away to the 
nearest town on some business engagement 
orother. Fanshawe and Elise read Tenny- 
son and sang duets until late in the day; 
then went for a drive. 


The road wound like a white belt through 
the odorous meadows and cool green woods. 
Overhead arched the sky, serene, and. blue, 
and full of promise. The resonant midsum- 
mer air seemed full of sweet scents and* 
sounds. 

Fanshawe was in a rare mood. His strange 
fascination of manner had never been more 
powerful. Elise could only watch and lis- 
ten, scarcely knowing whether to be most 
pleased or frightened. 

Of asudden a great cry broke from him. 
His handsome face blanched to the pallid 
hue of death. Great beads of fear stood 
out on his forehead. 

“O my God!” he moaned. 

Elise stared at him in speechless wonder. 
She saw that his eyes were fixed and burning 
—that he leaned back among the velvet 
cushions limp and helpless, while the rib- 
bons were slipping slowly from his fingers. 

At last she found voice: 


“Guy, Guy,” she cried, “ what is the mat- 
ter? You frighten me!” 

The words had scarcely left her lips when 
woman, tall, gaunt and _ yellow-faced, 
sprang up in the middle of the’ road, and 
fluttered her scarlet shawlin the very eyes 
of the prancing bays. 

“Ha, ha, ha!” she shrieked, in shrill dis- 
cordant tones; “Guy and his lady-love— 
Guy and his lady-love !” 

Again she shook that scarlet shawl, as if 
in angry defiance. The horses reared and 
snorted with terror, passed that shrieking 
figure with a bound, and dashed in a mad 
gallop down the road. 

One low cry from Elise, and then she sat 
very still and quiet. Her face whitened a 
little as the bays tore onward. The ribbons 
had slipped quite out of the buggy, now, 
and were flapping about the heels of the 
. frightened animals. Those two, the man 
and the woman, sat in the carriage, looking 
into each other’s eyes, utterly helpless. 

On, on, tore the frightened horses, at a 
terrible speed that never slackened. They 
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were like two great roaring, tearing, frantic 
monsters, flinging foam like snow from their 
nostrils, and striking their iron hoofs into 


the ground with terrible rapidity. 


At last Fanshawe put up one of his hands 
and drew Elise close, close to his throbbing 
heart. 

“ Thank God, my darling!’ he murmured. 
“We will die together.” 

Then she sought to break away from him, 


“O Guy, Guy, save me, for the love of 
heaven! Ido not wish to die!” 

For answer, he kissed her hair, and tight- 
ened his arm around her. 

“Guy,” she implored again, in a great 
burst of agony, “ save me!” 

She looked into his blonde face and vel- 
vety blue eyes. There was a fire, and pas- 
sion, and despair in them that frightened 
her more than the fear of death. But it 
also stirred deeply the fount of pity in her 
heart. She put up both her trembling hands, 

“What is it?” she whispered. “Why do 
you look like that ?” 

He leaned nearer of a sudden, and cov- 
ered her cheeks, and lips, and brow with 
hungry kisses. 

“Don’t you comprehend it all, my dar- 
ling?” he cried,in a thrilling voice. “I love 
you; and that woman you saw is the devil 
that has come between us from first to last. 
But her day of triumph is ended, Elise, 
Naught will ever come between us again, I 
am yours, and you are mine!” 

He laughed in a half-insane way. Elise 
hid her face upon his breast, without a tear 
or another ery, and was dumb. 

She had caught something of the mad 
spirit of her companion, at last, and becamo 
careless of the boon of life. . 

But God did not will that they should per- 
ish thus. Presently the bays began to slack- 
en their frantic speed. A hand like steel 
caught at the flying bits; they reared and 
snorted for a minute in futile efforts to 
break away, then stood still in their tracks, 
reeking and trembling. 

It ,was Robert Dane who had arrested 
them in their headlong flight. He was just 
returning from his journey to Danbury, and 
his own faithful beast stood by the roadside 
where he had left it a moment before, to 
spring to the rescue. Hjs face was quite 
pale. 

“ What does this mean ?” he asked, sternly, 
looking at Fanshawe, as he fished up the 
dangling ribbons from the horses’ heels, 


Fanshawe put Elise from him, looking 
dazed and bewildered, like one just awaken- 
ing from a dream. 


“The bays were frightened, and ran with 


us,” he stammered, 


“Humph! Get out, will you? I shall 
not trust you to drive Elise back to Dane- 
hollow.” 


Fanshawe leaped to the ground withont a 
word. His face was still very white, and his 


eyes had a bloodshot look about them, They 


turned for an.instant upon Elise in a glance 
of mute appeal; then he strode off a few 
paces and stood with his back towards her, 
until Robert had mounted to the seat he had 
occupied, and turned the heads of the now 
quiet horses homewards. 

On the way back Robert was grave and 
silent. He did not speak at all until they 
reached Danehollow. Then, as he lifted 
Elise from the carriage, he said, abruptly: 

“You have not told me what frightened 
the bays.” 

She caught her breath sharply for a min- 
ute, and then spoke: 

“A woman sprang up from the roadside 
and shook her shaw! in their eyes.” 

“A woman?” he echoed, with a start. 
* Describe her.” 

“ She was tall, and gaunt, and yellow, and 
wild-looking.” 

His strong hands, still keeping fast hold 
of hers, trembled visibly. 

“T heard of that woman at Danbury, to- 
day,” he said, after a pause. 

Elise looked up at him in sudden terror. 

“ What did you hear, Robert?” she cried. 

“You are sure, quite sure, that you can 
bear to have me tell you?” 

“T should go mad if you did not.” 

He kissed her brow with a gesture of in- 
effable tenderness. 

“Poor Elise!” he murmured. “That wo- 
man has been to Danbury making very 
strange inquiries about Fanshawe. I fear 
he has done her some fearful wrong.” 

Her face was hidden on his shoulder. He 
could not see it, 

“ Poor Elise!” he said, again. 

“Poor Guy!” she exclaimed, on her side. 
“ You will be kind to him, Robert? Promise 
me that!” 

“ Yes, I will be kind to him,” he answered, 
between his teeti. “ But he must go away. 
I should be tempted to kill him sooner or 
later, if he were to remain.” 

_ “Yes, he must go.” 
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Her voice sounded hoarse and strange. 
She turned, abruptly, and flitted into the 
house. Robert waited outside. He knew 


that Fanshawe wonld find his way back, 


presently. Hours elapsed before he came, 
however, and the purple shadows of dusk 
were beginning to fall. 

Of course he had ridden Robert’s horse 
home. He stepped wearily from its back, 
and came staggering up the steps, Robert 
met him at the top. 

“T have been waiting for you, Fanshawe,” 
he said. 

The hot blood dashed into the young man’s 
face a moment, and then left it paler than 
before. 

“ You wished to see me?” 

“ Yes.” 

The two looked ateach other. Fanshawe’s 
breathing sounded fearfully loud. He 
snatched a pistol from his breast, and held 
it out to Robert. 

“Take it,” he cried. “End my miserable 
life here and now. I would have spared you 
the trouble had I been less a coward.” 

“O Guy, Guy!” 

* Kill me, Robert!” he went on recklessly, 
“ God knows I deserve to die. And death 
would be very welcome, just now.” 

Dane grasped his arm, and led him down 
the steps until they both stood in the shadow 
of the shrubbery. 

“If I thought you meant any wrong to 
Elise,’ he said then, between his teeth, “I 
would kill you!” 

’ Fanshawe gave a sudden start. 

“To Elise?” he echoed. “God forbid! 
And yet—” He struck his clenched hand 
against his brow and groaned bitterly. “I 
fear that the girl loves me,” he said, at last. 

“T know that she does.” 

“Good God! And I thought the misery 
and pain would be all my own! Fool! fool! 
Ah, this is too much.” 

Robert shook him fiercely. “ Speak!’ he 
cried. “ What do you mean?” 

“T am a married man!” 

A breathless silence fell. But it did not 
last many minutes. Dane broke it. 

“That woman,” he said, questioningly, 
“ who sprang out upon you?” 

“ She is my wife.” 

He covered his face with his hands and 
stood for a minute shaking from head to 
foot. 

“TI suppose Elise must have told you of 
her,” he said, at last, with forced calmness, 
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“The sight of her wicked face was like death 
tome. Until that moment I had imagined 
her t. be miles and miles away.” 

“She has been haunting Danbury for a 
day or two, asking all manner of questions 
about you and Elise.” 

“That was like her,” bitterly. “For a 
little while to-day I believe I was raving 
mad. Would to God I had never come to 
my senses again! Would that those mad- 
dened beasts had dashed out my brains in 
the dusty road!’ 

“Hush!” said Robert. 

“T mean it. You don’t know what I have 
suffered, Dane. These bright days at 
Danehollow have contained all the happi- 
ness I have known for years. I ought never 
to have come here! I tried over and over 
again to tear myself away! God knows I 
meant to do what was right!’ 

“T believe you.” 

Robert’s voice was tender and pitiful, now, 
and without a trace of anger. Fanshawe 
caught his hand, and wrung it warmly. 

“T can’t say a word to excuse myself,” he 
muttered. “But the temptation was a ter- 
rible one, though, and might have conquered 
braver men than you or I, Robert. It con- 
quered me! But I meant to bear all the 
agony and shame myself; indeed, indeed, I 
did—” 

“Don’t speak of it.” 

“Let me tell you my story before we part, 
Robert. I will put it into half a dozen words, 
though its agony couldn't be told in volumes, 
That woman who bears my name is a dozen 


- years older than myself, She inveigled me 


into marrying her when I was only a mere 
lad at school. Heavens! how I have re- 
pented of that youthful folly! She had 
some little beauty at that time; but it is 
gone, now, andshe is yellow, and ugly, and 
half-imbecile. She has cursed my life with 
ler shrewish temper and jealous ravings, 
until I have come to hate her with a bitter 
hatred.” 

He paused for an instant to wipe the cold 
damps from his brow. 

“For years, Robert, I have been a home- 
less wanderer -to escape her. The world 
seemed like a great Sahara, full of bitterness 
and disappointment, until L met with Elise. 
O, how I learned to love that girl! My af- 
fections had been so long pent up that they 
burst out with irresistible violence. It would 
be joy to die for her! It would be heaven 
to live in the sunshine 6f her smile! Now, 


perhaps, you understand how powerfully I 
was tempted.” 

“God forgive you!” said Robert. “You 
must never see her again.” 

“ Never.” 

His head fell on his breast. He strode off 
afew paces and ‘then came back, holding 
out his trembling hand to Dane. 

“ You will tell her, Robert, what I have 
told you—the whole miserable truth ?” 

“ Yes, yes.” 

“ God bless you! And now, farewell!” 

Those were his last words. .The next in- 
stant the purple twilight swallowed him up 
as he went striding away. 

Robert went slowly into the house. He 
found the parlors deserted. Elise had gone 
up stairs to be seen no more that night. 

“Thank God!’ he thought, “I shall have 
a brief respite before telling her Guy’s story.” 

It was late the next day before he saw her 
again. Then, she came into the library 
where he sat reading—a pale, haggard shad- 
ow of her former self. 

“Mr. Fanshawe left the house last night,” 
she said, abruptly, “and will not return 
again. Is it not so?” 

“ Yes,” he answered, gravely. 

Then he drew her to the window where 
he had been sitting. The yellow twilight 
fell warmly upon them both. 

“ Robert,” slie said, looking quickly into 
his face, “I wish to hear the very worst you 
have to tell me.” 

“You shall. Fanshawe has gone away, 
as I fully trust and believe, to join his wife.” 

“His wife?” she echoed, 

“Yes, The woman you saw bears that 
relation to him. She was not his victim, as 
the event proves, but he was hers.” 

Elise dropped her head and sat dumb 
and motionless while he told the whole 
story. A looker-on mig.t have thought her 
some very lifelike statue. 

“I knew Guy had been more sinned 
against than sinning,” she said, at the end. 
Then she went wearily away. 

During the week or two that followed, she 
made a pitiful effort to be her old happy 
self. But her mirth was so forced and spas- 
modic—her smile so wan, that even Mrs. 
Dane comprehended the truth, and hegged 
her, with tears in her eyes, to throw aside 
all disguise. 

“Weep and lament like other women 
Elise,” she pleaded, “ and then perhaps you 
will learn to bear your trouble in time.” 


‘ 
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“Al;,” she shuddered, “if I could only be 
. alone for a few days! If I could only face 
my grief when there were no eyes upon me! 
I think it would be very much better for 
me.” Then she suddenly flung both her 
arms around Mrs, Dane’s neck, “ Let me go 
away for alittle while,” she entreated. “Any- 
where, anywhere, so that I am alone.” 

Mrs. Dane was thoughtfully silent fora 
minute or two, 

“T cau do better than that,” she said, pres- 
ently. “Robert goes to New York to-mor- 
row. I will go with him, and youshall have 
Danehollow all to yourself.” ; 

So said, so done. Twenty-fours later that 
great house was deserted of all save Elise, 
Hawkins, her maid, and three or four ser- 
vants. There was no further need to wear 
a mask, and she let her sorrow have full 
sway. 

Two or three days wore on in this manner, 
and then came one that was wild, and wet, 
and dismal with wailing winds. When night 
came on, she had a fire lighted in the little 
back parlor where she chose to sit. By-and- 
by, as she sat brooding over the coals, there 
came a tremendous dash of wind and rain 
against the windows. She shivered, and half 
started out of her chair. 

“What a dreadful night!” she sighed. 
“You may drop the curtains, Hawkins.” 

Hawkins approached the window, and 
then suddenly recoiled, with a piercing 
scream. 

“O Lord save us!” Look there, miss!” 

Elise turned, following the maid’s index 
finger with her eyes, What she saw was a 
wild woeful face glued to the dripping win- 
dow-pane. She caught her breath sharply. 
But the face did not disappear—and it was a 
woman’s face. She soon conquered her mo 
mentary terror. 

“Open the window, Hawkins!” she com- 
mgnded. “It’s some poor night wanderer.” 

“Tvs a ghost!” asserted Hawkins, shak- 
ing in her shoes, 

Elise undid the fastenings with her own 
hands, “Come in, my poor creature!” she 
said, in a tone of pity. 

The next instant a drenched shivering 
figure stood crouching before the fire. As 
the light flashed full upon it, Elise saw the 
countenance of the woman more distinctly 
than she had seen it before. It was a yel- 
low ugly face, lighted up by a pair of burn- 
ing eyes—the face of the woman who had 
fluttered her shawl in the eyes of the horses 


that never-to-be-forgotten day! For a min- 
ute or two Elise felt sick and faint with pain 
and disgust. Involuntarily, she drew away 
from her unwelcome guest. The -woman 
saw the gesture, and a half-insane smile 
curled her lips. ; 

“You hate me, ‘gentle lady,” she mur- 
mured. “Idon’t wonder. I hated you until 
to-night. But when I looked in at you and 
saw how miserable you were, I began to 
pity you. Yes, I pitied you, though you had 
stolen Guy’s heart away from me.” 

Elise did not answer—she could not. 

“T am tired, O, so tired!” the poor crea- 
ture went on, pressing her hands wildly to 
her head. “I was tempted to lie down and 
die, out there in the wind and rain, But I 
did not. I came straight here, instead, 
to the spot where your light ‘was shining.” 

“Why did you come?” asked Elise, gently. 

It seemed so strange that Fanshawe’s 
hated wife should be there under her roof, of 
all places in the world. But there was a 
wildness in her looks, an incoherency in her 
talk, that made Elise pity her. 

“I don’t know,” answered Mrs, Fanshawe. 
“Some good angel kept pulling me this way, 
and I couldn’t resist; or was it a bad angel ?” 
And she looked up suddenly with a loud 
shrill laugh. “ Perhaps it was the devil. Ha, 
ha! Perhaps it was the devil!” 

Elise’s blood seemed turning to ice. She 
saw now what she had only half-suspected 
before, that the woman was mad! 

Had she come to Danehollow to murder 
her rival? It seemed possible. 

Elise’s presence of mind did not desert 
her, however. Forcing a show of calmness 
she was far from feeling, she turned to the 
trembling maid and said: 

“Bring some dry clothing for this woman, 
Hawkins. She’s drenched tothe skin. And 
tell the cook to make some hot drink as 
soon as possible,” 

Hawkins shambled off muttering some- 
thing about the “ risk of having crazy folks 
around.” The instant they were alone to- 
gether, the two women, the wife and the 
sweetheart, looked at each other curiously. 

“You are young and pretty,” muttered 
Mrs. Fanshawe, shaking out her tangled 
eurls in the firelight. “ But just look at me! 
Old, and yellow, and ugly—yes, old, and yel- 
low, and ugly! It isn’t strange that Guy 
loves you and hates me!” 

Then her mood seemed to change. A 
cunning twinkle came into her gray eyea 
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She laughed in a slow, blood-curdling way. 

“Do you know that I came here to kill 
you, Water Lily? The devil told me I had 
better do jt. He said Guy couldn’t love but 
one of us, and you were good enough to go 
to heaven and I wasn’t. Sol came here to 
kill you.” . 

“But you will not?” said Elise, softly. 
“That would be very wicked. You will not?” 

“T don’t know,” shaking her head, know- 
ingly. “The devil wouldn’t have told me to 
do it if he didn’t think it was best.” 

Elise sought to soothe her. 

“At any rate,” she said, “you must wait 
until you have some dry clothes on, You 
will feel much better, then.” 

“O yes,” shaking out her dripping gar- 
ments. “I'll wait.” 

Hawkins now came in with a complete 
change of clothing, and after a little coaxing 
the poor crazed creature was induced to put 
them on. She then drank the tea that had 
been prepared. 

“ You feel better now, I am sure you do,” 
said Elise, kindly. 

“Yes, Water Lily.” 

“You look tired. Come with me and lie 
down.” 

“Lie down!” echoed the woman. “Ono. 
The devil told me not to do that. He said I 
would never get up again,” 

“O yes, you would.” 

She hesitated a minute or two, her gray 
eyes twinkling ominously, “Tell her to go 
away,” she said, pointing to Hawkins, “and 
then follow you.” 

“You may go to bed, Hawkins,” said her 


"mistress, 


She felt anxious and frightened, but 
would not give way to her feelings. “I will 
bear with the poor creature for Guy’s sake,” 
she thought. “God will take care of me.” 

She shuddered, though, when she gave 
her hand to the maniac to lead her up stairs. 
“Come,” she said, “I will make you nice 
and comfortable for the night.” 

“Ha ha! Yes, you'll make me comfort- 
able. Yes, I know you will, for are you not 
Guy’s lady-love?” 

She was submissive asa child, however, 
and suffered herself to be conducted to the 
attic story where was a small snug chamber 
that would be perfectly secure. There was 
a key in the lock, and the only window was 
in the roof, and very high up. 


The maniac looked around the apartment 


with a cunning laugh. “This is'the very 


room the devil told me about,” she muttered. 
“TI wonder how it will look in the dark.” 

She snatched the candle from Elise’s hand, 
set it outside the door, and then came back 
again, dragging Elise with her, 

“Capital!” she exclaimed, clapping her 
hands. “Now there stands the devil him- 
self in that corner, blinking at us.” 

For her life, Elise could not help looking 
in the direction indicated. It was just what 
the mad woman wanted; for, as Elise turned, 
she gave her a sudden push—ihen darted 
quickly into the passage and closed and 
locked the door. 

All this was done so suddenly that Elise 
found herself powerless to resist. 

“Ha, ha, ha!’ laughed the maniac from 
the other side of the door. “I’ve got you 
now, safe and sound!—You meant to lock 
me in—I know you! But I’ve turned the 
tables on you. Ha, ha, ha!” 

Edith groped through the thick darkness 
to the door, and shook it violently. 

“ Let me out,” she pleaded. “I have been 
good and kind to you. It is cruel of you to 
shut me up in this dismal place.” 

“Ha, ha, ha!” gibbered the maniac. “Guy 
will love his lady-love, now.” 

Elise was at her wit’s end. “ You must let 
me out,” she cried. “ The devil says so.” 

“Nohe don’t. He tells me to smother 
you. And I’m going to do it.” 

To her horror, Elise remembered that the 
insane creature had the candle with her, 
and that a pile of old rubbish lay in one cor- 
ner of the attic. After a minute or two of 
awful suspense, she heard the woman piling 
this rubbish against the door. 

“My God!’ she thought. “She intends 
to burn me alive! She will set the house on 
fire!” 

In vain did she seek to coax and persuade. 
The mad woman was deaf to all her cries, 
And presently there came the sharp crack-, 
ling sound of burning wood. Elise was 
driven nearly wild. She beat furiously upon 
the door and shrieked at the top of her 
voice. That was her only hope now—to 
make herself heard by those below stairs. 

Presently there was an answering cry that 
sounded faint and far-off. Elise shrieked 
more shrilly than ever., At last there came 
a rush of feet up the stairs, She heard the 
firebrands being scattered right -and left, 
and, the next instant, the door flew open be- 
fore somebody’s powerful blows, and two 
strong arms embraced her convulsively. 
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“O my darling, my darling! Thank God 
I have come in time to save you!” 

It was Fanshawe’s voice, and Fanshawe’s 
velvety eyes that seemed to smile upon her 
even through the semi-darkness. 

Elise lay in his arms like one in a dream, 
She saw Hawkins and the servants running 
to and fro with buckets of water to extin- 
guish the fire, She saw a dark gibbering 
figure in one corner of the passage glaring 
at her like some disappointed Nemesis. 
Then she knew no more. 

When her senses returned again, she 
learned that the maniac had been put to bed 
in a raging fever, and that Fanshawe was 
standing as a sentinel at the door. 

He came to her for a few moments, just as 
the gray dawn broke, 

“My wife has been raving mad for weeks,” 
he told her. “ Insanity runs in the family, 
and now the curse has fallen upon her, 
Though I knew it not at the time, she was 
insane that day when we met her in the 
country-road. She has been growing worse, 
ever since. I have watched with her, night 
and day. Yesterday, she eluded my vigilance 
in some manner, and came here.” 

“Why did she come?” asked Elise, 

The hot blood dashed into his face. 

“The Danbury people told her strange 
stories of you and me,” he answered. “She 
raved continually of you. And when she 
could not be found last night, I at once sus- 
pected that she might have come hither, and 
followed with all possible despatch. God is 
good, for I was just in season to hear your 
cries for help.” 

With that, he went back to his post again. 

But that night’s exposure had done its 
work. In spite of tender care and watching, 
the poor mad woman died in the course of a 
day or two. Mrs. Dane and Robert came 
back from New York just in season to be at 
Danehollow at the last, 

Fanshawe left the country when all was 
over, and for one whole year Elise saw no 
more of him. 

The twelvemonth ended, he came back 
again, bronzed and travel-worn, but strangely 
happy. 

“You andI have been tried as by fire, 
Elise,”"j he said to her. “ Surely it is not 
wrong for us to live for each other and love 
each other now 2” 

No, it was not wrong. And even Robert, 
when he saw them together, could not help 

18 


feeling that God had been very good in giv- 
ing them a taste of happiness here on this 
earth. 


CONVERSATION. 

Conversational power is a’ gift of birth. 
It is some men’s nature totalk. Words flow 
out incessantly, like drops from a spring m 
the hillside—not because they are solicited, 
but because pushed out by an inward force 
that will not let them lie still. We have 
known persons whose tongues ran from the 
rising of the sun until the going down of the 
same. One sentence ran into another as 
continuously as one link in an endless chain 
took hold of another link. We always mar- 
vel whether they do not wake up of nights 
and have a good talk all by themselves, just 
for the relief it would give them. From this 
extreme there is every degree of modification 
until we come to the opposite extreme, in 
which men seem almost unable, certainly 
unwilling, to utter their thoughts. Some 
men are poor in simple language. They have 
thoughts enough, but the symbols of thought 
—words—refuse to present themselves, or 
come singly or stingily Others are silent 
from the stricture of secretiveness. Others 
are cautious, and look before they speak, and 
before they are ready the occasion has passed. 

In regard to language itself, the habit of 
reading pure English, and of employing it 
every day, is the best drill for a good talker. 
People always act more naturally in their 
everyday clothes than they do when dressed 
up for Sunday, and the reason is, that they 
are unconscious in the one case, and self- 
conscious in the other. It is so in speech. 
If one allows himself to talk coarsely and 
vulgarly every day and out of company, he 
will most assuredly find it not easy to talk 
well in company. 

Habit is stronger than intention, and some- 
where the common run of speech will break 
through and betray you. To converse well 
at some times requires that you shall con- 
verse well at all times, Avoid on the one 
side vulgarisms, all street colloquialisms, 
even when they are not vicious; for bywords 
and slang sentences amuse only when they 
are new. As soon as they become habitual 
they corrupt your language, without any 
equivalent in amusement. The best language 
in the world is that which is so simple and 
transparent that no one thinks of the words 
which you use, but only of the thought or 
feeling which they express. 
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THE SON OF A POLITICIAN. 


BY C. A. 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 
“TAKE IT AND GET OUT OF MY SIGHT!” 


‘'“LEAVE this house, you young black- 
mailer!” 

So I left. Decidedly the most prudent 
thing to do, too. Ingalls was’ desperately 
angry. I don’t suppose she would have as- 
sassinated me; though some of these New 
York ladies do begin to carry pistols, it is 
said, and have a target set up in the back 
parlor for preliminary practice. 

If this report be correct, I think it is high 
time they were allowed to “vote.” In fact, 
we of the male persuasion had better hurry 
in our concession with as good grace as pos- 
sible—befoure this target.practice goes further. 

I left with no little anger and precipita- 
tion. Going suddenly out into the hall, I 
thought I saw a pair of vanishing coat-tails 
in a doorway further along. Barely possible 
Brinton had been eavesdropping! 

“It’s no use, Tom,” I began, after getting 
toour room. “She ordered me outof the 
house the first thing. We may as well com- 

-mence proceedings first as last.” 


STEPHENS. 


“Ordered you out, did she?” .Janghed 
Tom. “ Well, that’s a hopeful symptom.” 

“ Why 

“QO, it shows she is a trifle desperate. If 
she had laughed at you, I should have said 
we had a hard case. Iam not sure we had 
not better wait a little—for her to get calmer 
and take second thought. I never saw a 
man get mad and swear he wouldn’t do a 
thing, but what he most always thought bct- 
ter of it,in the course of a day or two. Do 
not know how it would be with a woman. 
Should judge it might be more so. Ten to 
one she’ll relent.” 

That afternoon—by way of granting time 
for repentance—we went over to Brooklyn, 
to see Lieutenant K., an old friend of Tom's, 
who was now in business there. Came back 
about seven P.M. Had dinner and went 
into the reading-room. Happening to glance 
up a few minutes after, I saw H. (our legal 
friend) peering in at the door. He nodded 
and came along to where Tom and I sat. 

“Professional business!” he grinned. (It 
occurred to me that he had drawn our check 
and found it genuine.) 
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“Ah! said Tom. “Well, let’s walk up 
stairs.” 

We walked up stairs accordingly. 

“ Quite late this afternoon,” remarked H., 
after the door had been shut, “I had the 
honor of a call from Mrs. Brinton. She’s in 
a little business difficalty,’—with an odious 
wink to us. 

Tom bowed as gravely as he could. 

“It seems,” continued H., with the sang 
froid born of infinite cheek, “that a son, 
nephew or something, of her late husband, 
Mr. D. W. Gordon, has turned up quite un- 
expectedly, not to say malapropos.” 

“Ah!” assented Tom, humoring the fel- 
low’s vein, 

“Yes; and what’s more,” continued H., 
“this person has set up a most preposterous 
and disagreeable claim to the estate of the 
departed politician,” 

“Possible!” from Tom. 

“Yes; and in such a dilemma my client 
very naturally came to me for advice.” 

“ Very naturally,” we assented, feeling not 
a little curious to know what this pleasant 
snake really had to tell. 

“Of course,” H. went on, “ this was news 
to me, and I had to hear the whole story 
before I could advise. It then came out, 
rather reluctantly, that this claimant was 
really Gordon’s son, and as a consequence 
her own son, though I must say that she 
didn’t let that fact have any undue weight,” 
—with a bow to me. “Her question was, 
‘How can I evade this division of my 
property ?” 

“After learning the facts, I told her frankly 
that I didn’t see how she could. In a word, 
I advised her to pay without asuit. At first 
she would not hear to a word of it, and went 
out in a great huff, but in about an hour 
came back, It appears that this son has 
offered to take $40,000 and say square. As 
her lawyer, Iam empowered to hunt him 
out and offer $25,000. This much she con- 
sented to after no end of spiteful talk.” 

“Tell her from her son, then,” said I, 
“that he will take nothing off from $40,000, 
and if it is not agreed to within twenty-four 
hours it will be raised to $50,000.” 

“All right,” said H., rising to go. “If you 
would allow me to suggest, though,” he 
said, pausing, “I should say leave off the 
latter part of that message—the threat of 
raising it to $50,000, I mean, That hasa 
sort of aggravating sound. My opinion is, 
that Mrs. Brinton will pay the $40,000. She 


isa very sWarp, sensible woman. Sticks to 
her own interest pretty snug. Clearly her 
interest to compromise. Still, she’s not a 
woman to be bullied or threatened into any- 
thing she doesn’t like. She will have an- 
other burst of wrath on hearing that you 
have refused her offer, and the threat of 
raising it might be alittle too much, you 
know—make her flare up altogether, and let 
you go to court. That would be bad. You 
might get your case, probably would, but not 
till after a sharp fight, which would take 
half the property to pay the costs.” 

“Seems tome that is queer advice for a 

lawyer to be giving,” laughed Tom. “I 
should suppose you, being her counsel, 
would be mighty glad to get it into court.” 
. “So I should, Brother Nichols, had not 
Mrs, B. distinctly declared this afternoon, 
that if it went to court-she should employ 
other courgel !” 

This last bit of selfishness was so charac- 
teristic of the man, that both Tom and I, 
and even H. himself fell to laughing quite 
immoderately. 

“ Tell her, then,” gaid Tom, at length, “as 
easily as possible, that $40,000 is our lowest 
figure; and that it will be af no use to make 
an inferior offer.” 

H. went away. , 

The next day passed, and the next. We 
began to get uneasy. 

“I’m afraid they are concocting sdéme 
scheme of evasion,” muttered Tom. 

But during the evening H. called again. 

“Well, what’s the conclusion?” Tom 
asked, 

“There’s been a dreadful struggle going 
on in that woman’s mind—Mrs. Brinton’s, [ 
mean,” remarked the recusant man of law. 
“Declare, I can’t help pitying her. She’s 
grown pale under it. I thought this morn- 
ing you would have to prosecute, sure. She 
was obstinate. She is always obstinate 
mornings. But this afternoon she says, ‘ Pay 
it and have done with them. Tell them so.’ 

“Call down to my office at eleven, theu, 
to-morrow forenoon,” added H. “I think it 
may be adjusted without any further flurry.” 

We went down at eleven.. A coupe was 
drawn up beside the curbstone. I was there- 
fore not surprised to find my mother up 
stairs. She sat with her bonnet and cloak 
on near the grate. I made her a reserved 
bow, which she indignantly declined to no- 
tlee. I then introduced Tom as my counsel. 
She bestowed on him a resentful glance, and 
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turning to H., bade him proceedgo business, 
H. then stated that Mrs. B, had decided to 
pay our demand of $40,000, provided I would 
then and there renounce all claim to my 
father’s property. 

This was readily assented to on our part, 
and adocument to that effect made out, 
signed and witnessed. H. then filled a check 
on the Central National Bank for $40,000, 
and set achair for my mother at the desk. 
But Ingalls pushed away the chair, bent 
over and signed the check; then dashing 
the blotter across it, she held it out to me, 
exclaiming: 

“Take it and get out of my sight!” 

I took it and got. 

It’s no new thing for a New Yorker to se- 
-quester another man’s money and feel pretty 
bad about giving it up. 


CHAPTER XXXVII. 


wiftch sHows THAT $10,000 IN CURRENT 
MONEY IS DANGEROUS PROPERTY TO HAVE 
ABOUT ONE. 


“ WELL, Guess,” congratulated Tom, after 
we had got down to the street, “ you’ve won! 
You’ve got what was rightfully yours; but [ 
am afraid your mother will never forgive 
you for it.” 

It did look as if it might not be well to 
call on her again very soon. Still, I trusted 
to bear it all very lightly. 

“ The next question is,” sakl Tom, “ what 
is to be done with the money? How shall 
we invest it?” 

“ Two thousand of it belongs to you,” I re- 
plied, “as per agreement.” 

“O,no matter about that just yet! I did 
not speak on that account. But have you 
any plans for investing this property ?” 

*Notaplan. All my attention has been 
devoted to getting hold of it.” 

“Just so. It would be well, I think, to 
present the check immediately, to see if it 
is all straight. Perhaps it will be better to 
draw and deposit in another bank, so as to 
separate your property from your mother’s 
entirely. You might put it into government 
bonds for a while, till you see something 
better to invest in.” 

“But 1 shall want some of it handy at 
home,” said I, 

“Then you might take a few thousands 
back with you, and deposit at the First Na- 
tional Bank of L——, across the river.” 

We went to the Central Bank and pre- 


sented the check. It being a large sum, 
there was some little hesitancy on the part 
of the cashier, especially as we were entire 
strangers. We had to wait till the bank 
could communicate with Mrs. Brinton. We 
then drew $30,000 in a check on a prominent 
bank, and $10,000 in $100 notes. ‘This latter 
sum [intended to take to Maine with me, 
Drawing out so large a sum in bills was im- 
prudent. I should have taken it in a check 
or certificate of deposit. But Tom thought 
it would be more direct to take the money 
along with us, as the L—— bank might not 
readily receive the New York paper. Just 
how imprudent it was will appear from the 
following incident. We had come out of 
the bank, and were standing on the corner 
waiting fora car. There were a good many 
passing. All at once there was a great out- 
ery and swearing from behind, as of a sud- 
den fight; and before we could even turn 
round, we were in the midst of a whole 
crowd of roughs—ten or a dozen of them, 
One came headfirst plump into my back. 
Another tumbled sidewise against my legs, 
and a third sprawled over me. Between 
them I was knocked headlong on my hands 
and knees, and had a glimpse of Tom as he 
was shoved and pushed off the curbstone. I 
knew what was up. They were at one of 
their “hustling” games—their object being 
to snatch my roll of bills, These I had put 
into my inner vest pocket, and as I fell face 
down, I instinctively hugged my arms up 
tight about my chest, Several grabs under 
were made quick asa wink. My coat was 
slat open, and my watch torn out by the 
guard. I curled to the bricks, and hugged 
my vest for dear life. Somebody gave mea 
crack either with his fist or a slungshot over 
the ear, which sent a tremendous flash of 
light into my eyes and set everything spin- 
ning, but I held on close, despite it. All 
this in less than two seconds! when I heard 
the words: 

“Run! run!” in suppressed tones. 

Instantly there was scattering. I staggered 
up. They had all vanished like fleas, save 
one whom Tom held about the middle with 
both arms, A dirk knife lay on the side- 
walk. Two policemen were trotting up, 
and a whole crowd collecting. The police 
—a couple of stout Irishmen—fastened upon 
the fellow Tom held with a great flourish of 
“ pillies,”’ rather more than seemed necessary, 
I thought,considering the fact that he was not 
more than seventeen, and rather slight built. 
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“ Did they get it?” cried Tom, surrender- 
ing his prisoner. 

“ Not quite,” said I, gathering in the ffonts 
of my buttonless coat. 

“Are you hurt? Did they strike you?” 
Tom then exclaimed; for in attempting to 
walk on, I reeled a little from giddiness. 

“O, not very hard!” Ireplied. “ You may 
just take a look behind my ear, if you will.” 

“Bunch about as big a rifle slug,” said 
Tom. “Brass knuckles, I reckon. But 
wasn’t it sudden, though! a perfect raid! 
Saw us in the bank, you see. Saw us take 
the money. We were in there some time— 
long enough for them to collect and plan 
that. Confound ’em! Let’s get this check 
into the bank, and the bills with it till to- 
morrow; for we can’t go home till then. 
Those roughs have spotted us, They'll go 
through us yet, if we don’t look out. Never 
saw such a set!” 

We went to the bank; but what with our 
delay in drawing Ingalls’s check and the 
“hustling” game, it was past banking hours. 
We were obliged to go back to the hotel with 
the $10,000 and the check, though Tom de- 
clared that after the scrimmage we had had, 
he felt much as if he had taken a job to 
scrape the vat of a powder mill. On the way 
we called at a hardware shop, purchased a 
revolving pistol, and had it loaded and 
capped. Tom put it in his pocket, and told 
me to go ahead. He came on behind about 
a yard, with one hand under his coat, ready 
for “hustlers.” It seemed just as if we were 
“marked down,” as sportsmen say; and 
though this feeling was undoubtedly pure 
fancy, the result showed that such might 
pot impossibly have been the fact. 

We stayed in the remainder of the after- 
noon, purely on account of the $10,000. But 
towards evening it got so dull, and withal 
seemed so absurd to keep cooped up then, 
that Tom said we would venture out to 
Niblo’s Garden (theatre), anyway. 

“Shall we leave the $10,000 here in our 
room?” I asked. 

“Don’t just like to do that,” replied he, 
“Somebody may come in and find it.” 

In fact, $10,000 in bills—when you know 
that a dozen roughs know you have it—is 
about the most uncomfortable, dangerous- 
feeling piece of property one can come into 
possession of. Nevertheless, we went to 
Niblo’s, and got back without any difficulty. 

The next forenoon we went to the office 
of J. N. B. & Co., brokers, and bought 7.30 


bonds to the tune of $30,000, the amount of 
our check. Saw nothing more of our “ hust- 
ling” friends, and the next morning started 
to the depot for home. Tom had the seven- 
thirties in his travelling-bag, and having 
learned from experience that the breast- 
pocket is always the first point of attack, I 
wrapped the roll of $100 notes about my an- 
kle, inside of my woollen drawers, which were 
knit tight at the feet. Unless they “ went 
up my trousers leg,” I felt pretty secure. 

I well remember the morning; it was fog- 
gy and lowery. We got into a street car. 
The streets were almost empty. The con- 
ductor looked cross and sleepy. There was 
but one other person in the car—an old Irish 
woman in faded, bedraggled calico. I rec- 
ollect seeing Tom set the bag under the 
seat between his feet. We went grinding 
on, and had got pretty near the station, I 
was just thinking, when the car was slowed 
up @ little, and a whole string of roughs 
poured in at both ends. The first intima- 
tion we had of mischief was their rush into 
the car, and before even a hand could be 
raised, they had literally fallen upon us— 
crushed right on to us with the weight of 
their bodies, half a dozen of them. I never 
saw anything done so beastly and brutally. 
There was no room either to strike or in any 
way to defend ourselves. We were com- 
pletely pinned and held fast by the six or 
eight bodies pressing down onus. While 
this weight of wicked flesh held us down, 
divers hands were busy rummaging under- 
neath. My pocket-book was drawn away 
from my inner coat-pocket. So also was 
Tom’s, quite a large one, fat with papers; 
though as it happened, there was only sixty- 
seven dollars in it at the time. The revolv- 
er and also his watch were pulled out. We 
both called out “ Help!’ and “ Police!” but 
with the weight of them all crushing us 
down on the cushions, it was impossible to 
make much of an outcry. This was all the 
work of less than ten seconds, too; for as 
soon as they had got hold of the pocket- 
books a voice cried, “ Let up!” 

In a twinkling they had all let up and 
dived out of the car as rapidly as they had 
entered it. We were too much exhausted 
to attempt to hold on to them. They had 
not disturbed my drawers’ leg; and as good 
fortune would have it, they had in the scuf- 
fle so shoved the straw on the car floor in 
upon the travelling-bag under the seat that 
it had escaped their notice. 
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They had got from us about ninety dollars 
in the pocket-books, and the watch and re- 
volver, worth as much more, perhaps, And 
what may seem to the uninitiated the most 
singular part of this “jam and crush” rob- 
bery, the car was not stopped at all while 
this was going on. The driver kept steadily 
on with his back to the car door. He may 
have looked round, but I did not see it 
There, too, sat the conductor in the rear 
corner, with his legs along the opposite seat, 
and a look of utter indifference on his coun- 
tenance. 

“Why” (the unmentionable) “ didn’t you 
help us?” cried Tom, panting. “ Why don’t 
you stop the car and call the police?” 

“Yes, and have my own head broke by 
to-night for my pains. I tell you, sir, that 
roughs rule things here pretty much. Me 
and my driver make it a point not to inter- 
fere in rows with the roughs, If you want 


the city safer, you big swells, why, govern it 
better, that’s all. Me and my driver aint a 
going to risk our lives to fight for ye.” 

Here the driver looked half round in con- 
firmation. The car stopped in front of the 


station and two policemen stepped into it, 
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“Trouble in this car?” asked one. 

The conductor nodded him to us for in- 
formation. 
_ We thereupon told our story, and ex- 
pressed a wish to have our pocket-books, 
watch and revolver recovered, if possible, 
The policeman eyed us gloomily, and pre- 
sently stepped out to confer with his brother 
officer. 

“Why didn’t you offer a reward, you 
fool?” commented the conductor, who had 
sat listening. “ Must offer a reward if you 
want anything done in that line. Those 
fellows” (the police, I suppose he meant) 


“don’t meddle with the roughs without a 


reward.” 

We didn’t offer a reward, and as a matter 
of fact have never recovered our pocket- 
books, 

This was our experience. Indeed, in view 


of all the circumstances, I think we were 
lucky to get off so cheap. 


Adventurous stranger in town, don’t draw 
out $10,000 in current money with roughs 
looking on, and think to range about in 
peace and safety. You are liable to be un- 


pleasantly undeceived. 


FAIRIES AND FORTUNE. 
BY M. A. ALDEN. 


~ ‘Hays Knerrt lived with his good wife on 


the borders of a German forest; a forest 
dark and sombre to look at from the outside, 
but within which were beautiful green sunny 
giades, hollows full of luxuriant vines, and 
tall bending ferns with some rare blossoms 
happier to look at than to touch. 

Dame Kreppe never looked at this dark 
forest without a sigh, for her only child, a 
beautiful little girl, had strayed into it and 
been lost. She was five years old,with the fair- 
est of faces and a lithesome, graceful form. 

The good dame believed the fairy folk had 
captured her and carried her away, and ev- 


ery Midsummer Eve she sought out the fairy 


green which lay in the heart of the forest, 
and left gifts for the fairies of honey, and 
sweetened bread, and golden beads. At last, 
she offered her pearl earrings, and after that 
she had nothing more to offer. 

Her gifts were accepted, but no little 


daughter returned, and she began to think 
the fairies stony-hearted indeed. 
At last, one Midsummer Eve, when she 


sat despondent, watching the young moon 


decline, suddenly she wondered as it seemed 
to part from itself, and sail slowly through 
the air towards her. She rubbed her daz- 
zled eyes and looked again. Yes, there 
could be no mistaking, it was coming nearer, 
descending, until it rested on the window- 
ledge beside her, and cradled in its crescent 


clasp lay a tiny shining fairy. 

It was a shining phantom of a moon, for 
the real moon was sinking steadily towards 
the horizon, and disappeared while the good 
dame talked with Fairy Luna. 

“T have come,” said the fairy,in a pure 


silvery voice, “ to thank thee from our queen, 
for the costly and acceptable gifts that it has 
pleased you to send us, though wherefore we 
have not been able to divine, since the only 
child in Fairy Land is a boy whom we took 
from a brutal guardian into our own happy 
realm. Hast thou lost a little girl, as thy 
gifts would argue?” 


“TJ have,” said the poor dame, her eyes 
filling with tears. “In the dark forest; and 
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I hoped that the fairies had stolen her in 
play, and would soon restore her to me.” 

“ We would not steal your child away from 
you in our maddest play,” said the fairy; 
“ at least, long enough for you to miss her, 
and now for your benefits we will do all that 
we can for you. My time here is precious, 
the moon is out of sight, I, too, and my 
phantom chariot must soon be gone. But 
remember, you will hear from us. Adieu!” 
And the fairy and phantom crescent disap- 
peared. 

“Dreaming, dreaming and nonsense!” 
said Hans Kreppe, when his wife related the 
fairy’s visit, yet he had a faint hope that the 


good folks would help him in his farming 
and wood-hauling, and as the months wore 
away without any especial good fortune to 
any of them, he felt as much inclined to 
reproach the fickle fairy as his wife. One 
night he came home from working on the 


borders of the forest, at an earlier hour than 


usual, and stopping in front of the house 
instead of proceeding at once to the barn as 
was castomary with him, he called to his 
wife to come out. 

Running at his call, she saw what she 


supposed to be a bundle in the bottom of 


the wagon. 

“A deer?” she asked. 
t Hans shook his head, saying, with a gruff 
tenderness of wit: 

“That remains to be proved.” 


Then he helped his wife to rouse and dis- 


mount a boy some eight or ten years old, 


who rubbed his eyes sleepily, and said he 
was cold. 

“ Come in here,” said the astonished dame, 
leading him into her warm cheery sitting- 
room. 

“Is this home?” said the boy, now wide 
awake, 

“ Yes, it is,” said Dame Kreppe, “if you 
like to call it so.” 

“It’s pretty enough in Fairy Land,” said 
the boy, “ but I think I shall like being here 
better.” 

“Yon come from Fairy Land?” asked the 


dame. 

“Yes, and everything is so quick, and shin- 
ing, and small, there, it doesn’t seem real, so 
they saidI might come here and live with 
you.” 

“And you are welcome,” said Dame 
Kreppe. “Hans has sighed all his life for a 


son.” 
“T’ll make him a good one,” said the boy. 


Dame Kreppe patted him approvingly on 
the shoulder, and then busied herself in 
preparing a smoking hot supper, of which 
the three partook merrily. 

They called the boy Ruckert, and neither 
could do enough for him, nor he for them. 
The days went quickly by until Midsummer 
came again. 

Midsummer Eve Ruckert was to go to the 
fairy green and see his old friends the fairies, 
and carry them a pot of honey of his own 
gathering, for which he fought with a surly 
old bear, the skins of which made a_ capital 
rug in Dame Kreppe’s sitting-room. But 
alas! a wild wind blew a hurricane this night, 


and Ruckert sat sadly at home, a brave little 
fellow for the most part, but quite cowardly 
under his disappointment. 

“Cheer up,” said Hans, piling the wood 
on the fire. “Midsummer Eve will come 
again.” 


“In a year,” said Ruckert, mournfully, 


Was it the wind blowing the door, or some 
one trying to get in? Dame Kreppe thought 
the first, but hospitable Hans, to make sure, 
went and opened the door. 

Something misty and white like a cloud 


swept in, and the door slammed fiercely to- 


gether, 

“ What have we here?” said Dame Kreppe; 
then she, and Hans, and Ruckert all stared, 
as the mist formed itself into a little girl, 
and looked laughingly into their faces, 

“Our little daughter!” cried Hans, and 


the mother caught her in her arms, sobbing 


for joy. 

It might storm as much as it pleased, and 
root up the whole of the handsome old for- 
est, but what did the happy cottagers care, 
with their lost darling playing about them 
with their now contented Ruckert! 

But Midsummer went with the morning, 
and so did the little one, to come again no 
more for a year; and as the fleecy cloud 
floated out of the doorway they beheld the 
sad kind face of the fairy Luna. 

Dame Kreppe wept, yet could not help 
being thankful to the good fairy for her de- 


ception, and the promise of its repetition 
every Midsummer. Now her full heart 
overflowed upon Ruckert, and the good boy 
grew nobler and better every day. When 
Midsummer came again he was as tall as 
Hans, who declared he was getting quite 
Jealous of his powers as a workman. 


Ruckert had two pots of honey this year, 


and a panther skin to carry as an offering to 
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the fairies. The evening was clear and star- 
lighted, and Ruckert would have liked well 
if his kind foster-parents could have gone 
with him, but the fairies had bidden him to 
come tv them alone, and he loved them too 
well to disobey, as did also Hans and his 
wife. As he passed through the shadowy 
forest he sang a song the fairies had taught 
him, and gazing up through the trees at the 
Northern crown, he did not heed a troop of 
dwarfs that suddenly sprang up and opposed 
him. 

“Hold!” cried the foremost of them, and 
Ruckert stopped with a whistle of wonder, 
asking: 

“What now, my little men? doyou want a 
pot of my honey ?”. 

“We will buy it of you,” said the spokes- 
man ir a voice shrill and piping. 

“A mint of gold, then,’ said Ruckert, “ for 
it is my offering to the fairies, and I must 
carry them its worth instead.” 

The dwarf laughed. “You are one, and 
We are many,” he said; “but keep your 
honey, and take this gold;” handing ‘him a 
heavy silken purse bursting with the precious 
coin. 

“Keep it for yourself,” said the dwarf, 
“for you are going out into the world and 
will need it.” 

“Going out into the world ?” asked Ruckert. 

“ Yas, yes,” said the dwarf,* but the fairies 
will tell you.” And blowing a little whistle 
that hung on his belt, he and his little men 
disappeared in a twinkle. 

Ruckert, pondering on what the dwarf had 
said, hurried on to the fairy circle. 

The fairies were already assembled, and 
flew in a body to greet Ruckert, whom they 
led to their queen. 

Ruckert deposited his gifts at her feet, 
adding also the dwarf’s purse, for he said to 
himself, “I should not like to go into the 
world and leave kind Haus Kreppe and his 
wife to do without me.” 

“ Keep that,” said the fairy, handing back 
the purse, “for you are going out into the 
world.” 

“To leave Hans Kreppe and his wife?” 
asked Ruckert, boldly. 

“To aid them,” said the fairy. 

“T aid them now,” said Ruckert, “and 
they would miss me. Besides, I will give 
the purse to them, and that will aid them.” 

“ Listen,” said the fairy queen, “ you will 
aid them betterto go into the world, and 
you owe something to yourself, You are 
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growing older, and you must get you a little 
wife to love.” 

“T love the pretty little girl that Fairy 
Luna made to come last Midsummer,” said 
Ruckert. 

“Yes, yes,” said the fairy queen, “ and it 
is she whom you are to find out in the wide 
world, and bring back to Hans Kreppe and 
his wife.” 

Ruckert no longer hesitated, but was eager 
to go at once. 

Fairy Luna was sitting on Dame Kreppe’s 
lap, just as her little daughter had sat a long 
time ago, talking and laughing in her merry 
childish way. ; 

“I wish Ruckert were here,” she said; 
“but do you know, the fairies say that 
Ruckert is going away intothe great wide 
would ?” 

“O no!” said Hans Kreppe and his wife 
at once. “ Ruckert and his wife would never 
go away and leave us!” 

“ But he is going,” said Fairy Luna, “ and 
he will be gone a long, long time. To cheer 
you, I shall come often and stay, and all the 
fairies wil! help me in making your life happy 
while Rueckert is gone. When he comes back 
—I shall not tell you then what will happen, 
but it is good.” And Fairy Luna jumped 
from Dame Kreppe’s lap, and began playing 
with the kitten. 

Meanwhile Ruckert joined the fairies in a 
joyous revel, after which the queen sum- 
moned him to her throne. 

“It is now time,” she said, “for thee to 
leave us; follow our page, and he will direct 
thee whither to go and what to do.” 

Ruckert obeyed, after taking an affection- 
ate leave of the fairies, 

“ Starry-eye, the page, led him through a 
narrow passage which opened upon an ele- 
gant country-place, 

“Go upto the door,” he said, “and tell 
the servant who opens to you, that you have 
no home, and have been sent to the master 
of the mansion bya friend whom he once 
helped in poverty and misfortune. The ser- 
vant will demur, but you must insist. In 
the presence of the master you need have 
no fear; he will receive you kindly, and to 
him you are to deliver your purse. He will 
return half its contents to you, only borrow- 
ing the remainder; but you are to explain ta 
him that it is an exhaustless purse, from 
which both you and he are to draw. money 
whenever you like, for any good purpose, 
That is all; if ever you want me, rub the 
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gilt bead on the end of the purse, and say 
*Starry-eye’ three times, and I shall appear. 
Adieu.” 

Starry-eye touched Ruckert with his wand, 
and he found himself in front of the door of 
the mansion, and apon ringing the bell con- 
fronted by the servant who looked doubt- 
fully upon him. Rueckert at last persuaded 
him, as the fairy said, and stood in the pres- 
ence of the master, a man not far past the 
middle age, who greeted him cordially, and 
although surprised at what he said, deter- 
mined to try if the purse were all it promised, 

“Tf it should be,” he said, “ you have saved 
me from impending ruin, and I can never be 
too thankful to you or the one who sent you 
to me at this time.” 


“The fair—’ commenced Ruckert, but 


was unable to complete his sentence. 

Apparently his new guardian did not no- 
tice that he had commenced saying anything, 
and led him into a pleasant sitting-room 
where he beheld a beautiful lady and a 
charming little girl. 

“My wife and daughter,” said the gentle- 
man; and then he explained how and why 
Ruckert had come, 

The lady rose and kissed him fondly, com- 
manding the little girl, who hung bashfully 
back, to kiss him also, 

“He has kept us our beautiful house,” 
she said,“ and everything aboutit that we 
love.” 

“You are very good,” said the little girl, 
“and I should like you for a brother right 
well. I will show you my conservatory that 
I had just begun to enjoy, and that I was 
afraid was going to be taken from me.” 

Rackert found little Margaret a very pleas- 
ant guide about the beautiful place which 
was now to be his home, and as they talked 
together he wondered why # was that it 
seemed to him that he had seen her before. 

He told her about his home with Hans 
Kreppe, but of the fairies he never could 
speak, 

“TJ would like to see that grand old forest,” 
said Margaret. “I dream of one like it, 
sometimes, and it seems almost as if I had 
lived near it myself.” 

Time sped rapidly. Rueckert became a 
man of note,one to whom the busy world 
paid homage. : 

Margaret grew into a beautiful woman! 
maiden whom all loved, but among all who 
joved her Ruckert was the most warmly 
favored, 


Margaret had been a sister to him for 
many years, but it was not asa sister that 
he loved her. He longed to make her his 
wife, yet hesitated to ask her, knowing the 
day that saw him wedded, compelled him 
also to return to Hans Kreppe’s humble 
but still beloved home. His knowledge of 
the world had led him to love it and to wish 
to live in it, and he felt that Margaret’s de- 
sires were similar. So he hesitated to de- 
clare his love, and Margaret thought he did 
not care for her, and her cheek paled, and 
she grew listless and Ill at ease. At length, 
her mother said to Ruckert: 

“You are young, rich, handsome and 
courted; you ought now to get married, and 
then you would have all that the heart can 
desire.” 

“ Dear mother,” said Ruckert, for he called 
her so, though he thought of Dame Kreppe 
as his mother, too, “ when I wed, I give up 
my wealth and position and return to the 
kind people with whom I lived before I came 
to you.” 

“You had no home, you said, when you 
came to us.” 

“T had one till I gave it up to go to you. 
I love Margaret, but would she, could she 
give up her present life, for one so far differ- 
ent as it would be her lot to live if she wed- 
ded me?” 

“Margaret will answer you herself better 
than I can,” answered Margaret’s mother. 


Yes, Margaret was willing to live any life: 


that Ruckert was a part of, and no life would 
be life without him. 

When this was known Margaret’s mother 
said. 


“There is yet a revelation for me to make’ 


to both of you. Margaret is not my daugh- 
ter. Once, when riding through a gloomy 
forest in which we had lost ouwr way, we 
heard a sound like a child crying, and pres- 
ently we came upon a little maiden sitting 
by the roadside weary and forlorn, and quite 
unable to tell us wheuce she had wandered. 
We took the child in with us, as lost our 
selves as she, but it seemed as if the act 
lighted our pathway and set us right. We 
were soon out of the forest, and on our home- 
ward way. Allour efforts to find the lost 
child’s home and parents were fruitless, 
She remained with us. We kept her gladly, 
and I welcomed her to my childless heart 
with the warmest gratitude. Have you ever 
regretted it, Margaret darling, that you look 
so sad at knowing it?” 
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“T regret only,” Margaret answered, weep- 
ing, “to lose a mother whom I love so 
much.” 

“You do not lose me, Margaret. Are we 
not mother and daughter, as we have been 
all our life?” And she drew the young girl 
affectionately into her lap. 

“How can I ever thank you?” Margaret 
answered. 

* By loving me,” 

Ruckert stood gloomily by. 

“Why that darkened face?” Margaret's 
mother asked of him. “Surely you are not 
jealous of Margaret’s love for me, my son ?” 

Ruckert shook his head, while his hand- 
some eyes filled with tears. 

“Tam a thief,” he said, “who would rob 
you.” 

“Rather say that you give me more to- 
day than I ever ought to hope for, in giving 
yourself to Margaret, Ihave a son and a 
daughter now, most truly. God bless you, 
my children!” And she clasped their hands 
lovingly together. 

Hans Kreppe sat with his good wife before 
@ blazing autumn fire, slowly warming his 
hands. He had been hard at work all day, 
cutting and hauling, and although the fairies 
had helped him he was greatly fatigued, and 
felt that he was growing old. 

“Tt must be we shall hear some word from 
Ruckert, erelong,” said Dame Kreppe, in 
order to cheer him. 

“ Humph!”’ said Hans; “ it’s all very well 
to say so, but it’s my opinion we never shall 
hear from him again.” 

Even as he spoke, there came a loud rap- 
ping on the door outside, and, without wait- 
ing for admittance to be granted him, Ruck- 
ert rushed in, manly and handsome, followed 
closely by his beautiful bride. 

“ Welcome, welcome,” cried Hans and his 
wife, as soon as they recovered from their 
first bewilderment, and Dame Kreppe em- 
braced Hans, meaning to embrace Ruckert, 
and Hans kissed her, intending to welcome 
Buckert’s bride. In time all this was righted, 
and the dame had her arms very properly 
round Ruckert’s neck, and Margaret blushed 
and smiled under Hans’s kind greeting. 

“I was afraid I might have to call on 
Starry-eye to introduce me,” said Ruckert. 
“ve told Margaret about the fairies, and 
especially good Fairy Luna, till she is full of 
love for them, and longs ‘herself to see 
them.” 
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The fire blazed up with a sudden and 
alarming brightness, and out of a rosy flame 
Fairy Luna jumped upon the polished hearth, 
dressed in her robe of state. The queen of 
fairies followed in her, chariot of gold and 
jewels, and Starry-eye, the page, headed a 
troop of other fairies who ranged themselves 
about their queen in the form of a crescent. 

Then they sang sweetly a greeting to 
Ruckert and his bride, to which Ruckert re- 
sponded, thanking them for all the good 
they had done him, and laying the purse 
that the dwarfs had given him at the feet of 
the queen. 

“ Thou, nor thy foster-father in the world, 
have any longer need of it,” said the queen; 
therefore I give it to Hans Kreppe to keep 
and use for you all, until his life shall end, 
when it shall return to you.” 

Then Starry-eye explained to Hans the 
virtues of the purse: 

“So long as you use it for good, it will 
never fail you,” he said, as he placed it in 
Hans’s clasp. 

The good man’s eyes filled with joyful 
tears, as he in turn placed in his wife’s lap 
the silken treasure. “ It is your fortune,’ he 
said, “ and now you shall buy back the ear- 
rings that you valued.” 

As he spoke, Starry-eye stepped forward 
with the earrings, which the fairies had kept 
until now to return to the dame. She tool 
them in her hand, but the tears that camo 
into her eyes were surely not tears of joy. 

“My poor darling,” she said, “my poor 
little daughter! what are these baubles, not 
knowing your fate ?” 

There wasa stir among the fairies, tho 
queen herself ruse in her chariot and said: 

“Dame Kreppe, behold your daughter, in 
Ruckert’s bride.” 

“TI know,” said Dame Kreppe, striving to 
smile through her tears, “I ought to be 
thankful, but this beautiful Margaret only 
makes me mourn the more for the daughter 
whom I lost, and who might now have been 
like her.” 

“Look at this beautiful Margaret,” said 
the queen, advancing to Madam Kreppe and 
drawing her wand before her eyes. 

Dame Kreppe looked, and in the daughter 
Ruckert had brought her recognized the 
daughter lost so long ago in the gloomy 
forest. 

“It is even so,” said the fairy queen, as 
Dame Kreppe exclaimed to Hans, “ It is she, 
it is our daughter!” 
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At this revelation there was great rejoicing. 

“You must know the kind mother and 
father who found me,” said Margaret. “Our 
happiness will not be complete until then.” 

“Tn a little while they will be here,” said 
Tuckert; “they promised me to come.” 

Dame Kreppe smoothed her gown, saying: 

“They are world’s people, and will think 
little of us, I fear; but they have loved both 
Ruckert and my little girl, and will always be 
welcomed with love and gratitude by us.” 

The fairies then flew about the room with 
their wands, adorning the walls with pictures 
of Ruckert’s life since he had left them, and 
Margaret and he looked with pleasure on the 
likenesses of the dear father and mother they 
had left in the happy home so faithfully por- 
trayed. While the pictures were fading the 
fairies vanished, after leaving costly gifts for 
the bride and bridegroom, and for Hans 
Kreppe and his wife. 

“ Adieu!’ they sang as they departed; 
“at Midsummer we will come again.” 

The purse left with Hans Kreppe proved 
of great use and enjoyment, not only to him- 
self, but to many another. 

“T cannot use such wealth for myself 
alone,” he said. “ Tell me, Ruckert, of some 
one for whom [ may use it.” 

Ruckert and Margaret knew of many 
struggling people in the great world, whom 
they had helped, and whom they now felt 
Hans might still more benefit. 

“T have it,” said Hans, as they talked to- 
gether, “I will form a colony here, These 
wide tracts of uninhabited and fertile land 
shall blossom into gardens. My poor little 
’ house and barn shall have company now, 
and not stand so forlornly alone.” 

“A capital thought,” said Ruckert; “and 
Margaret and I will have a house of ourown 
here, and live here half the year and help 
you in your colony; tue other half, we will 
live with our other parents in the great 
world.” 

This arrangement proved agreeable to all. 
The winter months Margaret and Ruckert 
spent in social life in the great world. Spring- 
time and harvest they dwelt and labored in 
the colony that grew and thrived as colony 
was never known to thrive before. 

Whenever the beautiful moon hung cres- 
cent-like in the heavens, Dame Kreppe, 
looking at it over her right shoulder, thanked 
the fairies for their goodness, and thought of 
the Fairy Luna as she sailed down to her 
that night so long ago. 
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“You think there is good luck in gazing 
so, over your shoulder, at that moon,” said 
Hans Kreppe, good-naturedly; and gazing 
over his own at the pretty villas and their 
garden plots, and the cultivated fields that 
lay about them, he thought that there was 
good luck also. 


A SCHOOLBOY’S LETTER. 
A youngster attending school has written 
to his mother the following characteristic 
letter: 


MotHEeR,—TI got another licking 
yesterday, but I had on three pairs of pants 
and it didn’t hurt me much. I was licked 
because I put six pins in Mr. ——’s chair. I 
knew that they would not stick him, and 
made a bet that they would not. Mr.—— 
was so mean and hard that the pins would 
not goin. I won the bet, which was a dog. | 
He is a good dog, and I am training him to 
bite old ‘ Hardsides” as we call him, some 
night when he comes home after dark, and 
if Zack is good after him as he is after cats, 
I wont get licked any more. Zack and I 
killed the cats Sunday, though I was at Sun- 
day school and church all day, and it wasn’t 
a good day either. That makes the third 
licking I got this week. One was because I 
had a bottle of milk in my room, and the 
other because I wrote a composition on ne- 
groes that old Hardsides didn’t like. I said 
that a negro was a dark subject to write on, 
It was like a dark African going down a 
dark cellar on a dark night without a light 
to look for a black cat that was not there. 
Old Hardsides stopped me and licked me for 
that. Send me more of them pies. I made 
a good trade with some of them. If you 
will send me five dollars I will stop all my 
bad habits, except cursing and swearing, 
and chewing and drinking, and one or two 
others. You had better make the‘ trade, 
Give my love to Julie, and tell her to send 
me that little fiddle I left in the old trunk. 

“ Your affectionate son, BILLIE.” 


A teacher in one of our national schools 
having explained to her first class that a 
“chain of mountains” was synonymous with 
a “range of mountains,” asked what a range 
was. A little girl, who had been quietly lis- 
tening, exclaimed, “ O, I know!”—* What is 
it?” asked the teacher. “A kitchen range,” 
responded the child. A kitchen range and a 
range of mountains were to her the same. 
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All letters relating to this Department 
should be sent to Epwin R. Brices, West 
BETHEL, Oxford County, MAINE. 


Answers to July Puzzles. 
22. Buy the truth, and sell it not. 
23. Rhododendron. 
24. Kindre D. 
Alabam A, 
Languis H, 
Menia 
Ishmera I, 
Althe A, 
25. Salem. 26. Union. 27. Ashford. 
28. Orange. 29. Lyme. 380. Madison. 
81. Bolton, 32. Lisbon. 33. Vernon. 
H 
WAR 
PIPER 
STOPPED 
HAPPINESS 
BRANDED 
CHEEK 
ASH 
8 
Westmoreland. 36. Northampton. 
Montgomery. 38. Schuylkill. 
Huntingdon. 40, Armstrong. 
Smelt-melt, 42. Shovel-hovel. 
Mend-end. 44. Sage-age. 
Crest-rest. 46. Slip-lip. 
STEM. 48, WASP. 
TARE .. AGUE. 
ERIE. SURE. 
MEEK. PEEP. 
49. Knowles. 50. Taylor. 51. Scott. 
62. Cowper. 53. Hume, 54. Gray. 


Enigma. 

I am composed of 21 letters. 

My 21, 4,11, 16, 9, is an article of female 
dress. 

My 8, 12, 7, 14, is a eounty in Ohio. 

My 18, 2, 15, 13, is a small bird. 

My 10, 19, 5, 20, 3, is to double. 

My 17, 1, 6, is a house of entertainment. 

My whole was an American author and 
poet. RUTHVEN, 
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Ruthven’s Puzzle Page. 


78. Cross-Word Enigma, 

In cross, not in mild; 

In men, not in child; 

In Rome, not in Greece; 

In nephew, not in niece; 

In Peter, not in Paul; 

In short, not in tall; 

In dime, not in cent; 

In lady, not in gent; 

In peace, not in war; 

In mouth, not in jaw; 
Two words, the whole, now quickly name, 
You'll find they are “always the same.” 

Crrit DEANE, 


79. Diamond Puzzle. 
1, A vowel. 2. An insect. 
8. A town in Maine. 4, To consecrate, 
5. The beginning of night. 
Ep. WYNNE. 

Anagrams.—Towns in Connecticut, 

80. Where is Feldt? 81. Life end. 
82. Rich now. 83. No, Sting not. 
Rox Roy. 
84. Double Acrostic. 

1. An ancient city. 2. To tease. 8. The 
study of the human body. 4. A game of 
chance. 5. A rare animal. 6. To ruin, 
7. An elf. 8A handsome animal. 9. A 
liquid. 10. A high-priest. 11. A large 
animal. 

The initials give you the name of a poet, 
and the finals one of his productions. 

Crrit DEANE. 


Decapitations. 
85. Behead a plant, and leave to grant. 
86. A sweet gum, and leave a girl’s name, 
87. A mixture, and leave a tree. 
88. To contract, and leave a weapon. 
89. To reckon, and leave a kind of paint. 
90. To steep, and leave a forest tree. 
91. A failure, and leave a delegation. 

RUTHVEN, 
Answers in Two Months. 
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CURIOUS MATTERS. 


A City.—Canton is the happiest 
looking city I have seen in China, and every- 
where the people seem ready for fun. Chil- 
dren are born in the boats, and live all their 
lives in the boats, and the mother of them 
often rows or skulls with the child strapped on 
her back. Upon some of her children are tied 
bamboo floats, so that if the darling tumbles 
overboard it is easily fished up andin, Then 
there are grand boat restaurants where parties 
go to feast, free from the dead air of the nar- 
row streets, and enjoying the free air of the 
river. At night the river is gayer than the 
city, for the gates of the city—gates by the 
score within the wall gates of the city—ob- 
struct all night locomotion, while the river is 
open and free. I love to revel in a boathouse 
at night, breathe the good air, hear the squeak- 
ing guitar or harp of the Chinamen, see his 
fire-crackers, peep into his restaurant, hear 
the babies squall, and the mothers and fathers 
snore. Canton is divided by its streets into 
hundreds of copartments at night, and in or 
over each copartment is a gate closed at night. 
For order and peace every little community 
within these gates is responsible to the author- 
ities, for there is no local police. The system 


works well—shuts up shops at dark, sends . 


people to bed early, stops all night gaddings, 
all theatre going, all courting and billing, 
brings husbands home early, and keeps him 
from straying at night, and bangs into you if 
you do not sail straight, 


JAPANESE BREACHES OF PRomisE.—After a 
Japanese lover has proven false to his vows, 
the deserted maiden rises at about two o’clock 
in the morning, and dons a white robe and 
high sandals or clogs. Her coif is a metal 
tripod, in which are thrust three lighted can- 
dles; around her neck she hangs a mirror, 
which falls upon her bosom; in her left hand 
she carries a small straw figure—the effigy of 
her faithless lover—and in her right she grasps 
a hammer and nail, with which she nails it to 
one of the sacred trees that surround the 
shrine. Then she prays for the death of the 
traitor, vowing that if, her petition be heard 
she will herself pull out the nails which offend 
the god by wounding the mystic tree. Night 
after night she comes to the shrine, and each 
night she strikes in two more nails, believing 
that every nail.will shorten her lover's life, for 
the god, to save his tree, will surely strike him 
dead. It is a curious illustration of the hold 
superstition yet has on the Japanese mind, 


Horn Comrs.—The first horn combs mann- 
factured in this country were made in West 
Newbury, just after the Revolutionary War. 
A Hessian settled there who was accustomed 
to the working of: horns into buttons and 
combs, and from him the art—if the rude 
workmanship of that day was worthy to be 
called an art—was taught to the active popu- 
lation. West Newbury has continued to lead 
in the business ever since, and to-day is one of 
the largest comb-making towns in Massachu- 
setts. Forty years ago ladies’ combs, which 
were larger than ladies’ bonnets are now, used 
to be made in Newburyport for the South 
American market. They were often two or 
three feet wide, encircling two-thirds of the 
head, and from six inches toa foot high on the 
back, the top being wrought in open work; 
and to these the Spanish American ladies at- 
tached their veils, One comb consumed three 
horns, or an equal quantity of shell; and as 
much of the work was done by hand and with 
the saw, and the polishing-was entirely manual 
labor, the prices were high—from twenty to 
fifty dollars. 

An Incenious Ciock.—Droz, a mechanic of 
Geneva, produced a clock which excelled all 
others in ingenuity. On it were seated a ne- 
gro,a shepherd and a dog. When the clock 
struck, the shepherd played six tunes on his 
flute, and the dog approached and fawned 
upon him. This wonderful machine was ex- 
hibited tothe king of Spain, who was delighted 
with it, 

“The gentleness of my dog,” said Droz, “is 
his least merit. If your majesty touch one of 
the apples which you see in the shepherd's 
basket, you will admire the animal’s fidelity.” 

The king took an apple, and the dog flew at 
his hand, barking so loudly that the king’s 
dog, which was in the room, began to bark 
also. At this the courtiers, not doubting that 
it was an affair of witchcraft, hastily left the 
room, crossing themselves as they departed, 
Having desired the Minister of Marine (the 
only one who ventured to remain) to ask the 
negro what o’clock it was, the minister did so, 
but obtained no reply. Droz then observed 
that the negro had not yet learned Spanish, 
upon which the question was repeated in 
French, when the black immediately answered 
him. At this prodigy the firmness of the 


minister also forsook him, and he retreated © 


precipitately, declaring that it must be the 
work of a superuatural being. 
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THE HOUSEKEEPER. 


ScatLorrp PoTaTors.—Boil in the skins. 
Peel quickly, when done, and rub through a 
colander, or coarse sieve, or mash smoothly; 
season highly with salt, pepper and butter; 
add two or three hard-boiled eggs chopped 
fine. Four eggs toa quart of mashed potatoes 
are nice; but if not plenty, two will answer. 
Fill a bake-dish with it, and bake long enough 
to form a delicately brown crust. Serve as 
soon as taken from the oven, 

Oyster Piz.—Beard a quart of fine oysters, 
strain the liquor, and add them to it, Cut in- 
to thin slices the kidney fat of a loin of veal; 
season them with white pepper, salt, mace and 
grated lemon-peel; lay them on the bottom of 
a pie dish, put-in the oysters and liquor, with 
a little more seasoning; put over them the 
marrow of two bones. Lay a border of puff 
paste round the edge of the dish; cover it with 
paste, and bake it nearly three-quarters of an 
hour. 


Lemon Mrxce Pies —Squeeze out the juice 
from a large lemon; boil the outside till suffi- 
ciently tender to beat to a mash, add to it 
three large apples chopped, and four ounces of 
suet, half a pound of currants, fuur ounces of 
sugar; put the juice of the lemon, and add 
candied fruit, the same as for other pies. Make 
ashort crust,and fill the patty-pans in the 
usual manuer. 

JUMBLES.—Mix one pound of fine flour with 
one pound of fine powder sugar, make them 
into a light paste with whites of eggs well 
beaten; add halfa pint of cream, half a pound 
of fresh butter, melted, and a pound of 
blanched almonds, pounded; knead them all 
together, thoroughly, with a little rose-water, 
and cut out the jumbles into whatever forms 
you think proper; and elther bake them ina 
gentle oven, or fry them in fresh butter; serve 
them in a dish, melt fresh butter with a spoon- 
ful of mountain, and strew fine sugar over the 
dish. 

Borrep Eccs.—Be sure and select fresh 
eggs for boiling—never more than a week old. 
Have the water just boiling; if boiling fiercely 
when the eggs are put im it will crack the 
shell. Three minutes will boil an egg soft; 
five minutes will be necessary if you like them 
hard, and ten or twelve minutes if needed for 
salad; in that case they should be thrown into 


cold water the instant they are taken from 


the water, else the white will be dark colored 
or clouded. When perfectly new an egg re- 
quires about half a minute longer boiling than 
if four or five days old. 


Batter Pupprnc.—Take six ounces of fine 
flour, a little salt, and three eggs; beat it well 
with a little milk, added by degrees till the 
batter becomes smooth; make it the thickness 
of cream; put into a buttered pie dish, and 
bake three-quarters of an hour; or into a but- 
tered and floured basin, tied over tight with a 
cloth; boil one and a half or two hours, 


Cocoanut Puppine or Pirs.—Break the 
nut, save the milk; take out the meat and 
grate it very fine; take equal weight of sugar 
and cocoanut, and half the quantity of butter; 
rub the butter and sugar to a cream; take five 
eggs—whites and yolks beaten separately very 
stiff; one cup of milk and the milk of the co- 
coanut, and a little grated lemon, Line the 
dish with a nice paste, put in the pudding and 
bake one hour, ‘Cover the rim with paper to 
prevent burning. The receipt will answer 
equally as well for pies as pudding, It will 
make three pies. 


Domestic Uses or Borax.—Borax is the 
best cockroach exterminator yet discovered, 
This troublesome insect has a great aversion 
to it, and will never return where it has once 
been scattered. As the salt is perfectly harm- 
less to human beings, it is much to be pre- 
ferréd for this purpose to the poisonous sub- 
stances commonly used. Borax is also valu- 
able for laundry use, instead of soda, Adda 
handful of it powdered to about ten gallons of 
boiling water, and you need use only half the 
ordinary allowance of soap. For laces, cam- 
brics, etc., use an extra quantity of the pow- 
der. It will not injure the texture of the cloth 
in the least. For cleansing the hair nothing 
is better than a solution of borax water. Wash 
afterwards with pure water,if it leaves the 
hair too stiff. Borax dissolved in water is also 
an excellent dentrifice or tooth wash, 


OOD ENGRAVINGS For sate. We 
have on hand, in good order and condi- 
tion, several thousand Woop ENGRAVINGs, 
which we will dispose of at reasonable rates in 
lots to suit purchasers, The engravings repre- 
sent cities, towns, animals, individuals, scen- 
ery, and other subjects too numerous to men- 
tion. Address & TaLpor, 63 Congress 
Street, Boston, Mass, 
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FACTS AND FANCIES. 


A few years ago, in a certain New England 
town which is blessed with a college, the 
Fourth of July was celebrated with becom- 
ing spirit, The Declaration of Indepen- 
dence was read by one of the college students, - 
and at the close of the reading a somewhat 
pompous but not over well-informed individ- 
ual, turning to a bystander, remarked: 
“That young man is a mighty smart fellow, 
and made a splendid speech, How he did 
give it to Old England!” 


The cable despatch saying that Marguerite 
Dixblane a French servant convicted of mur- 
dering her mistress, had been sentenced to 
be hanged, reached a California paper: “ The 
Marquis of Dixbane, a French savant, is 
convicted of murdering his mistress and sen- 
tenced to be hanged.” Whereupon a moral- 
izing editor discoursed at length upon the 
wicked lives of the French savans, the In- 
compatibility of scientific study and religious 
faith, and the base ingratitude of man. 


“ There’s no-use in talking, I’m going to 
get married,” said a bachelor acquaintance 
the other day, while busily engaged in sew- 
ing. “Here I worked just twenty minutes 
by the watch trying to get this needle thread 
ed, and then just as 1 succeeded, I pulled 
the thread out. Finally I got it threaded 
: again, and now, after sewing this button on 
good and strong,I find I’ve got it on the 
wrong side, and now I’ve got my work all to 
do over again.” 


A worthy man in a town near Hartford 
who labors under the uneuphonious name of 
Pigg—uneuphonious, yet highly appropriate 
to any descendant of Eve, the spare-rib— 
recently married a lady whose maiden name 
was Young. <A few days since, a child was 
born to the wedded pair, and a rich uncle of 
the young ’un, who, like Gilpin, “loves a 
timely joke,” promised to heavily endow the 
boy if the parents would christen him 
with the maternal name. The fond, but 
thrifty parents consented, and the youth 
will hereafter’ be known to his friends as 
“ Young Pigg.” If that youth doesn’t rise 
up and call them all the reverse of blessed 
he will Le a spiritiess fellow. 


A lady in New York, wife of a distin- 
guished literary man, relates that in her 
younger days she met at a party the wife of 
a wealthy fellow-citizen, to whom, on being 
introduced, she incidentally remarked, “I 
see you every Sunday; we are members of 
the same church.” 

“ Ah!” was the reply; “ where do you sit? 
I do not remember your face.” 

“O, we sit in the gallery,” answered the 
editor’s wife. ‘ 

“Indeed! in the gallery?” echoed the fine 
lady, with a little shrug; then, remembering 
her manners, she added, “ Well, some very 
respectable people sit in the gallery.” 


‘The Danbury News publishes the follow- 
ing item. An industrious Newton mechanic 
came to Danbury on Friday, to drive over a 
new purchase in the shape of a pig. He 
left here with his charge at three o’clock in 
the afternoon. At eight o’clock this (Wed- 
nesday) morning he was reported being a lit- 
tle to the east of Pittsfield, and appeared to 
be working gradually around towards Prov- 
idence, He seemed anxious to hear from 
his family. 

A poor forlorn boy, only seven years old, 
complains most bitterly of his big sister’s 
harsh treatment of him. Last winter she 
grabbed his astrachan cap; and now she has 
captured his straw hat, cut down the rim, 
and calls it a “ sailor.” 


Mary Hogan eloped from a Connecticut 


Shaker community, and married Brother 
Jackson on the sly. She quietly remarked 
toa friend after the ceremony, “ You can 
make your apple sass, and warrant it to keep; 
but gals aint apples, and you can’t bile ’em 
down so they wont sour on your old rules 
about marrying,” 


“Tsay, Higgins, I met a rich old gentleman, 
who declared he would give five hundred 
dollars to see you perform Hamlet.”—* You 
don’t say Fact, I assure you! and 
positive he meant it.".—“By Jove, then it’s a 
bargain!” cried Higgins, “I'll play it formy 


‘benefit. But who is he?”—*“Ah, to be sure, 
didn’t tell you. Well, he’s a bliud man.” 
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ai | _. Mr. Apollo Pigfeet, and his Boating Adventures, 
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ii Mr. Pigfeet thinks he will try boating forexercise. |. Experiments with his new paper shell. 
| A Wee | 
: Catches a crab. Also a ducking. . |. 
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